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** Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
Tennyson. 


It is one of the brotherhood—Delta, of that ilk—that marshals 
in array the high-priests of genius in this latter time, the poets of 
the last half-century, a period, we may observe, which has been as 
fruitful in appreciation as prodigal of genius. The ablest critics 
have walked in the train of the greatest poets—Byron had his 
Jeffrey, Wordsworth his Wilson. An immense region of literature 
has been devoted to that very task, which but the other day has 
occupied the lecturer now under review; and, perhaps the greatest 
difficulty which presented itself to him in the fulfilment of that task 
must have been, to compress into the compass of a little volume a 
subject, which had wooed and won the exuberant diffuseness of a 
half-century of criticism. 

In the early pages of this book Mr. Moir observes, 


“The literature of an age is the reflection of its existing modes of 
thought, etherialised and refined in the alembic of genius. * * It may 
also be admitted that the intellectual character of an era must ever be, in 
4 great measure, moulded and modified by contemporaneous exigencies.” 
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It may be too much to say that the polity and the literature of 
an age are exchangeable terms; but that they are referable to a 
common measure we may be permitted to predicate. 


** All mortal thoughts confess a common home.” 


There is a point of junction wherein all the ways of life find their 
termination. Individual and national character, religion, political 
institutions, literature, the arts, science, and social manners, act and 
re-act upon each other. Any given event, expression of thought, 
or impulse of passion, has manifold sources, manifold issues, nume- 
rous representatives. Thus it is that Rousseau, Mirabeau, and Byron 
meet and embrace, in spite of intervening time, and distance of 
place, and difference of circumstance, upon the common ground and 
trysting-place of the French Revolution. 

‘** Coming events cast their shadows before ;” events accomplished 
have their shadows, too—in another direction. The dawn precedes 
the day; the day is remembered in the twilight; the literature of 
an age may be the precursor and prophet of a great event, may be, 
too, its historian. And of this latter character much of the poetry 
of the last half-century has been. We think that Mr. Moir has 
not given sufficient prominence to the influence which the political 
convulsions of France in the last century unquestionably exercised 
on our literature; and we shall call upon Hazlitt to supply the 
deficiency. ‘Mr. Wordsworth,” says this distinguished writer, “is 
at the head of that which has been denominated the Lake School 
of Poetry. * * This school of poetry had its origin in the French 
Revolution, or rather in those sentiments and opinions which produced 
that Revolution. * * Our poetical literature had, towards the 
close of the last century, degenerated into the most trite, insipid, and 
mechanical of all things in the hands of the followers of Pope, and 
the old French school of poetry. * * The change in the belles 
lettres was as complete, and to many persons as startling, as the 
change of politics with which it went hand in hand. * * Ac- 
cording to the prevailing notions, all was to be natural and new. 
Nothing that was established was to be tolerated. All the common- 
place figures of poetry were discarded; a classical allusion was looked 
upon as a piece of antiquated foppery. * * The object was to 
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reduce all things to an absolute level; and a singularly affected and 
outrageous simplicity prevailed in style and sentiment. * “ The 
paradox they” [the Lakers] ‘set out with was, that all things by 
nature are equally fit subjects for poetry; or, that if there is any 
preference to be given, those that are the meanest and most unpro- 
mising are the best, as they leave the greatest scope for the unbounded 
stores of thought and fancy in the writer’s own mind, * * They 
were for bringing back poetry to its primitive simplicity and state of 
nature, as he’ [Rousseau] ‘was for bringing society back to the 
savage state.” Nor is a word of all this a whit the less true, because 
the Jacobinism, the levelling spirit of the poet Wordsworth, were 
confined to his style and choice of subjects, and are not found to 
pervade the political opinions and religious sentiments of the man 
Wordsworth. The explosion in France reverberated through all the 
fields of human power, and knowledge, and sentiment, and through 
every recess of society. The Polity of Paris was echoed by the 
Poetry of Westmoreland, and Peter Bell was another name for 
Jourdain Tile-Beard. A bas les Aristocrates—down with Damon! 
Nor did Wordsworth stand alone—“ nous sommes tous Dépresmé- 
nils!” Crabbe—(the Crabbe of the second era—for in his earlier 
time, ere his poetical civism had blossomed, he was an aristocrat who 
might have supped at Parnassus with Pope)—Byron—Moore—Cole- 
ridge—Shelley—and all the great poets of the past half-century, 
were concitoyens in the Republic of Letters. All hail to the ‘‘ rege- 
nerated |”? * 

And the subject, seen from another point of view, assumes fresh 
importance ; for, is it not so written, “ the seeing eye, and the hearing 
ear?”—And did not the mighty event to which we have just drawn 
attention educate the “eye” and “ear” of society to “see” and to 
“hear”—that is, to understand and appreciate—the glory and the 
melody of that verse, a great portion of which would have been 
tnintelligible to the generation succeeding that which had “ made 
poetry a mere mechanic art,” were it not that new modes of thinking 


* Is it to observe, that reflections upon historical events in 
their connection with literature, cannot reasonably be held to imply sympathy 

th violence? We have no wish to see a guillotine in College Green ; 
but then—the Past is past, and our own for every purpose. 
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and new phases of manners, accompanying, or immodiately following 
political changes, had prepared the way for a new literature? 

Gio behind the year 89, and pass back from the Jacobins to the 
Jacobites, and “toa-cup times of hood and hoop.” A young 
nobleman of Nottinghamshire requests Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagne to introduce him to Pope-—— he——a—himself ‘ cultivates the 
Muses,’ and to get up some dish-of-tea-business for that end. 
“Manuscripts hopefully submitted for the correction—it is hoped 
the approval-—of—a—the—favorite guest of Apollo, and the 
tuneful nine,” (and that lot generally.) How the “ note of interro- 
gation” (so called, because of his crookedness and other qualities, by 
n “wag"’—an animal now extinct, like the red deer, save in 
remote parts of Ireland), how the note of interrogation docs wriggle, 
and hamph, and become doubly a note of interrogation! —“ I’r’ythee, 
my lord, do you call this verse? Methinks it is but sorry thonght, 
in unwonted words.” He has got hold of Childe ITarold, and does 
not know what to make of “ the stars that are the poetry of heaven,” 
He shovels over to another bundle of paper——“** The mind, the’— 
ah!‘ music’ yes, it is music‘ breathing’”—hero he himself 
becomes breathless with horror—“*‘ from her face!” Respice finem. 
The tea and flirtation over, Lady Mary's fan put up to rest, poor 
thing, and the young poet's MSS. swept clean out of sight with 
the tea-cups, the end of it is, that our Nottinghamshire Viscount, 
who, not content with his family pedigree, “ claimed kindred” with 
the “ stars,” eatablishes his claim to kindred with another heavenly 
body, and gots to know something of tho sanitory (or insanitory) 
side of the Court of Chancery. Alack! the readers of Debrett 
shall never read Don Juan. Then, there’s our friend, Coleridge. 
Let us get Horace Walpole to give him letters of marque to Gray. 
To be sure, you might as woll ask Gibbon to dinner, ‘to meet 
Carlyle.” However, here we aro, the “ tron sleet of arrowy shower,” 
and “ the bird that mace the breeze to blow.” “ Pray, sir, bo sented,” 
says the iron sleet, “I hope my worthy, and esteemed friend at 
Strawberry Hill is in the enjoyment of good health and a serene 
mind——the ‘mens sana in corpore sano.’ Are you an enthusiast for 
the Classices? Ah!—hah!—humph! 
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' At length did cross an Albatross, 


Thorough the fog it came ; 
As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God's name 9’ 


An albatross? A bird, my good sir, do you say? And—and— 
what's this? 
‘1 quess ‘twas frightful, there to see 
A lady #0 richly clad as she, 
Beautiful exceedingly !' 
Nay, our brisk beaux would not think it so ‘ frightful’ to encounter 
a fair damsel.” Mr, Gray “feareth that a spirit is talking to him.” 
He proceeds, 
‘** 1 fear thee and thy glittering eye 
And thy skinny hand so brown.’ 


My case exactly,” he groans to himself, “ shut up here with 
a lunatic with a ‘ glittering eye.’ My dear sir,” he adds aloud, “ T 
have myself been censured by worthy gentlemen, who, perhaps justly, 
prefer what is correct to what is striking, for having given too free 
a rein to the Pegasus of fancy, but,” &c. &c. In brief, neither 
Coleridge nor the Ancient Mariner shall ever come to be of that 
company, of whom the formor might say as truly as the latter, 


‘* We were the first, that ever burst 
Into that silent sea,” 


We shall take leave of this branch of the subject by a quotation 
from Mr. Moir having reference thereto :— 


“While the materials for verse cannot well exist in abundance in the 
Cimmerian chaos of primal barbarism, * * scarcely more affluent will 
they be found in the zenith of that luxury which states and pooples gene- 
rally attain immediately before their decline, and final overthrow and 
extinetion. There is a middle space between light and darkness, a twilight 
with its receding stars and its rising sun, a table-land separating the confines 
of barbarism and refinement, which appears to be that best adapted for 
most things..for intellectual enterprise and exercise, as well as for the 
development of the imaginative faculty; for there the arabesque pageantry 
of night, and the shadows of darkness have not yet disappeared, and the 
dawn is fringing the orient clouds with gold. Pieturesqueness ia the 
ultribute which renders this particular aspoct of man the best adapted for 
representing him in a poetical light. His actions sppoar in it more 
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impulsive, and less involved ; and, from the alternations of light and shade, 
with a more aérial perspective, the world is in it rendered a fitter theatre 
alike for ‘the painter's pencil and the poet's pen.’ This was the very 
state of things existing at the commencement of the present century; and 
with it a new grand epoch of the world’s history was to begin. A 
band of giant intellects, as in the days of Elizabeth, was again to illumine 
the foot-hardened and cloud-shadowed pathways of literature and science. _ 
Old feelings were to be set aside, old customs to be abrogated, old manners 
to pass into oblivion; and out of bloodshed and confusion, and revolutions 
civil and religious, a new order of things was to arise—gloomy, ghastly, 
deplorable, and hopeless, according to some, but according to the sun-bright 
hopes of more ardent spirits, freighted with 





‘a progeny of golden years, 

Permitted to descend, and bless mankind.’ 
Far, as yet, have these Elysian dreams been from perfect fulfilment; yet 
have we every reason to plume ourselves, when we regard what has been 
done for literature by Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, Crabbe, Coleridge, 
Wilson, Campbell, Southey, and their compeers.” 


The following is Delta’s liberal and just review of the merits of 
Wordsworth :— 


“With much "(continues Mr. Moir, commenting on Coleridge's opinion 
of Wordsworth, which we do not quote), ‘‘with much, nay, with almost all 
of this I am quite disposed to agree; but then it applies only to Wordsworth’s 
better manner, and to his most successful compositions. His peculiar faults, 
which are left untouched by Coleridge, are quite as obvious as his peculiar 
beauties. Alike in his later as in his earlier poems, Wordsworth is not 
seldom verbose and exaggerated, to a degree that verges on bombast and 
Ancient Pistol, occasionally simple to a silliness that reminds of Shallow 
and Slender. * * No really great poet resembles Wordsworth in tedious 
prolixity, save Spencer. In their happier moods, they each flash upon us 
with the crimson light of setting suns, or with the ‘innocent brightness of 
the new-born day’; but withal, and with reverence for their manifold ex- 
cellencies be it spoken, they are not unfrequently garrulous, spin long yarns, 
and consequently must submit to be often read only in extract by the less 
enthusiastic. Yet, with all his exaggeration of tone, cumbrous machioery, 
over-minuteness of detail, occasionally trite baldness, and disregard of 
proportion in the relations of objects—his perverse blending of the little 
with the great, and his not seldom mistaking the simply silly for the 
severely simple— Wordsworth is a ‘prevailing poet,’ and must be ever 
regarded as a great one, for his high and manifold merits. Next to Scott. 
who stands alone, and above all, and equal at least to Byron, Wilson, and 
Coleridge, be was the most original minded man of his age. Approxi- 
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mating to the holy Scriptures themselves, his writings have a simplicity of 
thought, and a singleness of purpose, which we vainly look for elsewhere; 
and after perusing a fashionable, clever, trumpery work of the day, redolent 
of the scented vices and quibbling artifices of society, we turn to the pictures 
and moralisings of Wordsworth, like the ‘captive long in city pent’ to 
the green woods and the blue skies, to the waterfalls and to the mountains, 
to the scenes of primitive bliss and patriarchal simplicity. 

“ From 1798 until 1818, when Professor Wilson flashed on it (Wordsworth's 
poetry) the light of his critical genius, it might be said to have remained 
a book sealed, to whose cipher there was no key. To him, therefore, the 
world in a great measure owes the sesame to the occult treasure, and 

“Wordsworth the happiness of knowing, in his declining years, that he had 
not over-estimated his powers—that his name was enrolled amongst the 
immortals. The subject has since that time, been the one most prolific of 
discussion in our contemporary literary annals ; and has been ably handled by 
Jeffrey, Gifford, Southey, Lockhart, Hazlitt, Savage Landor, Sterling, 
De Quincey, and fifty other able pens.” 


We cannot but advert to the false criticism that claims for Scott 
(in the above extract) the character of “the most original minded man 
of his age.” We indignantly deny it. That Scott was original, in 
the same sense that Spencer was original, we of course know well 
enough; but he was anything in the world but the “most original 
minded man of his age” (that is, of the nineteenth century, or the 
earlier portion of it). Non meus hie sermo. We are about to 
prove the direct reverse of the position laid down by Mr. Moir, and 
how ?—by his own lips! No, not by induction from anything that 
may fall from him in the course of his evidence, but by his own di- 
rect testimony. Come, Mr. Moir, kiss the book, turn your face to 


the jury, and speak up: 


“Common to every human heart, there is a certain class of emotions, 
the expression of which ‘turn as they leave the lips to song;’ and hence the 
primitive form of poetry in the ballad. It is also to be remarked, that 
throughout all countries the themes of these ballads are the same—‘ Ladye 
love, and war, renown, and knightly worth.’ So large a portion even of the 
poetry of Homer takes this shape, that it has been seized upon as a leading 
feature in the controversy regarding the unity of the authorship of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, * * and many of these separate gems of narrative were by 
Dr. Maginn—-who at the same time repudiated the heresy—disjoined from the 
context, and translated under the title of ‘ Homeric Ballads." Mr. Macaulay 
thinks it highly probable that the traditionary legends of primitive Rome 
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also existed in the same popular form, and hence their re-appearance, under 
his plastic touch, in the ‘ Ancient Lays.’ It has been the same from ‘ Zembla 
to the line ;" for amongst others Davis, in his ‘ Researches,’ mentions those 
of the Chinese; * * ° Percy, Ellis, and Ri:son, the English; Hailes, 
Scott, Motherwell, and Robert Chambers, the Scottish, * * *°* To 
them Scotland in some measure owes its greatest poet, in so far at least os 
determining the bent of his genius was concerned ; for it was while listening 
with rapt ear to the stirring or plaintive minstrelsies of the border districts, 
that the fire of song awakened in the young heart of Walter Scott; and 
his first great appearance was in presenting these traditionary stores in 
a collected form to the world, accompanied by imitations of their style 
and manner so accurate and striking, as at once to prove the close study he 
had given them, and the depth of that impression which the originals had 
made on his feelings and fancy * * * At this shrine Scott kindled the 
torch of his genius. and set himself in earnest to work out scenes of interest 
and images of beauty and of power, from the warblings of scalds, and bards, 
and troubadours, and minnesingers —in short, from the vast mass of materials 
which were open to him in the hitherto almost unappropriated and rich vast 
quarry of the feudal system; and the first grand result came forth in the 
Lay of the last Minstrel.” 


Our politest thanks are surely due to Mr. Moir: has not his own 
clear pen relieved us from critical labour on the topic? And we 
shall call an additional witness, whose evidence in reference to this 
point would be found conclusive, even if Mr. Moir himself were not 
forthcoming. The critic, who so truthfully said of Shakespeare 
“that he was just like any other man, but that he was like all other 
men”—Hazlitt—thus speaks of Scott:—‘ He has no excellences of 
a lofty or recondite kind, which lie beyond the reach of an ordinary 
capacity to find out, but he has all the good qualities which all the 
world agree to understand. His style is clear, flowing, and transpa- 
rent: his sentiments, of which his style is an casy and natural 
medium, are common to him with his readers. He has none of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s idiosyncracy. * * The force of his mind is 
picturesque rather than moral. He gives more of the features of 
nature, than of the soul of passion. * * He is very inferior to 
Byron in intense passion, to Moore in delightful fancy, to Wordsworth 
in profound sentiment.” Are we not justified in thinking that 
“intense passion, delightful fancy, and profound sentiment,” are 
more essential to a poet, for whom it is pretended that he is 
“the most original minded man of his age,” than “all the good 
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qualities which all the world agree to understand, a style clear, 
flowing, and transparent, and sentiments common to him with his 
readers?” We shall hear Hazlitt further:—* The reader,” says he, 
“rises up from the purusal” [of Scott’s poetry] “‘ with new images 
and associations, but he remains the same man that he was before. 
A great mind” (and, we presume, a “ most original minded man’’) 
“is one that moulds the minds of others. Mr. Scott has put the 
Border Minstrelsy and scattered traditions of his country into easy 
animated verse. Mr. Wordsworth,” thinks Hazlitt, “ts the most 
original poet now living. He is the reverse of Walter Scott in his 
defects and excellencies. * * His poetry is not external dud in- 
ternal; it does not depend upon tradition, or story, or old song; he 
Surnishes it from his own mind, and is his own subject.” You were 
saying something, my Lord Jeffrey? Anent the Lady of the Lake, 
we believe? ‘We consider this,” says Jeffrey, speaking of the 
poem, “as an attempt to transfer the refinements of modern poetry 
to the matter and the manner of the ancient metrical romance. 
* * This is a romance, therefore, composed by a minstrel of 
the present day.” 
The following is Delta’s accurate portrait of Coleridge:— 


“ We must now turn to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who, in almost every 
respect save genius, was the counterpart of Wordsworth. The latter stead- 
fastly pursued his purposes, and, with a coolness of determination, formed 
his plans aud worked them out, scorning the obstacles before him; or 
dauntlesly grappling with them, persevering through good and bad report, 
until he overcame them. * * Not so his equal, and probably, at one 
time, superior in genius—Coleridge—who started in the race like a Flying 
Childers, and yet, infirm of purpose, drew up ere the race was half run. 
Take Coleridge at thirty, and no poet of any age or country had done what 
he had; while, at the same time, those who knew him best felt that these 
things were but as the ‘morning giving promise of a glorious day.’ All 
concur in declaring that his published writings at that period—original and 
wild and wonderful as they might seem—conveyed no adequate idea of his 
capabilities, of the periscopic knowledge and gigantic faculties of the man, 

* * The seeming daybreak turned out but an aurora borealis. Titanic m 
tts dimensions, his statue was to prove only a Torso.” 


A large section of Mr. Moir’s Crystal Palace for the Exhibition 
of the industry of all poets, has been, of course, devoted to the 
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shamrocks, the round towers, the Peris, and veils & la Prophete, the 
little pert-looking, cocknosed, unsteckinged slippers (cobbled on the 
Oriental last), the fire-worshippers’ flaming altars, and the little 
henna-tinged paws, in the manufacture of which the well known 
house of Boroimhe § Mokannah have proved so successful. And, 
eloquent as Mr. Moir is in his catalogue of these same articles of 
poetical commerce, yet candour, and the deplorable accident of having . 
been born in “this unhappy country,” compel us to express the 
opinion that the “chiel” from the “land o’ cakes”’ has failed, if he 
ever have been “‘amang”’ us, in ‘takin’ notes” anent, or correctly 
noting our national character, in its entirety. Our good friend 
Delta assures us he “ cannot part with Mr. Moore, without giving a 
characteristic specimen of the Melodies,” and quotes thereupon the 
“Young May Moon.” 

Now the verses in question are certainly characteristic of Moore 
(and we don’t mind if you get Feramorz to sing them), but not a bit 
characteristic of Zrish Moore. 


**On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve's declining, 

He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining; 

Thus shall memory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over, 

And, sighing, look back through the waves of time 
For the long-faded glories they cover.” 


Can the reader credit it? Of this very melody (with which the 
Irish reader is of course familiar), of such rare, and recondite beauty, 
from which we have quoted the last stanza, Mr. Moir—himself a 
poet—expressly speaks with contempt. Well may we exclaim, 


———** Can such things be, 
And overcome us, like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder!” 


As we find ourselves “tracy of the soil,” we shall see what Mr. 
Moir has to say on a subject which has already occupied the criticism 
of the “Dublin University Magazine,” and of our other periodical 
literature. 


‘Although the three portions of the United Kingdom have been 
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gradually amalgamating in language, customs, and social institutions, and 
the rugh angles of distinctive character have been steadily and rapidly 
disappearing, more especially within the last twenty-five years, yet this 

has not hitherto been so complete, but that Scotland aud Ireland 
still continue, although at more broken intervals, to pour forth snatches of 
their own native minstrelsies. * * Not less distinct in their native cha- 
racter are the ballads and songs of modern Ireland. The best of these—and 
many of them are full of spirit, wild grace, and passionate beauty—have 
proceeded from the pens of Thomas Davis, Gerald Griffin, John Banim, 
T. J. Callanan, Samuel Ferguson, William Maginn, Clarence Mangan, 
Edward Walsh, Samuel Lover, and John Anster” (Faust-Anster), ‘and 
we have besides touching specimens by Mrs. Tighe, the Honourable Mrs. 
Price Blackwood, and Mrs. Downing.” 


As we may not find our way to Scotland (indeed, if we went 


over the water at all, we should be very apt to get crystalized on 
the way, just at present, and so eat oaten cake never), we would 
suggest to some friend of Mr. Macarthy, the propriety of forwarding 
a copy of that gentleman’s poems to Mr. Moir’s publisher, as the 
latter worthy will, we hope, bring out a second edition. We have 
not space, we fear, for a quotation:—his famous bells have chimed 


in the ears and hearts of all Paddy-Land. 
You may rest assured that Campbell occupies a prominent place 
in Mr. Moir’s Lectures. 


No poet ever made a more brilliant entrée than Thomas Campbell did, 
in the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ written at twenty-one. In fact, it was re- 
garded as a marvel of genius, and at once deservedly placed its author 
among the immortals. * * With a daring hand the young poet essayed 
every string of the lyre, and they each responded in tones of sublimity, or 
of beauty and pathos. The poem was evidently the product of fine genius 
and intense labour; for nothing so uniformly fine, so sustained in excel- 
lence, was ever produced without intense labour; yet so exquisite is the 
art, that the words seem to have dropped into their places, and the melody, 
‘like one sweetly played in tune,’ flows on apparently without effort, now 
wailing through the depths of tenderness, and now rising into the cloud- 
lands of imagination with the roll of thunder, * * When we look on 
the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ as a work achieved while the author yet stood on 
the threshold of manhood, it is almost impossible to speak of it in terms of 
exaggerated praise ; and whether taking it in parts, or as a whole, I do not 
think I overrate its merits, in preferring it to any didactic poem of equal 
length in the British language. No poet at such an age ever produced 
such an exquisite specimen of poetical mastery—that is, of fine conception 
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and of high art combined. * * No ungraceful expressions, no trite ob. 
servations, no hackneyed similes, no unnatural sentiments, no metaphysical 
scepticisms, break in to mar the delightful reverie. The heart is lapped in 
Elysium, the rugged is softened down, and the repulsive hid from view; 
nature is mantled in the enchanting hues of the poet’s imagination, and life 
seems but a tender tale set to music.” 


Of Byron our author speaks thus: 


“Up to the time at which this lecture commences, the writings of 
Wordsworth had been more talked of than read; the fame of Coleridge 
was limited to a small circle of affectionate admirers ; the star of Campbell 
was still in the ascendant—the cynosure of-eyes with the select ; Crabbe 
was quietly but industriously cultivating his own homely peculiar field; 
while the tide of popularity flowed triumphantly along with Scott, whose 
fresh, free song all the aspiring young bards imitated like a forest of mock- 
ing birds. Open their tomes where you listed, let it have been at page one 
or page one hundred, there were nothing but moss-trooper and marauder— 
baron bold and gay ladye— hound in leash and hawk in hood—bastion huge 
and grey chapelle—henchmen and servitors—slashed sleeves and Spanish 
boots—-steel-barred aventayles and nodding morions— ‘guns, trumpets, 
blunderbuases, drums, and thunder." The chivalrous epics of Scott are 
indeed glorious things—full of vivacity, energy, variety, and nature—and 
will endure while a monument of human genius remains; but their thou- 
sand and one imitations have vanished—as I before mentioned—like the 
clouds of yesterday. When the mighty master himself, instead of satiating 
the public, took to another field, that of prose, and left poetry to younger 
men, arose the Oriental dynasty, under the prime viziership of Lord Byron; 
and down went William of Deloraine, and Wat of Buccleuch, before 
Hassan and Selim, Conrad and Medora, the Jereed men and the Janissaries, 
and all the white-turbaned, wide-trousered, hyacinthine-tressed, pearl- 
cinetured, gazelle-eyed, opium-chewing, loving, and hating sons and 
daughters of Mahomet. Every puny rhymester called the moon Phingari ; 
daggers, yataghans ; drummers, tambourgis ; tobacco-pipes, chibouques, and 
women, Aowris. It was up with the crescent, and down with the cross ; and, 
in as fur as scribbling at least went, every poet was a detester of port and 
pork, and a renegade from all things Christian Nay, even something like 
the personal appearance of Childe Harold was aspired to; and each beard- 
less bardling, whether baker's, butcher's, or barber's apprentice, had his 
hair cut and his shirt-collar turned down 4 la Byron. Midshipmen perse- 
veringly strove to look Conrad-like and misanthropic; lawyer's clerks 
affected the most melancholious mood ; and half-pay ensigns, contemptuous 
of county police, or the public safety— 





“* With the left heel insidioualy aside, 
Proveked the caper that they seemed to chide ;' 
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and on hacks, hired by the hour, adventured imitations of Mazeppa at a 
hand-gallop along the king's highway, The premature appearance of 
George Gordon, Lord Byron, a minor, and his crushing of Lord Brougham 
in the Edinburgh Review, are matters too well known to need any thing 
here beyond mere allusion ; and ‘ The English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 
his satire in ‘ retort courteous,’ may be passed over—vigorous, and venom- 
ous, as it was—in an equally summary manner. Even in the early volume, 
however, mixed up with much crudeness and juvenility, there were un- 
doubted sparkles of that genius which afterwards astonished the world; and 
in the maturer satire—rash, ill-judged, and presumptuous as it was, indica- 
cations of an ardent temperament and masculine intellect. But these 
glimpses were heliacal; the true morning of Byron's genius manifested 
itself in Childe Harold—a work of transcendant power and beauty, rich in 
its descriptions, passionate in its tones, majestic in its aspirings, sublime 
in its very doubts—which at once stamped his reputation as a great and 
prevailing poet. Its effect was electric—its success was instantaneously 
recognised. The star of his popularity shot with a burst to the zenith ; 
and, as he himself expresses it, ‘1 got up one fine morning and found my- 
self famous.’ 

“The poetry of Byron may be divided into three great sections; each 
pretty distinctly different from the other, in regard alike to subject and 
to manner. The first, commencing with the opening cantos of Ci ilde 
Harold, includes the Giaour, the Bride of Abydos, the Corsair, Lara, and 
some minor pieces. The second comprehends the siege of Corinth and 
Parisina, Mazeppa, the concluding cantos of Childe Harold, the Prisoner 
of Chillon, the Lament of Tasso, and Manfred. The third, starting with 
Beppo, and comparatively dozing or prosing through the Tragedies and 
Mysteries, characteristically terminated with Don Juan. In all the works 
of the first section, we have the history of an individual mind, as regarded 
in different phases—for Harold, the Giaour, Selim, Conrad, and Lara are 
all and each the same person placed in some novel and romantic situation. 
Not widely different are the renegade Alp, or the reckless Mazeppa, or the 
guilty Hugo, But the compositions in which the three last-named charac- 
ters occur indicate a transition state between those before mentioned and 
those which were to follow. Up to this period all the works of Lord 
Byron were characterised by passionate energy, by indomitable self-will, by 
point and antithesis—by emphatic sarcasm, and by brief but beautiful de- 
scriptive touches of men and nature. With much quite his own, we had 
much to remind us of Burns, of Scott, and of Crabbe; occasionally also 
of Campbell, but certainly nothing, not a vestige of the Lake school. The 
composition of the third canto of Childe Harold, and of the Prisoner of 
Chillon, however, opened up a new era in his mental history—evidently 
brought about by the writings of Wordsworth, Wilson, and Coleridge. 
He began to substitute contemplation for action, and the softer affections 
of humanity for its sterner and darker passions. We had now a keener 
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sensibility to the charms of nature—a love of stars and flowers, and lakes 
and mountains, and descriptions which were formerly dashed off in general 
outline, were now filled up with elaboration, and graced with all the mi- 
nuteness of picturesque detail. 


** Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends, 
Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his home ; 
Where a blue sky and glowing clime extends, 
He had the passion and the power to roam; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam, 
Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language clearer than the tone 
Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature's pages, glossed by sunbeams on the lake.’ 


** It is here and elsewhere that we observe the brooding influence of the 
pantheism of Wordsworth—the poet seeming to feel his existence, less as 
an individual of a particular species, than as a portion of an eternal spirit, 
animating and pervading all things within the dominion of nature.” 


The reader will have remarked that Mr. Moir traces to Words- 
worth a considerable influence on Byron’s poetry; and, in connec- 
tion with this topic, we will venture to quote the following pas- 
sage from the Essays of Mr. Macaulay: —‘ Though always sneering 
at Mr. Wordsworth, he [Byron] was yet, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the interpreter between Mr. Wordsworth and the multi- 
tude. In the Lyrical Ballads and the Excursion, Mr. Wordsworth 
appeared as the high-priest of a worship, of which nature was the 
idol. No poems have ever indicated a more exquisite perception of 
the beauty of the outer world, or a more passionate love and reve 
rence for that beauty. Yet, they were not popular; and it is not 
likely that they ever will be popular as the poetry of Sir Walter 
Scott is popular. The feeling which pervaded them was too deep 
for general sympathy. Their style was often too mysterious for 
general comprehension. They made a few esoteric disciples, and 
many scoffers. Lord Byron founded what may be termed an 
exoteric Lake school; and all the readers of verse in England, we 
might say in Europe, hastened to sit at his fect. What Mr. 
Wordsworth had said like a recluse, Lord Byron said like a man 
of the world, with less profound feeling, but with more perspicuity, 
energy, and conciseness. We would refer our readers to the last 
two cantos of Childe Harold, and to Manfred, in proof of these 
observations.” 
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We have nothing to add upon the subject, but we shall take this 
opportunity of correcting the clumsy error into which Mr. Moir has 
fallen in attributing to Byron the expression, “I got up one fine 
morning, &c.”? For our part, we wish the sayings of great men to 
be repeated as they said them. There is a delicate chastity of exact- 
ness in matters of this sort, which, we think, cannot be too strictly 
preserved. Now, in Moore’s Life of Byron, we find that Byron’s 
own words did not allude to meteorological observations, but were 
simply to this effect—‘‘ I awoke one morning, and found myself 
famous.”” With respect to Mr. Moir’s vulgar edition of the poet’s 
well-known “ Jo Triumphe,” we have only to say, that “ Wan fine 
mornin’”’ is the exordium of all the tribe of Teagues, and Larrys, 
and Phelims, whom we meet in the pages of Cockney tourists, gar- 
rulous about dayginds, merry or melancholy, Leprechaunish or 
Bansheeish. | 

“Who killed John Keats?” Let us see Delta’s epitaph on him: 


“Crude, unequal, extravagant, nay, absurd as he sometimes is—for 
there is scarcely an isolated page in Enpymion to which one or more of 
those harsh epithets may not in some degree be justly applied—yet, on the 
other hand, it would be difficult to point out any twenty lines in sequence 
unredeemed by some happy turn of thought, some bright image, or some 
eloquent expression. That all this was the result of imaginative wealth 
and youthful inexperience is demonstrated by the last poems John Keats 
was permitted to give the world, and which were as rich, but much more 
select in imagery, purer in taste, and more fastidious in diction, as well as 
more felicitous and artistic. He had found out that, in order to keep 
interest alive, it was necessary to deal less with the shadowy, the remote, 
and the abstract; and that without losing in dignity, he might descend 
more to the thoughts and feelings—nay, even to the ways, and habits, and 
language of actual life. From the pure mythological of Endymion, he at- 
tempted a blending of the real with the supernatural in Lamia, and exactly 
with the degree of success which might, in the management of such ele- 
ments, have been expected from him. Jsabella or the Pot of Basil, his 
version of Boccaccio’s exquisite little story, is much less questionable. We 
have, therein, character and incident, as well as description ; and to these, 
the last is made subordinate. We there also see, for the first time, that 
instead of playing with his theme, he has set himself in earnest to grapple with 
it. The composition is more elaborate, and we have a selection of thoughts 
and images instead of the indiscriminate pouring forth of all. * ° In 
this poem he wonderfully triumphed over his earlier besetting frailties— 
want of precision and carelessness of style, and exhibited such rapid strides 
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of improvement,as enable us to form some probable estimate of what his 
genius might have achieved, had he béen destined to reach maturer years 
* * In his earlier poems Keats was too extramundane—too fond of the 
visionary. His fancy and feelings rioted in a sort of sun-coloured cloud. 
land, where all was gorgeous and glowing, rose-tinctured, or thunderous; 
but ever most indistinct, and often incomprehensible, save when regarded 
as dream-like imaginings—the morning reveries of a young enthusiast. His 
genius, however, was gradually coming under the control of judgment; 
his powers of conception and of expression were alike maturing; and his 
heart was day by day expanding to the genial influences of healthy simple 
nature. A large portion of what he has left behind is crude, unconcocted, 
and unsatisfactory, exhibiting rather poetical materials than poetical super. 
structure ; but his happier strains indicate the presence of a great poet in 
something more than embryo. Which of ‘our acknowledged magnates, if 
cut off at the same age, would have left so much really excellent? Alto. 
gether, whether we regard his short fevered life, or the quality of his 
genius, John Keats was assuredly one of the most remarkable men in the 
range of our poetical literature; nor, while taste and sensibility remain in 
the world, can ever his prediction of his own fate be verified, when he 
dictated his epitaph as that of one ‘ whose name was written in water.’ ’ 


We fully and cordially agree with Delta’s general estimate of poor 
John Keats, “the greatest of all our poets who have died in early 
youth.” His genius was, indeed, in its main features, as peculiar as 


his incredible fate, for which latter we have the authority of Byron’s 
cock-robin elegy. Keats was an idolator of the Beautiful, and his 
ardent Faith endowed even inanimate creation with life, nay more, 
with a kind of womanly life. In one of his miscellaneous poems he 
thus addresses the moon: 


** Of upeast eye, and tender pondering !"” 
To the same planet he exclaims: 
* Thou dost bless everywhere, with silver lip 
Kissing dead things to life— 


Innumerable mountains rise, and rise, 

Ambitious for the hallowing of thine eyes.” 
His pregnant soul would fain invest all things with a subtle spirit 
of life vibrating in harmony with his own. If the characteristic of 
Wordsworth’s poetry was pan-theistic, that of Keats was pan- 
erotic. “* His opening line” [of Endymion], says Mr. Moir, “ ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ is the key-note to the whole body of 
his poetry.” 
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Of the great, but truly unfortunate Shelley, Mr. Moir gives us the 
following portrait: | 

«“ He is assuredly the most ethereal of all our poets, alike in imagery and 
language ; his imagery dealing principally with elemental nature, while his 
language, in delicate tenuity, seems almost fitted to describe dissolving 
views, as they ‘come like shadows, so depart.’ 

“ Even now he is principally remembered by his lesser works, his Sensi- 
tive Plant, his Skylark, his Cloud, &c. 

* * “ A much higher place has been claimed for the great mass of his 
verse than it seems to me to be at all entitled to. Gorgeous, graceful, and 
subtle qualities it indeed invariably possesses; and no one can be more 
ready to admit them than I am; but he had only a section of the essential 
properties necessary to constitute a master in the art. The finest poetry is 
that (whatever critical coteries may assert to the contrary, and it is exactly 
the same with painting and sculpture) which is most patent to the general 
understanding, and hence to the approval or disapproval of the common 
sense of mankind. We have only to try the productions of Shakspeare, of 
Milton, of Dryden, of Gray and Collins, Scott, Burns, Campbell, and 
Byron, indeed of any truly great writer whatever, in any language, by this 
standard, to be convinced that such must be the case. Verse that will not 
stand being read aloud before a jury of common-sense men is—and you 
may rely upon the test—wanting in some great essential quality. It is here 
that the bulk of the poetry of Shelley—and not of him only, but of most of 
those who have succeeded him in his track as poets—is, when weighed in 
the balance, found wanting. And why? Because these writers have left 
the highways of truth and nature, and, seeking the bye-lanes, have there, 
mistaking the uncommon for the valuable, bowed down to the idols of 
affectation and false taste. * * Shelley was undoubtedly a man of genius, 
of very high genius, but of a peculiar and unhealthy kind. It is needless 
to disguise the fact, and it accounts for all—his mind was diseased: he 
never knew, even from boyhood, what it was to breathe the atmosphere of 
healthy life, to have the mens sana in corpore sano. His sensibilities were 
over acute; his morality was thoroughly morbid; his metaphysical specu- 
lations allegorical, incongruous, incomprehensible—alike baseless and ob- 
jectless. The suns and systems of his universe were mere nebula ; his 
continents were a chaos of dead matter; his oceans ‘a world of waters, 
and without a shore.’ For the law of gravitation—that law which was to 
preserve the planets in their courses—he substituted some undemonstrable 
dreamlike reflection of a dream, which he termed intellectual beauty. 
Life, according to him, was a phantasimagorical pictured vision, mere 
colours on the sun-set clouds; and earth a globe hung on nothing—self- 
governing, yet, strange to say, without laws. It is gratuitous absurdity to 
call his mystical speculations a search after truth; they are no such thing ; 
and are as little worth the attention of reasoning and responsible man as 
2¢ 
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the heterogeneous reveries of a night-mare. They are a mere flaring up 
in the face of all that Revelation mercifully disclosed, and all that sober 
reason has confirmed. Shelley's faith was a pure psychological negation, 
and cannot be confuted, simply because it asserts nothing; and under the 
childish idea that all the crime, guilt, and misery of the world have resulted 
from—what ?—not the depravity of individuals, but from the very means, 
civil and ecclesiastical, by which these, in all nations, have been at least 
attempted to be controlled. He seemed to take an insane delight in select. 
ing, for poetical illustration, subjects utterly loathsome and repulsive ; and 
which religion and morality, the virtuous and the pure, the whole natural 
heart and spirit of upright man, either rise up in rebellion against, or 
shrink back from instinctively, and with horror.” 


As far as mere brilliancy and power of genius are concerned, 
Shelley might have ranked with our greatest poets, or at least have 
been of their company; but his poetical supremacy has been too 
fatally challenged by his irreligious insanity, and the Paradise of 
English rhyme, beholding its Michael in Milton, sees in Shelley its 
Lucifer. 

The following stanza in the Revolt of Islam contains within its 
brief compass a biography of Shelley, and a review of his works: 


** To own all sympathies, and outrage none, 
And, in the inmost bowers of sense and thought, 
Until life’s sunny day is quite gone down, 
To sit and smile with joy, or, not alone, 
To kiss salt tears from the warm cheek of woe, 
To live, as if to love and live were one” — 


Well, why do you pause? Finish the stanza— 


* This is not faith or law, nor those who bow 
To thrones on Heaven or Earth such destiny may know.” 


There is the whole secret—the nutshell cracked, and laid open. 
His poetry was of the poets, his philosophy of the fools. “ He is 
principally remembered by his lesser works,” says Mr. Moir. As 4 
mere matter of fact, this is so; but those who have ever met with 


_an edition of Shelley’s works other than such as the Albums sup- 


ply, will “ principally remember” the Revolt of Islam. With all its 
faults of obscurity and prolixity, it not only breathes a spirit of 
exalted feeling, but contains numerous passages of practical powet 
sufficient to satisfy even a “ jury of common-sense men.” 
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Who comes this way with laurelled brow and “ bugle-horn,” his 
“eomrades” of verse following him at a discreet distance, as is 
meet? Of him may we say—of his spiritual self—in his own 


silver accents : 
‘“* Never did creature pass, 


So slightly, musically made, 
So light upon the grass.” 


A man truly who hath “ uttered rhyme and reason.”” Way for the 
laureate! Through all his better poetry runs a rich, deep vein of 
wisdom, its great characteristic in our opinion; but it has another. 
“No humour like Irish humour,” says Pendennis. Notwithstanding 
our prepossessions, we are not blind to the fact that Tennyson has a 
humour all his own, delicate and quaint. Of his two characteristics 
combined here is an example: 
** The old order changeth, giving place to new, 


And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


To him, indeed, above all men, is it given, like his own “ cruel 
little Lilian,” to be 
‘¢ So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple.” 


The exquisitely delicate humour of the following character, (the 
poem is entitled “‘ A Character,”) would drive a punster mad:— 


** With a half-glance upon the sky 
At night, he said, ‘ The wanderings 
Of this most intricate universe 
Teach me the nothingness of things.’ 
Yet could not all creation pierce 
Beyond the bottom of his eye. 

He spake of beauty: that the dull 
Saw no divinity in grass, 

Life in dead stones, or spirit in air; 
Then, looking as 'twere in a glass, 
He smooth'd his chin, and sleeked his hair, 
And said the earth was beautiful.” 


Was it from this picture Dickens got his Pecksniff? The latter, 
compared to the former, reminds us of those caricatures we some- 
times see in Punch, “after” some works of the great masters, 
which they profess to parody. 
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Of the Princess (viewed as a whole) we entertain no enthusiastic 
admiration. We have never been in love with a strong-minded 


But the whole poem is worth reading for its glorious end- 


ing, from which we cannot but quote a few lines :— 


‘* For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like to difference : 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

a © * 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of time, 
Sit, side by side, full summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other, ev'n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men.” 





Not less in beauty and wisdom are the two poems he entitles, 
“ You ask me why, though ill at ease,” and “ Love thou thy land.” 
He is not free from the perverse madness which was the character- 
istic of the Lakers in their less happy moments of inspiration, and 
because the great poets Coleridge and Wordsworth sometimes wrote 
prose and published it as verse, and doggrel, and would have it that 
it was poetry, Tennyson will do so too, as we shall presently see. 
He sings to an owl thus: 


‘**T would mock thy chaunt anew ; 
But I connot mimic it; 
Not a whit of thy tuwhoo, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
With a lengthened loud halloo, 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhoo—o—o.” 


That to be “simple,” or familiar, it is not necessary to be “ silly,” 
the following lines will show. It is of Olivia the Talking Oak thus 


discourseth :— 
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‘¢ But as for her, she staid at home, 
And on the roof she went, 

And down the way you use to come 
She looked with discontent. 

She left the novel half uncut 
Upon the rose-wood shelf ; 

She left the new piano shut ; 
She could not please herself.” 


We shall hear Mr. Moir felicitating the laureate: 


‘Mixed up with many of the elements used by Wordsworth, Hunt, 
Keats, and Shelley, poetry about twenty years ago began to assume some- 
thing like a new form of manifestation in the verse of Alfred Tennyson—a 
man of fine and original, but of capricious and wayward genius, With a 
delightful manner of his own—one more so this age knoweth not—Tenny- 
son seems strangely destitute of self-reliance. Let it not be supposed for 
one moment that I am not deeply alive to the excellencies of Alfred Ten- 
nyson as a poet, for I regard him in some points standing at this moment 
at the very head of our poetical literature. But he is much more apt to 
be copied in his errors than in his excellencies; and what I maintain is 
that, although a great artist, he is a very unequal one. Possessed of a rich 
and rare genius, he is, in a certain walk, and that his own—the imagina. 
tive, the quaintly graphic, and the picturesque—unquestionably a master. 
Above all, his poetry possesses, in an eminent degree, one of the highest 
attributes—suggestiveness ; and there he will even stand the severe test of 
old Longinus, who enunciates in his tenth section, that ‘we may pro- 
nounce that sublime, beautiful, and true, which permanently pleases, and 
which takes generally with all sorts of men.’ The laurel crown of England 
‘which Dryden and divine Spenser wore,’ has, by the recent lamented 
decease of the great Poet of the Lakes, been transferred to the more 
youthful brow of Alfred Tennyson. 


‘** He won it well, and may he wear it long.’ 


“ Sketches of the Poetical Literature of the past half-century” — 
Yes, such is the title of the work. Foreign, as well as native 
poetical literature? No, no—nglish poetical literature, merely. 
Then, why is there made no mention of Longfellow? Why, because 
he is a foreigner, and that would be to notice foreign——It would be 
ho such thing! We care not a farthing upon what clod of earth a 
man may have been born. Genius is your true citizen of the world. 
We care not what may be the fashion of the political state under 
whose rule Longfellow may live. English is a big word, and will 
stretch farther even than the limits of the Empire on which, ‘tis 
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said, the sun never sets; for the people of the New World are ap 
Eng!:sh-speaking people, and Longfellow has written English poetry, 
and is a name in English literature, as much as though he were a 
subject of her Majesty. Was not Terence an African born? And 
yet we never think of his skin, though we read his poetry. But it 
is objected, he lived under Roman rule, Civis Romanus erat, where- 
as Mr. Longfellow It really matters not. Had it even been 
otherwise, he should be accounted by us as much a Roman poi 
as Virgil; for the common bond of language made them countrymen 
and fellow-citizens in the land of genius. America may send us 
foreign corn; but she cannot send us foreign literature. “I am an 
English poet,” cries Shakspeare from the banks of Avon. “So 
are we,” say Moore and Scott, by the Liffey, or the Tweed. ‘ And 
1, too,” rejoins Longfellow from the New World shore of the At- 
lantic. His beautiful poem, “‘ Evangeline,” though disfigured by 
that fatal affectation, loved of Southey and not unloved even of 
Coleridge, attempting to cramp the feet of modern language in 
the sandals of ancient prosody, is redeemed by a tale of surpassing 
interest, treated with true poetic feeling. 





‘* Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey ; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 


+ . . 
Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of grey o'er her forehead, 
Dawn of another life that broke o’er her earthly horizon, 
As in the eastern sky the first faint streaks of the morning. 


On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 
‘Gabriel! O my beloved!’ 
Still stands the forest primeval; but, far away from its shadow, 

Side by side in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleeping. 

Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and for ever, 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 
Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their labours, 
Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their journey !" 


Well, what is it? Why don’t you zo on? 
** Hark! my merry comrades call me, sounding on the bugle-born. ” 


Reader, it is even so—and our “ merry comrades,” the imps that 
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“thick men’s ink,” are screaming to us for M.S.S.—yell upon yell! 
Mighty is their hunger for all things plume of goose hath touched. 
We shall soon bid adieu to our braw John Highlandman, but we 
shall first quote what Professor Wilson says of him: 

“Of Moir,” says glorious Christopher, “ our own ‘ delightful 
Delta,’ as we love to call him—and the epithet now by right ap- 
pertains to his name—we shall now say simply this, that he has 
produced many original pieces which will possess a permanent place 
in the poetry of Scotland. Delicacy and grace characterize his 
happiest compositions; some of them are beautiful in a cheerful 
spirit that has only to look on nature to be happy; and others 
breathe the simplest and purest pathos. His scenery, whether sea- 
coast or inland, is always truly Scottish; and at times his pen drops 
touches of light on minute objects, that till then had slumbered in 
the shade, but now ‘shine well where they stand’ or lie, as com- 
ponent or characteristic parts of our lowland landscapes. Let others 
labour away at long poems, and for their pains get neglect or obli- 
vion; Moir is seen as he is in many short ones, which the Scottish 
Muses ‘ may not willingly let die.’ And that must be a pleasant 
thought when it touches the heart of the mildest and most modest 
of men, as he sits by his family fire, beside those most dear to him, 
after a day past in smoothing, by his skill, the bed and the brow of 
pain, in restoring sickness to health, in alleviating sufferings that 
cannot be cured, or in mitigating the pangs of death,” 

We can conceive an author making a lasting reputation as 
the writer of a standard book on the subject treated by Delta. A 
man who could bring to the task knowledge, experience, suscepti- 
bility, discernment—a head—a heart—and a practised pen—might 
“awake one morning, and find himself famous.” The subject is 
well worthy of all the energies of criticism the most learned, candid, 
and exalted. We cannot bring ourselves to think that Mr. Moir 
has done with it all that might be done, but he has accomplished 
that which a gifted man might be proud to have attempted. It is 
now of record—this appendix to the poetical literature of the last 
half century; and most useful and delightful will it be, by many a 
pleasant fireside and in many a snug study, to turn from the pages 
of the poets to those of their eloquent critic. We would wish to 
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speak cf Mr. Moir’s “ booke” in the terms in which the Editors of 
Shakspeare’s “ booke” discoursed thereof, some two hundred years 
ago, in followynge wyse, in their “ Preface of the Players:” 


“ To the great variety of Readers, 

From the most able to him that can but spell: there you are num- 
ber’d. We had rather you were weigh’d. Especially when the 
fate of all Bookes depends upon your capacities: and not of your 
heads alone, but of your purses. Well! it is now publique, and 
you will stand for your priviledges, wee know; to read, and censure. 
Do so, but buy it first. That doth best commend a Booke, the 
Stationer saies. Then, how odde soever your braines may be, or 
your wisdomes, make your licence the same, and spare not. Judge 
your five shillings worth, so you rise to the just rates, and welcome. 
But, whatever you do, Buy.” Mr. Moir’s “ Booke” is a portrait 
gallery—portable—a great point—for the little volume will not tire 
the delicatest hand of lady-reader by the evening fire, and is bean- 
tifully brought out. The vol. or the hand—which? Both! The 
likenesses are for the most part good, the colouring always fine, and 
you may refresh your eye with rare glimpses of back-ground, un- 
obtrusive and appropriate. Therein you will encounter Byron’s fierce 
and melancholy and tender glance, as of the eagle regarding his 
mate; and the calm eye of Wordsworth, as of an angel watching; 
and the great Minstrel’s hale and vigorous look; and the “ glittering 
eye” of the “ Ancient” one; and the elegant presence of the Courtier 
of Hope; and Rogers gazing on Ginevra’s fleshless arm; and Shel- 
ley with his draggled Lucifer-plumes; and the Irish boy with “‘tear- 
drop bright’ning to a smile;” and Southey, “on the banks of Sella,” 
in his hand the bridle of the riderless Orelio; and Felicia, and her 
band of sisters, ““ Beauty making beautiful old rhyme;” and the 
lesser spirits of the time—of all that time—of all these fifty years— 
the first moiety of the as yet greatest product of the Ages, the 
Nivereenta Century! How proudly rose that wave of Time—with 
what a sparkle and glory on its crest! What a world-heard hymn 
in its long boom, that swelled to thunder in its advance, and then 
died gradually away in the delicate music of its receding years! 

And for this coming wave that has just raised its head—T7his 
half-century—what of it? Who is there can prophesy thereof? 
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There is much room for doubt and for fear—progression has been 
continuous, but unequally so—we begin to feel old—the Future 
will crave for change—and, finally, ‘Society is a standing miracle,” 
at all periods, but especially now. Our Time—the day with us— 
and the day after it—are very critical. True, Material Civilization 
exalteth her horn, and at this very hour holds her levee in that 
* house,” whence she had better “throw no stones.” But where 
may we see any sure hope for that civilization of the heart and of 
the mind, to which the material arts are but handmaids? At home 
the path of progress is perilous—abroad Liberty has become a 
reproach. The continental peoples have failed to establish such 
free institutions as Christianity can afford to keep house with. And, 
with all this, we know that Liberty is to genius, what light is to the 
plant, 
‘* For sure, if Dulness sees a grateful day, 
Tis in the shade of arbitrary sway.” 

The political and social complexion of our time will surely colour 
the literature of this next half century, whose great men and poets 
are yet invisible to our eyes. We look forth into the future, and 
we cry, Where are the Deliverers?—for all great minds deliver the 
world from some bondage of intellect, of fact, or of heart— 


Sister Anne! Sister Anne! do you see any one coming ?* 





Arr. I.—SHEIL. 


FirTgEN years ago we sat beside the man who is the subject of 
this memoir, and heard him, addressing the citizens of Waterford, 
and referring to the struggle for Catholic Emancipation, say, “I 
was born on the banks of your river, I left it a boy and a slave, I 
returned to it a man and a freeman, and may I in death sleep 
calmly by its murmuring waters.” Whilst we recall these words 
now the orator is again before us, and the shrill voice swells 
upon the ear, the eloquence of the tongue supplying the defect of 


* Whilst the above review was being printed, we received the melanchol 
yea “ lg goats death. ™ = “5 high ag deg 
desery praise given him ilson. 
entitled, “‘ The Death of 


Selim,” appeared in Blackwood for July, 1651. 
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vocal power; we see the small slight form quivering with energy, 
and the quick bright eye is flashing with all the light of genins— 
but the man has passed away for ever. He was one formed for the 
time in which he lived, a time which marked its epochs by great 
struggles for human liberty—by great mental disenthralments, by 
immortal triumphs, by ameliorations in the condition of the people, 
which constituted the honour, and made the glory of the age. We 
are not of that class who seek to depreciate the present by over- 
praising the past; in truth, our pleasures of memory are but those 
sorrowful recollections of the past which the great healer, Time, has 
spiritualized. Well, yet grievingly, do we remember the men of 
Sheil’s era—many of them were our dear and valued friends—and 
as we recall the memory of Mackintosh, of Horner, of Sydney Smith, 
of Peel, of O'Connell, of Sir Walter, of Campbell, of Bentham, 
of poor Maginn, and pleasant, grumbling, good-natured Theodore 
Hook, and grieve that the memory of them is all that now remains, 
we feel with Jeremy Taylor, “ Thus, death reigns in all the portions 
of our time. ‘The autumn with its fruits prodaces disorders, and 
the winter’s cold turns them into sharp diseases, and the spring 
brings flowers to strew our hearse, and the summer gives green turf 
and brambles to bind upon our graves. Calentures and surfeit, 
cold and agues, are the four quarters of the year, and all minister 
to death; and you can go no whither, but you tread upon a dead 
man’s bones.” 

Richard Lalor Sheil was born at Belleveu, in the county Kil- 
kenny, the residence of his father, Edward Sheil, on the 16th of 
August, 1791. Edward Sheil had speculated in Cadiz as a mer- 
chant, and had acquired a rather large fortane, which he invested 
in the purchase of the Belleveu property, and soon after he had 
become a landed proprietor, he married a Miss Catherine Mac- 
Carthy, of Spring Honse, in the county of Tipperary. Sheil’s early 
instruction was received from a French priest, the Abbé de Grimeau, 
who was forced to quit his country during the violence of the first 
revolution, and having arrived sgfely in Ireland, was received into 
Mr. Sheil’s family as private tutor to his son. Shortly after the 
treaty of Amiens, this Abbé retarned to his native Languedoc, and 
young Sheil was sent to a school at Kensington, established by the 
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son of the celebrated Prince de Broglio, and in which instruction 

was given by the Jesuits, who then called themselves Les Péres de 

ls Foi. Here Sheil was placed under the care and tuition of a 

Genoese named Molinari, and upon this tutor’s being ordered by 

his superior to proceed to Siberia, and if possible make his way into 

China as a missionary, Sheil was removed to Stonyhurst, the College 

of the Jesuits in Lancashire. Stoneyhurst was once the property of 

the Sherbourne family, and passed afterwards into the possession of 
the Dukes of Norfolk; eventually it was purchased by Mr. Weld of 

Ludlow Castle, who had been educated by the Jesuits at St. Omer’s, 

and they having been forced to fly from their schools at Leige and 

Bruges, were at last welcomed by their old pupil to Stonyhurst. 

Here they were permitted to stay during his life, and at his death 
- (be had been for some time an ecclesiastic, although having a large 

family) he devised the mansion-house, with a large tract of land, to 
his old masters. Sheil continued some years at Stonyhurst, and of 
his life there, of his teachers, and of the Jesuits, so far as he himself 
knew them, he ever spoke and wrote in terms of deep and sincere 
regard. We like a man who can look back with pleasure on his 
school days, and who can recall the traits and manners of those who 
taught, and those who learned with him; it is a pleasant healthy 
state of heart and mind, and though, as old times come back upon 
us, we find, it is true, that many of our hopes, some of our highest 
day dreams, and most towering mind-built castles, are but airy 
nothings, yet we love the old recollections because they sprang from 
pure sources, and had, as Campbell says, 

* Least the taint of earthly clod, 

Were freshest from the hand of God.” 

We liked to hear Sheil, the man long inured to all the cares 
and cankers of a jarring political life, recalling the memories of his 
schoolmates and of his teachers. It made him in our minds a 
better man, and showed us, that however blasé the politician might 
be, still that all true feeling was not obliterated. Let him who 
doubts the power of our schoolboy joys and recollections to outlive 
our youth, even to continue fresh as in our schoolboy days, read 
Stanley’s Life of Arnold, and he will there find, in that beautiful 
and graceful tribute from a pupil in the record of a good man’s life, 
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the dignity of the teacher’s calling, and the gratitude men cherish 
for a worthy preceptor, who made the schoolboy time a bright era 
in existence. 

After leaving Stonyhurst, Sheil entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
where, we need scarcely add, his attention was devoted to classical 
reading; indeed, we have seldom, if ever, found a man of Sheil’s 
peculiar cast of genius able to study with pleasure, or perhaps even 
capable of appreciating, ihe mathematical sciences. In the College 
Historical Society, of which we was a member, Sheil was not a very 
frequent speaker; and when he did address the society, his efforts 
were not considered of a very high order, either for argument or 
eloquence. The fact is, that to draw forth his powers, Sheil re- 
quired a subject in which his feelings were deeply and genuinely 
interested. Every man who prepares his addresses with that care 
and elaboration which Sheil bestowed on bis speeches, requires 4 
subject which interests not only during the conception of the ideas, 
but also to the full completion of the composition. He could not 
excel in the Historical Society; the stage was there certainly; quick 
and able speakers were opposed to him; but it was a mimic stage, 
and the speakers were but actors. In the Catholic Association it 
was entirely another scene: there all was real, and the eloquence, 
the genius, the power of the orator, raised him above all defects of 
voice, of stature, and of gesture. In the Society the Rev. James 
Maghee was his chief rival, and most certainly his superior as an 
orator and a debater. 

Having kept his terms in Lincoln’s Inn, Sheil was called to the 
Irish Bar in Hilary Term, 1814; but his father having by unforta- 
nate speculations lost a large portion of his property, Sheil was un- 
willing to press upon him for the money requisite to pay the charges 
on his call, and he accordingly tried his genius for dramatic compo- 
sition, and produced his first tragedy, entitled “ Adelaide, or the 
Emigrants,” which he dedicated to Miss O'Neill, and applied to her 
the lines of Voltaire— 


* Lillusion cette reine des cceurs 
Marche a ta suite, inspire les alarmes, 
Le sentiment, les regrets, les douleurs, 
Et le plaisir de rependre des larmes.” 
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Indeed, all his tragedies appear to have been written for Miss 
O'Neill; and he seems, in describing the charms of his heroines, to 
have had before him the peculiar beauties which distinguished the 
great actress. In the tragedy just referred to, the following lines 
are found, and they exhibit a very beautiful specimen of word- 


painting—a perfect portrait :— 


‘** Those fair blue eyes, 
Where shines a soul most pensive and most loving, 
Her soft variety of winning ways,— 
And all the tender witchery of her smiles, 
That charm each sterner grief, her studious care 
In all the offices of sweet affection, 
Would render the world enamoured.” 





And in “Evadne” there is a very fine picture of Miss O'Neill, in 
all the glory of her beauty. ‘* Adelaide” was well received, chiefly 
indeed owing to the acting of Miss O'Neill, who played the heroine. 
Although there are fine poetic passages in the tragedy, it is not a 
work of high or even second-rate merit. In 1816, Sheil married a 
Miss O'Halloran, a niece of the late Sir William M‘Mahon, Master 
of the Rolls, and this match was one looked on as prudent, owing 
to the connection with Sir William; but Sheil appears to have pro- 
fited little by it. Sir Walter Scott used to say, “There is no ad- 
miration for me like that of an admiring attorney ;” but the simple 
fact is, that no sooner does a lawyer let the world see that he is 
addicted to flirtation with the Muses, than the attorneys at once 
consider him unfaithful to Themis; the novels of Justinian are the 
only novels the would-be lawyer should know. Sheil had not the 
wisdom of Sir William Blackstone, and did not, like him, bid good- 
bye to his books when called; so he bore an empty bag, and to 
supply the want of money he again turned his attention to dramatic 
composition, and produced, first, the tragedy of “ Bellamira, or the 
Fall of Tunis,” and secondly, “The Apostate.” These tragedies 
were successful, but ‘entirely owing to the acting, the composition is 
not superior to that of “ Adelaide;” but, as if resolved to show the 
world what he really could do, with time snd care, Sheil produced, 
in 1819, the well-known tragedy of “ Svadne, or the Statue,” 
which he dedicated to Thomas Moore. The tragedy is founded on 
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Shirley’s “ Traytor,” and in the preface Sheil thought it necessary 
to explain this circumstance, and excused himself by stating, that 
“No one contests the originality of Douglas, because Home took 
his plot from an old ballad, and even profited by the Mirope of 
Voltaire. Rowe’s ‘Fair Penitent’ is a still stronger case: that 
fine tragedy is modelled on Massinger’s ‘ Fatal Dowry.’ Otway 
and Southerne rarely invented their plots.” If he were writing 
now he might add, that Burges modelled his “ Riches,” and Sir 
E. B. Lytton his ‘* Money,” on Massinger’s “ City Madame.” We 
do not, for our parts, think “ Evadne” worthy all the laudation it 
has received. We remember well the bewitching acting of Miss 
O’Neill; Macready was Ludovico, Young, Colonna, and Charles 
Kemble, Vicentio. With this cast no doubt there are few tragedies 
producable that could fail, but we do not consider “ Evadne” as 
poetical, as powerful in interest, or as effective in its situations, as 
“the Wife,” or ‘ Virginius,” of Sheridan Knowles, the ‘Gisip- 
pus” of Gerald Griffin, or Charles Kean’s purchased play, “ The 
Wife’s Secret.” The best scene in the entire of ‘‘ Evadne” is in 
the fifth act, the Statue scene. Colonna, in revenge for the insult 
offered to his sister’s honour by the king, resolves to kill him, 
though his (Colonna’s) guest. He comes throngh the gallery of 
statues to the door of the king’s chamber; Evadne is concealed 
behind one of the statues, but advances to address her brother. 


{ Cotonna advances towards the chamber-door. 


Con. I will do it! 
[ He pushes the door, and finds, from his agitated 
condition, it is difficult to move. 

I can scarce move the door—it will not yield— 
It seems as if some mighty hand were laid 
Against it to repel me. 

( Voice exclaims) Hold! 

Con. (Starting) It was only 
My thought informed the air with voice around me— 
Why should I feel as if I walked in guilt 
And trod to common mwurder—he shall die! 
Come then, enraging thought, into my breast 
And turn it into iron! 

( Voice) Hold! 














Con. It shot 
With keen reality into mine ear. 

A figure in the shadow of the moon, 
Moves slowly in my sight, and now appears 
Like a fair spirit of the midnight hour ! 
What art thou ? 


Evapne advances from behind the statues. 


Evap. Heaven does not alone empley 
The holy creatures of another world, 
As heralds of its merciful behests : 
But can make angels of the things of earth, 
And use them in its purest minist’rings. 
My brother! 

Con. How, my sister! is it meet 
You watch the foot-fall of my midnight tread ? 
Come you across my purpose ? 

Evap. From my chamber 
That to the great hall leads, I did behold you, 
In dreadful converse with Ludovico.— 
Your looks at the banquet did unto my fears 
Forebode no blessed issue, for your smiles 
Seemed veils of death, and underneath your brows 
I saw the silent furies—Oh, Colonna,— 
Thank Heaven, the safety of Vicentio 
Has given me power to watch your dangerous steps! 
What would you do ? 

Cox, Methinks it ill pertains 
To woman’s humbler nature to pursue 
The steps of man, and pry into his purpose. 
Get thee to rest. 

Evan. Is that high front, Colonna, 
One to write Cain upon ?—Alas, Colonna, 
I did behold you with Ludovico, 
By yonder moon, and I as soon had seen thee 
Commune with the great foe of mankind— 
What wouldst thou do? 

Cor. Murder! 

Evan. What else, Colonna, 
Couldst thou have learned from Ludovico ? 

Con. In yonder chamber lies the king—I go 
To stab him to the heart ? 

Evan. "Tis nobly done! 
I will not call him king—but guest, Colonna— 
Remember, you have called him here—remember 
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You have pledged him in your father’s golden cup ; 
Have broken bread with him—the man, Colonna,_—— 
Cor. Who dares to set a price upon my life— 
What think’st thou “twas ? 
Evan. I think there's nought too dear 
To buy Colonna’s life. 
Con. "Twas a vast price 
He asked me then—you were to pay it too— 
It was my Evadne’s honour. 
Evap. Ha! 
Cox. He gives my life upon condition—Oh, my sister! 
I am ashamed to tell thee what he asked. 
Evap. What! did he ?— 
Cot. Thou dost understand me now ?— 
Now—if thou wilt, abide thee here, Evadne, 
Where thou mayest hear his groan. [ Going in. 
Evan. Forbear, Colonna! 
For Heaven's sake, stay—this was the price he asked thee ! 
He asked thee for thy life ?—thy life ?—but, no— 
Vicentio lives, and—— 
Cor. (Aside) How is this? She seems 
To bear too much of woman in her heart ; 
She trembles—yet she does not shrink—her cheek 
Is not inflamed with anger, and her eye 
Darts not the lightning !— 
Evap. Oh! my dearest brother, 
Let not this hand, this pure, this white fair hand, 
Be blotted o'er with blood. 
Cot. Why, is it possible, 
She has ta’en the sinful wish into her heart ? 
By Heaven, her pride is dazzled at the thought 
Of having this same purple villain kneel, 
And bend his crown before her—She’s a woman ! 
Evadne ! 
Evav. Well? 
Con, The king expects me to 
Conduct you to his chamber—Shall I do so? 
Evan. I prithee, be not angry at my prayer— 
But bid him come to me. 
Cot. What! bid him come to thee ? 
Evan. And leave me with him here. 
Cot. What! leave thee with him? 
Evap. Yes—I implore it of thee—prithee, Colonna, 
Conduct my sovereign here. 
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Con. Yes—I will try her— 
I know not what she means, but, hitherto, 
I deemed her virtuous.—If she fall, she dies.— 
I'll here conceal myself, and if in word 
She give consent, I "ll rush upon them both 
And strike one heart thro’ the other. 

Evap. Send him to me. 

Con. There's a wild purpose in her solemn eye— 
I know not if ‘tis sin, but I will make 
A terrible experiment.—- What, ho! 
My liege, I bear fulfilment of my promise— 
Colonna bears Evadne to your arms! 


We admit this scene is very beautiful and very poetical, but we 
think it cannot be for a moment compared with the interview 
between Virginius and Lucius,* or that heart-rending one before 
Appius;f or with the scene amongst the tombs in “ Gisippus;” 
or the scene in ‘‘ The Wife’s Secret,” in which Evylin discovers the 
supposed lover of his wife; or that scene in the same play, where, 
with all the majesty of innocence, on finding itself suspected, the 
wife cries, still half forgiving, 


‘TI did not think I could so nearly hate thee.” 


We believe that Sheil had not the true spirit of a tragic poet. 
Dramas he might write, but the poetry of tragedy was beyond the 
limit of his genius. One advantage he certainly did derive from 
his tragedies, they filled his pockets; for all his dramatic works he 
received the sum of £2500. It was generally supposed that he 
assisted Banim in the composition and construction of the once 
much admired play, ‘Damon and Pythias.” Notwithstanding his 
success as a dramatist, the clients were still very few, and being 
anxious to extend his literary fame, he, in conjunction with the 
present Mr. Commissioner Curran, commenced those much talked 
of, but little known, “ Sketches of the Irish Bar,” which appeared 
from time to time, for a period of about seven years, in the pages 
of “The New Monthly Magazine.” Amongst these sketches we 
may mention as particularly worthy of notice, those of O'Connell, 
Sergeant (now Chief Justice) Blackburne, the late Chief Justice 


* Virginius, Act 3, Scene 5. t Ibid. Act 4, Scene |. 
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Doherty, the late Lord Norbury, the late Sir M. O’Loghlin, Leslie 
Foster, the Clonmel Assizes, and the Farewell of the Bar to Lor! 
Manners. Whilst writing these sketches, Sheil was the welcome 
guest of the literary society of Dublin, Our city was not then, as 
now, the capital of a nation falling off 2,000,000 in its population 
in ten years. In the hall of the Four Courts other topies of con- 
versation were started than the last slaughter in the Kilrush Union, 
or the last legal robbery perpetrated by way of sale in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court. Lady Morgan held her pleasant reunions, 
and talked of every thing, from Kant’s philosophy to O’Connell’s last 
speech. We had sufficient taste to support the National Theatre; 
we had an unbounded reliance in the potato crop. Richard Cobden 
was grinding the full labour from his white slaves, and free trade was a 
bugbear in Manchester; poor rates were unknown; and men had 
heartease enough to permit their enjoying the sunshine of life. » 

In such a state of society as this, the unemployed members of the 
Bar were, as might be expected, devoted to literature. The hall 
and library of the Four Courts were the places in which Doherty 
delighted to set his hearers in a roar. Goold and O’Connell flashed 
their humour and wit, to the delight of their companions; and Sheil 
resolved that he would catch the inspiration of the moment, and 
chronicle the best sayings and every day doings of the pleasant life 
about him. Thomas Campbell was then the chief literary support 
of the New Monthly. Well do we remember the langhing eye, the 
spruce dress, and half dandy, half dégagé air of the poet; the mind 
within was, in his case, well denoted by the dress of the outward 
man; and when he received from his friend Sheil the first “ Sketches 
of the Irish Bar,” his entire approbation was given to them, and we 
think most justly. Dashing, off-hand and clever, they display all 
the vivacity and power of language which render the writings of 
) Jules Janin so delightful, but are divested of his occasional froth 
and flippancy. We give first an extract from the paper on the “ Cala- 
. mities of the Bar;” and although more than a quarter of a century 
. has passed by since it was written, yet how often during these years 
has the melancholy tale told in the extract been enacted, how often 
may it not be enacted by some from amongst those 1,380 members 
who now compose the Irish Bar! 
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« The life of an eminent lawyer may be thus rapidly sketched. He is 
called without any other property than those talents which have not in 
general a descendable quality. For some years he remains unemployed ; 
at last gets a brief, creeps into the partialities of a solicitor, and sets up a 
bag and wife together. Irish morality does not permit the introduction 
into the chambers of a barrister of those moveable objects of unwedded 
endearments, which Lord Thurlow used to recommend to the juvenile 
members of the profession; and marriage, that perpetual blister, is pre- 
scribed as the only effectual sanative for the turbulent passions of the Lrish 
bar. In the spirit of imprudence, which is often mistaken for romance, 
our young counsellor enters with some dowerless beauty into an indissoluble 
copartnership of the heart. A pretty pauper is almost sure to be a prodi- 
gal. ‘Live like yourself,” is soon my lady's word. Shall Mrs, O'Bral- 
laghan, the wife of a mere attorney, provokingly display her amorphous 
ankle, as she ascends the crimson steps of her carriage, with all the airs of 
fashionable impertinence ; and is the wife of a counsellor in full practice, 
though she may have ‘ ridden double’ at her aunt Deborah's, to be unprovided 
with that ordinary convenience of persons of condition? After a faint show 
of resistance, the conjugal injunction is obeyed. But is it in an obscure 
street that the coachman is to bring his clattering horses to an instantaneous 
stand? Is he to draw up in an alley, and to wheel in a cul de sac? And 
then there is such a bargain to be had of a house in Merrion-square. A 
house in Merrion-square is accordingly purchased, and a bond, with 
warrant of attorney for confessing judgment thereon, is passed for the fine. 
The lady discovers a taste in furniture, and the profits of four circuits are 
made oblations to virtu. The counsellor is raised to the dignity of King's 
Counsel, and his lady is initiated into the splendours of the Viceregal court. 
She is now thrown into the eddies of fashionable life; and in order to 
afford evidence of her domestic propensities, she issues cards to half the 
town, with an intimation that she is at home? She has all this time been 
prolific to the full extent of Hibernian fecundity. The counsellor’s sons 
swagger it with the choicest spirits of Kildare-street ; and the young ladies 
are accomplished in all the multifarious departments of musical and literary 
affectation. Quadrilles and waltzes shake the illuminated chambers with a 
perpetual concussion. The passenger is arrested in nocturnal progress by 
the crowd of brilliant vehicles before the door, while the blaze of light 
streaming from the windows, and the sound of the harp and the tabour, 
and the din of extravagance, intimate the joyaunce that is going on within. 
But where is the counsellor all this while? He sits in a sequestered 
chamber, like a hermit in the forest of Comus, and pursues his midnight 
labours by the light of a solitary taper, scarcely hearing the din of pleasure 
that rolls above his head. The wasteful pleasures of the drawing-room, 
and the patient drudgery of the library, go on for years. The counsellor 
is at the top of the forensic, and his lady stands at the summit of the fashion- 
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able world. Death at length knocks at the door. Hv is seized by a sudden 
illness. ‘The loud knock of the judges peals upon his ear, but the double 
tap of the attorney is heard no more. He makes an unavailing effort to 
attend the courts, but is hurried back to his home, and laid in his bed, 
His eyes now begin to open to the realities of his condition. In the lone. 
liness and silence of the sick man’s chamber a train of reflections presents 
itself to his mind, which his former state of professional occupancy had 
tended to exclude. He takes a death-bed survey of his circumstances; 
looks upon the future; and by the light of that melancholy lamp that 
burns beside him, and throws its shadowing gleams upon his features, he 
sees himself, at the close of a most prosperous life, without a groat. The 
sense of his own folly, and the anticipated destitution of his family, settle at 
his heart. He has not adopted even the simple and cheap expedient of 
insuring his life, or by some miserable negligence has let the insurance 
drop. From the source of his best affections, and of his purest pleasures, 
he drinks that potion—that aqua Tophana of the mind, which renders all 
expedients of art without avail. Despair sits ministering beside him with 
her poisoned chalice, and bids defiance to Crampton. The hour of agony is 
at hand, when the loud and heartless voice of official insolence echoes from 
chamber to chamber; and, after a brief interval, the event of which the un- 
happy man had but too prescient a surmise is announced, the sheriff's officers 
have got in, and his Majesty's writ of fieri facias is in the progress of exe- 
cution; the sanctuaries of death are violated by the peremptory ministers of 
the law, and the blanket and the silk gown are seized together; and this is 
the conclusion of a life of opulence and of distinction, and let me add, of 
folly as well as fame. After having charmed his country by his eloquence 
and enlightened it by his erudition, he breathes his last sigh amidst the tears 
of his children, the reproaches of his creditors, and a bailiff’s jests.” 


Of the present Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Sheil wrote 
fairly and justly, allowing, of course, something for difference of 
politics. We give 


AW EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF CHIEF JUSTICE BLACK BURNE. 


‘He was called to the bar about the time that the celebrated John 
Philpot Curran was made Master of the Rolls.* A meeting of the bar 
was held for the purpose of presenting to Mr. Curran a congratulatory 
address. When this assembly had been convened, and after some of the 
most eminent persons in the profession had delivered their opinions, & 
young gentleman drew upon himself the general attention by coming deli- 
berately forward and opposing the motion, to afford a tribute of respect to 


— called in Trinity Term, 1805; Curran was raised to the bench 
mh LOR. 
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a man whose genius had reflected so much honor upon his country, and in 
whose speeches passages are to be found which rival the master-pieces of 
eloquence in ancient language. It would not have been extraordinary if 
some hoary pleader, actuated by political prejudices, operating upon a 
naturally narrow mind, which had undergone still greater contraction in 
the inferior departments of the profession, had opposed the tribute which 
it was intended to offer to the most renowned advocate at the bar; but it 
excited no little surprise, that a man who was not old enough to have per- 
sonally mingled with the ferocious contests of the civil war, (during which 
Mr, Curran had displayed an intrepidity which excited the animosities of 
the successful party,) and whose mind ought to have been susceptible of 
the impressions which the eloquence of Mr. Curran was so well calculated 
to produce upon the young and sensitive, should have tendered himself as 
a volunteer to the faction of which that great speaker was the antagonist, 
and had earned his best honours in their hate. The boldness of this pro- 
ceeding was quite sufficient to attract notice. Every eye was fixed on this 
juvenile and unknown dissentient from the great body of the bar. They 
saw a formal and considerate-looking person, with a gravity far beyond his 
years, advance with perfect coolness and self-possession; and while they 
condemned the feelings by which he was instigated, they could not but 
perceive that he had qualifications which were calculated to raise him to 
great eminence in his profession. His enunciation was perfect ; every tone 
was mellow and musical, and the cadences which marked his flowing and 
anelaborated sentences, manifested the finest sense of harmony, and a pecu- 
liarly rhythmical elocution. To these external qualities was added an 
easy, round, graceful, and unstudied gesture. Although he took the side 
upon which many angry and vindictive passions were marshalled, yet he 
betrayed none of the violence of political detestation. He was throughout 
calm, sober, and subdued, and displayed that clearness in statement, and 
that faculty for methodical exposition, which have since so much contri- 
buted to his great success in his profession. It was painful to see Mr. 
' Blackburne exhibiting at the same time so much ability and so little sense 
of the transcendant merits of the celebrated person whose laurels he endea- 
voured to blight. This step was the subject, I have heard, of general com- 
ment. It was considered a decided intimation of the course in politics 
which the young gentleman intended to take, and his promotion under a 
Tory ministry was generally expected.” 

The paper on Mr. Sergeant Blackburne is remarkable as contain- 
ing one of the finest efforts of Sheil’s pen, the description of the 
“ Burning of the Sheas,” as given to the reader in the sketch, and 
also as containing the same facts described oratorically. We sub- 
join both passages; but we think it right to explain first the facts 
of the case. The Sheas were middle-men, and their tenant was a 
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farmer named William Gorman. He was ejected by the Sheas for 
nonpayment of rent, and in revenge for the ejectment he resolved to 
murder them. He joined the gang of a notorious criminal named 
Maher, and it was resolved that no time should be lost in consum- 
mating vengeance. A woman of most abandoned life, Mary Kelly, 
discovered the plot, but through terror and through callousness, did 
not divulge the horrible secret. Upon the night of the murder, 
being unable to rest through anxiety of mind, she stole forth to the 
house where Maher and his hellish gang were deliberating, and over- 
heard all their plans. She hid herself amongst some brambles, and 
saw the murderers pass. She knew eight of them; they carried 
lighted turf, which they breathed upon from time to time, and kept 
it burning. She saw them advance to the house of the Sheas, and 
soon the roof was in flames. She heard the groans and shrieks of 
the victims, and the yells and whoops and savage laughter of the 
murderers; but soon all was still. As Sheil writes, 


* All was now over——the roof had fallen in, and the ruins of the cottage 
were become a sepulchre. Gorman and Maher, with their associates, left 
the scene of their atrocities, and returned by the same path by which they 
had arrived. Another eye, however, besides that of God, was upon them. 
They passed a second time near the place were Mary Kelly lay concealed: 
again she cowered at their approach, and, as they went by, had a second 
opportunity of identifying them. Here a circumstance took place which 
is, perhaps, more utterly detestable than any other which I have yet re- 
corded, The conversation of the murderers turned, upon the doings of 
the night, and William Gorman amused the party by mimicking the groans 
of the dying, and mocking the agonies which he had inflicted. * “* * 

‘For sixteen months no information whatever was communicated to 
Government. Mary Kelly was still silent, and did not dare to reproach 
Maher with the murder of Catherine Mullaly, for whose life she had made 
a stipulation." She did not even venture to look in the face of the mur- 
derer, although, when he visited her house, which he continued to do, 
she could not help shuddering at his presence. Still the deeds which she 
had seen were inlaid and burned in dreadful colours in her mind. The 
recollection of the frightful spectacle never left her. She became almost 
incapable of sleep; and, haunted by images of horror, used in the dead of 
night to rise from her bed, and wander over the lonely glen in which she 


* When she first discovered that the Sheas were to be murdered, she had 
extorted a promise from Maher that their servant, and her cousin, Catherine 
Mullaly, should not-be harmed. She was burned with the others. 
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had seen such sights; and although one would have supposed that she 
would have instinctively fled from the spot, she felt herself drawn by a 
kind of attraction to the ruins of the Shea's habitation, where she was ac- 
customed to remain till the morning broke, and then return, wild and wan, 
tober home. She stated, when examined in private previous to the trial 
in which she gave her evidence, that she was pursued by the spectre of her 
unfortunate kinswoman, and that whenever she lay down on her bed she 
thought of the ‘burning,’ and felt as if Catherine Mullaly was lying beside 
her, holding her child, ‘as black as a coal, in her arms.’ At length her 
conscience got the better of her apprehensions, and in confession she re- 
vealed her secret.to a priest, who prevailed upon her to give information, 
which, after a struggle, she communicated to Captain Despard, a justice of 
the peace for the county of Tipperary.” 


The description of the tortures of the conscience-racked School- 
master, in the ‘‘ Mysteries of Paris,” has been often cited as an 
example of very powerful writing; we think the record of remorse 
jast given is far more touching and real—both are true. We know 
nothing to equal this terrible phantom—‘ She was pursued by the 
spectre of her unfortunate kinswoman, and that whenever she lay 
down in her bed, she thought of the ‘ burning,’ and felt as_ if 
Catherine Mullaly was lying beside her, holding her child, as black 
as a coal, in her arms.” The reader will now be able to under- 
stand the following extracts :— 


THE BURNING OF THE SHEAS. 


‘Upon the morning of the 20th of November, 1821, the remains of the 
house of Patrick Shea, a respectable farmer, who held a considerable quan- 
tity of land at the foot of the mountain of Slievenamon, exhibited an 
appalling spectacle. It had been consumed by fire on the preceding night, 
and a large concourse of people (the intelligence of the conflagration 
having been rapidly diffused through the neighbouring glens) assembled to 
look upon the ruins. Of the thatched roof, which had first received the 
fire, a few smoking rafters were all that remained. The walls had given 
way, and stood gaping in rents, through which, on approaching them, the 
eye caught a glimpse of the dreadful effects of the devouring element. The 
door was burned to its hinges ; and on arriving at the threshold, as awful a 
scene offered itself to the spectator, as is recorded in the annals of terror. 
The bodies of sixteen human beings of both sexes lay together in a mass 
of corpses. The door having been closed when the flames broke out, the 
inhabitants precipitated themselves towards it, and, in all likelihood, mutu- 
ally counteracted their efforts to burst into the open air. The house 
being a small one, every individual in it bad an opportunity of rushing 
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towards the entrance, where they were gathered by hope, and perished in 
despair. Here they lay piled upon each other. Those who were upper. 
most were burned to the bones, while the wretches who were stretched 
beneath them, were partially consumed. One of the spectators, the uncle 
of a young woman, Catherine Mullaly, who perished in the flames, de- 
scribed the scene with a terrible particularity. With an expression of 
horror which six years had not effaced, he said, when examined as a witness, 
that the melted flesh ran from the heap of carcasses in black streams along 
the floor. But terrible as this sight must have been, there was another 
still more appalling. ‘The young woman whom I have already mentioned, 
Catherine Mullaly, resided in the house, and had been not very long before 
married. She had advanced a considerable period in pregnancy, and her 
child, which was born in the flames in a premature labour, made the 
eighteenth victim. I shall never forget the answer given by her uncle at 
the trial, when he was asked how many had perished, he answered that 
there was seventeen; but that if the child that was dropped (that was his 
phrase) in the fire was counted, the whole would make eighteen. His 
unfortunate niece was delivered of her offspring in the midst of the flames. 
She was not found among the mass of carcasses at the door, There were 
sixteen wretches assembled there, but, on advancing further into the house, 
in a corner of the room, lay the body of this unhappy young creature, and 
the condition in which her child was discovered, accounted for her separa. 
tion from the group of the dead. A tub of water lay on the ground be- 
side her. In it she had placed the infant of which she had been just 
delivered while the fires were raging around her, in the hope of preserving 
it; and in preserving its limbs she had succeeded, for the body was perfect 
with the exception of the head, which was held above the water, and which 
was burned away. Near this tub she was found, with the skeleton of the 
arm with which she had held her child hanging over it. It will be supposed 
that the whole of this spectacle excited a feeling of dismay among the 
spectators; but they were actuated by a variety of sentiments. Most of 
them had learned caution and silence, which are among the characteristics 
of the Irish peasantry, and whatever were then their feelings, deemed it 
advisable to gaze on without a comment; and there were not wanting 
individuals who, folding their arms, and looking on the awful retribution, 
whispered sternly to each other, ‘that William Gorman was at last 
revenged.’™ 


This is the calm, clear statement of the case, clothed, it is true, 
in beautiful language; we shall now find the same facts thundered 
on the ears of the listening peasantry, in all the power of oratory, 
and all the grace of eloquent diction. 


"The recollection of what I have seen and heard during the present 
assizes, is enough to freeze the blood. Well might Judge Burton, who is 
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a good and tender-hearted man—well might he say, with tears in his eyes, 
that he had not in the course of his judicial experience beheld so frightful 
a mass of enormities as the calendar presented. How deep a stain have 
those misdeeds left upon the character of your country, and what efforts 
should not be made by every man of ordinary humanity, to arrest the pro- 
gress of villany, which is rolling in a torrent of blood, and bearing down 
all the restraints of law, morality, and religion before it. Look, for exam- 
ple, at the murder of the Sheas, and tell me if there be any thing in the 
records of horror, by which that accursed deed has been excelled! The 
unborn child, the little innocent who had never lifted its sinless hands, or 
breathed the air of heaven—the little child in its mother’s womb—I do not 
wonder that the tears which flow down the cheeks of many a rude face 
about me, should bear attestation to your horror of that detestable atrocity. 
But I am wrong in saying that the child who perished in the flames was not 
born. Its mother was delivered in the midst of the flames. Merciful God! 
Born in fire! sent into the world in the midst of a furnace! transferred 
from the womb to the flames that raged round the agonies of an expiring 
mother! There are other mothers who hear me. This vast assemblage 
contains women, doomed by the primeval malediction to the groans of 
childbirth, which cannot be suppressed on the bed of down, into which the 
rack of maternal agony still finds its way. But say, you who know it best, 
you who are of the same sex as Catherine Mullaly, what must have been 
the throes with which she brought forth her unfortunate offspring, and felt 
her infant consumed by the fires with which she was surrounded! We 
can but lift up our hands to the God of Justice, and ask him, why has he 
invested us with the same form as the demons who perpetrated that unex- 
ampled murder! And why did they commit it ?—by virtue of a horrible 
league by which they were associated together, not only against their 
enemy, but against human nature and the God who made it !—for they 
were bound together—they were sworn in the name of their Creator, and 
they invoked Heaven to sanctify a deed which they were confederated to 
perpetrate by a sacrament of Hell!” 


Who is there, after reading these passages, can deny that Sheil 
was the Morales of orators? 

We are happy to perceive that in the sketch of Sergeant Black- 
burne, full justice is done to the great legal learning, the remarkable 
power of condensation, and consummate ability of the man. We 
recollect it was a disputed point whether Blackburne or the late Chief 
Justice Pennefather was the better general lawyer—and the opinion 
of the majority was in favour of the latter. However, the lawyer 
can be no longer thought of, and if Sheil were writing his sketch 
now, we are sure he would feel satisfaction in acknowledging Black- 
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burne to be a judge who confers honor on his country, and lustre 
on his noble profession, and dignity upon the bench, and whose 
learning secures deep and profound reverence for the decisions of 
that highest court of law, of which he is the fitting Chief. 

As a specimen of Sheil’s lighter style, we subjoin the following 
sketch of 


CHIEF JUSTICE NORBURY'S STUDY. 


‘* In the centre of the room lies a heap of old papers, covered with dust, 
mingled with political pamphlets, written some forty years ago, together 
with an odd volume of ‘ The Irish Parliamentary Debates,’ recording the 
speeches of Mr. Sergeant Toler.* On the shelves, which are half empty 
and exhibit a most ‘beggarly account,’ there are some forty moth-eaten 
law books, and by their side appear odd volumes of ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ and 
‘ Roderick Random,’ with the ‘ Newgate Calendar’ complete. A couple of 
worn-out saddles, with rusty stirrups, hung from the top of one of the 
bookcases, which are enveloped with cobwebs; and a long line of veteran 
boots, of mouldy leather, are arrayed on the opposite side of the room, 
King William's Picture stands over the chimney-piece, with prints of 
Eclipse and other celebrated racers, from which his Lordship’s politics and 
other predilections may be collected.” 


So much for his lordship’s study. Now for 


rHE COURT OF COMMON PLEAS IN THE DAYS OF CHIEF JUSTICE NORBURY. 


‘* His performances at Nisi Prius were greatly preferable, in the decline 
of the Dublin stage, to any theatrical exhibition; and as he drew exceed: 
ingly full houses, Mr. Jones began to look at him with some jealousy, and 
is said to have been advised by Mr. Sergeant Goold, who had a share of 
£3,565 5s. 93d. in Crow-street theatre, to file a dill for an injunction 


* As a specimen of Lord Norbury's (then Mr. Solicitor-General Toler) 
parliamentary eloquence, we give the following attack on Mr. Ponsonby: 
What was it come to, that in the Irish House of Commons they should 
listen to one of their own members degrading the character of an Irish 
gentleman by language which was fitted but for hallowing a mob? Had he 
heard a man uttering out of these doors such language as that by which the 
honourable gentleman had violated the decorum of parliament, he would 
have seized the ruffian by the throat, and dragged him to the dust! What 
were the House made af, who could listen in patience to such abominable 
sentiments ?—sentiments, thank God! which were acknowledged by 2° 
class of men in this country; except the execrable and infamous nest of 
traitors, who were known by the name of United Lrishmen, who sat brooding 
in Belfast over their discontents and treasons, and from whose publications 
he could trace word by word every expression the honourable gentleman 
had used.""—Jrish Parliamentary Debates, Feb. 22nd, 1797. 

Ponsonby stated that the only reply he should make to the honourable 
member was, that he would not fens at him. 
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against the Chief Justice, for an infringement of his patent. Lord Nor. 
bury was at the head of an excellent company. The spirit of the judge 
extended itself naturally enough to the counsel; and men who were grave 
and considerate every where else, threw off all soberness and propriety, and 
became infected with the habits of the venerable manager of the court, the 
wnoment they entered the Common Pleas. His principal performers were 
Messrs. Grady, Wallace, O'Connell, and Goold, who instituted a sort of 
rivalry in uproar, and played against each other. With such a judge, and 
such auxiliaries to co-operate with him, some idea may be formed of the 
attractions which were held out to that numerous class who have no fixed 
occupation, and by whom, in the hope of laughing hunger away, the Four 
Courts are frequented in Dublin. Long before Lord Norbury took his 
seat, the galleries were densely filled with faces strangely expressive of 
idleness, haggardness, and humour. At about eleven his lordship’s regis- 
trar, Mr. Peter Jackson, used to slide in, with an official leer; and a little 
after, Lord Norbury entered, with a grotesque waddle, and having bowed 
to the Bar, cast his eyes round the court. i ieee While the jury 
were swearing, he nodded familiarly to most of them, occasionally observ- 
ing, ‘A most respectable man." * The junior counsel having 
opened the pleadings, Lord Norbury generally exclaimed, ‘ A very pro- 
mising young man! Jackson, what is that young gentleman’s name ?’ 
‘Mr. —_—., my lord.’ ‘ What! of the County Cork? I knew it by his 
air, sir. You are a gentleman of very high pretensions, and I protest I 
have never heard the many counts stated in a more dignified manner in all 
my life, I hope I shall find you, like the paper before me, a Daily Free. 
man in my court,’ Having despatched the junior, whom he was sure to 
make the luckless but not inappropriate victim of his encomiums, he suf- 
fered the leading counsel to proceed. As he was considered to have a 
strong bias towards the plaintiff, experimental attorneys brought in the 
Common Pleas the very worst and most discreditable adventures in litiga- 
tion. The statement of the case, therefore, generally disclosed some paltry 
ground of action, which, however, did not prevent his lordship exclaiming 
in the outset, ‘A very important action indeed! If you make out your 
facts in evidence, Mr. Wallace, there will be serious matter for the jury.’ 
The evidence was then produced; and the witnesses often consisted of 
wretches vomited out of stews and cellars, whose emaciated and discoloured 
countenances showed their want and depravity; while their watchful and 
working eyes intimated that mixture of sagacity and humour by which the 
lower orders of Irish attestators are distinguished. They generally ap- 
peared in coats and breeches, the external decency of which, as they were 
hired for the occasion, was ludicrously contrasted with the ragged and 
filthy shirts, which Mr. Henry Dean Grady, who was well acquainted with 
‘the inner man’ of an Irish witness, though not without repeated injunc- 
tions to unbutton, at last compelled them to disclose. The cross-examina- 
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tions of this gentleman were admirable pieces of the most serviceable and 
dexterous extravagance. He was the Scarron of the bar; and few of the 
most practised and skilful of the horde of perjurers whom he was employed 
to encounter, could successfully withstand the exceedingly droll and comi. 
cal scrutiny through which he forced them to pass. He had a sort of 
‘Hail fellow, well met!’ manner with every varlet, which enabled him to 
get into his heart and core, until he had completely turned him inside out, 
and excited such a spirit of mirth, that the knave whom he was uncovering 
could not help joining in the merriment which the detection of his villany 
had produced. Lord Norbury, however, when he saw Mr. Grady pushing 
the plaintiff to extremities, used to come to his aid, and rally the broken 
recollections of the witness. This interposition called the defendant's 
counsel into stronger action, and they were as vigorously encountered by 
the counsel on the other side. Interruption created remonstrance ; remon- 
strance called forth retort; retor. generated sarcasm ; and at length voices 
were raised so loud, and the blood of the forensic combatants was so 
warmed, that a general scene of confusion, to which Lord Norbury most 
amply contributed, took place. The uproar gradually increased till it 
became tremendous; and to add to the tumult, a question of law, which 
threw Lord Norbury’s faculties into a complete chaos, was thrown into the 
conflict. Mr. Grady and Mr. O'Connell shouted upon one side, Mr. Wal- 
lace and Mr. Goold upon the other, and at last, Lord Norbury, the wit- 
nesses, the counsel, the parties, and the audience, were engaged in one 
universal riot, in which it was difficult to determine whether the laughter 
of the audience, the exclamations of the parties, the protestations of the 
witnesses, the cries of the counsel, or the bellowing of Lord Norbury pre- 
dominated, At length, however, his lordship’s superiority of lungs pre- 
vailed ; and, like olus in his cavern, (of whom, with his puffed cheeks and 
inflamed visage, he would furnish a painter with a model,) he shouted his 
stormy subjects into peace. These scenes repeatedly occurred during the 
trial, until at last both parties had closed, and a new exhibition took place. 
This was Lord Norbury’s monologue, commonly called a charge. He 
usually began by pronouncing the loftiest encomiums upon the party in the 
action against whom he intended to advise the jury to give their verdict. 
For this the audience were well prepared; and accordingly, after he had 
stated that the defendant was one of the most honorable men alive, and 
that he knew his father, and loved him, he suddenly came with a most sin- 
gular emphasis, which he accompanied with a strange shake of his wig, to 
the fatal ‘but,’ which made the audience, who were in expectation of it, 
burst into a fit of laughter, while he proceeded to charge, as he almost 
uuiformly did, in the plaintiff's favour. He then entered more deeply, as 
he said, into the case, and, flinging his judicial robe half aside, and some- 
times casting off his wig, started from his seat, and threw off a wild harangue, 
in which neither law, method, nor argument could be discovered. It ge- 
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nerally consisted of narratives connected with the history of his early life, 
which it was impossible to associate with the subject—of jests from Joe 
Miller, mixed with jokes of his own manufacture, and of sarcastic allusions 
to any of the counsel who had endeavoured to check him during the trial. 
He was exceedingly fond of quotations from Milton and Shakspeare, 
which, however out of place, were exceedingly well delivered, and evinced 
an excellent enunciation, At the conclusion of his charge he made some 
efforts to call the attention of the jury to any leading incident which parti- 
eularly struck him, but what he meant it was not very easy to conjecture ; 
and when he sat down, the whole performance exhibited a mind which re- 
sembled a whirlpool of mud, in which law, facts, arguments, and evidence 
were lost in unfathomable confusion.” 


% 


The late Sir Michael O’Loghlin was one of Sheil’s nearest friends, 
and the following extract is not to be considered as either over- 
strained or farcical. It does not place the professional position of 
O’Loghlin in too flattering a light. Attorneys were just as anxious 
to secure his assistance in court, or chamber, or in office, as is here 


represented, 
0'LOGNLIN AT COURT. 
“*Counsellor O'Loughlin, my motion is on in the Rolls!’—‘ Oh! 
Counsellor, I'm ruined for the want of you in the Common Pleas! '—*‘ For 
God's sake, Counsellor, step up for a moment to Master Townshend's 
office!’ Counsellor, what will I do without you in the King’s Bench! ’— 
‘Counsellor O’Loghlin, Mr. O'Grady is carrying all before him in the 
Court of Exchequer !'—-Such were the simultaneous exclamations, which, 
upon entering the Hall of the Four Courts, at the beginning of last term, 
I heard from a crowd of attorneys, who surrounded a little gentleman, 
attired in a wig and gown, and were clamorously contending for his pro- 
fessional services, which they had respectively retained, and to which, from 
the strenuousness of their adjurations, they seemed to attach the utmost 
value. Mr. O’Loghlin stood in some suspense in the midst of this riotous 
competition. While he was deliberating to which of the earnest applicants 
for his attendance he would addict himself, I had an opportunity to take 
notes of him. He had, at first view, a very juvenile aspect. His figure 
was light—his stature low, but his form compact, and symmetrically put 
together. His complexion was fresh and healthy, and intimated a wise 
acquaintance with the morning sun, more than a familiarity with the less 
talubrious glimmerings of the midnight lamp. His hair was of sanded hue, 
like that of his Danish forefathers, from whom his name, which in Gaelic 
signifies Denmark, as well as his physiognomy, intimates his descent. 
Although, at first, he appeared to have just passed the boundaries of boy- 
hood, yet, upon a closer inspection, all symptoms of puerility disappeared. 
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His head is large, and, from the breadth and altitude of the forchead, 
denotes a more than ordinary quantity of that valuable pulp, with the 
abundance of which the intellectual power is said to be in measure. His 
large eyes, of deep blue, although not enlightened by the flashings of con. 
stitutional vivacity, carry a more professional expression, and bespeak 
caution, sagacity, and slyness, while his mouth exhibits a steadfast kindliness 
of nature, and a tranquillity of temper, mixed with some love of ridicule, 
and, although perfectly free from malevolence, a lurking tendency to de. 
rision, An enormous bag, pregnant with briefs, was thrown over his 
shoulder. To this prodigious wallet of litigation on his back, his person 
presented a curious contrast. At the moment I surveyed him, he was 
surrounded by an aggregate meeting of attorneys, each of whom claimed a 
title paramount to ‘the Counseller,’ and vehemently enforced their res- 
pective rights to his exclusive appropriation, He seemed to be at a loss to 
determine to which of these amiable expostulants his predilections ought to 
be given. I thought that he chiefly besitated between Mr. Richard Scott, 
the protector of the subject in Ennis, and Mr. Edward Hickman, the 
patron of the crown upon the Connaught circuit, Ned, a loyalist of the 
brightest water, had hold of him by one shoulder, while Dick, a patriot of 
the first magnitude, laid his grasp upon the other. Between their rival 
attractions Mr. O'Loghlin stood, with a look which, so far from intimating 
that either of ‘the two charmers’ should be ‘ away,’ expressed regret at his 
inability to apportion himself between these fascinating disputants for his 
favours. Mr, Scott, whose face was inflamed with anxiety for one of his 
numerous clients, exhibited great vehemence and emotion. His meteoric 
hair stood up, his quick and eager eye was on fire, the indentations upon 
his forehead were filled with perspiration, and the whole of his strongly 
Celtic visage was moved by that honourable earnestness, which arises from 
a solicitude for the interest of those who entrust their fortunes to his care, 
Ned Hickman, whose countenance never relinquishes the expression of 
finesse and drollery for which it is remarkable, excepting when laid down 
for an air of profound reverence for the Attorney-General, was amusingly 
opposed to Mr. Scott; for Ned holds all emotions to be vulgar, and, on 
account of its gentility, hath addicted himself toself-control, Mr. O'Loghlin, 
as I have intimated, seemed for some time to waver between them, but at 
length Mr. Hickman, by virtue of a whisper, accompanied by a look of 
official sagacity (for he is one of the crown solicitors), prevailed, and was 
carrying Mr. O'Loghlio off in triumph, when a deep and rumbling sound 
was heard to issue from the Court of Exchequer, and shortly after, there 
was seen descending its steps, a form of prodigious altitude and dimensions, 
in whose masses of corpulency, which were piled up to an amazing height, 
I recognized no less eminent a person than Bumbo Green. | He came like 
an ambulating hill. This enormous heap of animation approached to put 
is his claim to Mr. O'Loghlin. Bumbo had an action, which was to be 
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tried before Chief Baron O'Grady, against the proprietors of the mail- 
coach to Ennis, for not having provided a vehicle large enough to contain 
him, Mr. O’Loghlin was to state his case. Bumbo had espied the capture 
which Ned Hickman had made of his favourite counsel. It was easy to 
perceive, from the expression of resolute severity which sat upon his vast 
and angry visage, that he was determined not to acquiesce in this un- 
warrantable proceeding. As he advanced, Ned Hickman stood appalled, 
and, conscious of the futility of remonstrance, let loose the hold which he 
had upon the counsellor, while the latter, with that involuntary and some- 
what reluctant but inevitable submission, which is instinctively paid to 
great by little men, obeyed the nod of his enormous employer, and, with 
the homage which the Attorney-General for Lilliput might be supposed to 
entertain for a solicitor from Brobdignag, passively yielded to the dominion, 
and followed into the Exchequer the gigantic waddle of Bumbo Green.” * 


In the mean time, whilst these sketches were in the course of 
publication, the Roman Catholics of Ireland had, through the energy 
of O'Connell, formed themselves into committees, and boards, and 
societies, and at length into the Catholic Association. Here it was 
that the public life of Sheil really commenced. Upon the Veto 
question he had opposed O’Connell, but, finding the opinions of the 
great mass of his fellow Catholics did not coincide with his own upon 
this subject, he yielded to the public view, and became a supporter of 
the entire policy of the Catholic body. From his entrance as member 
of the Association, to the day on which he moved its dissolution, Sheil 
was, next to O’Connell, the chief leader and first orator amongst his 


* We have given these extracts from the “ Sketches of the Irish Bar,” as 
we believe they exhibit that peculiar talent in which Sheil so much excelled, 
great power of description, whether of individual character or of human 
nature taken in the mass, The sketches are little read, in fact, not known 
by the present generation. We understand that Mr. Colburn is about to 

ublish them, and we most sincerely hope so. The sketches of Lord 

anners, the Farewell to Lord Manners, the Clonmel Aasizes, the Clare 
Election, Bellew, Doherty, Pennefather, (O’Connell we think is not Sheil’s,) 
North, Norbury, &c. &c., these are well worth making known to the pre- 
sent race of Irishmen. The republication would, we are sure, pay well, 
and besides it would form a graceful testimonial to the memory of the 
author, far more so than busts or statues. The of statues appears to 
have passed away, at least in Ireland—although, indeed, we have heard that 
4 statue is to be erected to the late Mr. Thomas Davis, who was formerly 
connected with the seditious or rebellion inciting portion of the Dublin 
hewspaper press, Statues were formerly reserved for the wise and great : 
we like to be singular in Ireland, and take for our motto the converse of 

pertius’ line, 

‘* Omnia non pariter rerum omnibus apta.” 
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co-religionists. The gigantic energy, the indomitable resolution, and 
ready, rough humour, the popular eloquence of O’Connell, could not 
be approached by Sheil; but for a fierce fiery energy, for epigrams 
that stung like scorpions, for antithetical, scathing passages, for 
bright, glittering imagery, for bursts of eloquent rhetoric, which for 
the time whirled the minds of his audience almost beyond the 
control of reason, no Irishman, save Grattan, ever equalled Sheil, 
Doherty could sneer, and sneer terribly; O’Connell could abuse, and 
abuse with all the heartiness of a baffled shrew; John Wilson 
Croker could, in the compass of a printed page, display all the un- 
mitigated virulence of a theological disputant, and_all the coarse 
violence of a detected bungling scholar, but none of them could, 
like Sheil, hurl sarcasm on an opponent, which, whilst it annihilated 
its victim, was appreciated in its full force by all, from the highest 
to the lowest inthe land. His pathos though deep was not genuine, 
it was not the pathos of O’Connell, nor the pathos of Ourran. 
Their’s was the pathos of the heart, by one touch of nature bring- 
ing back upon the memory, all the joys and sorrows which had 
elevated or depressed the hearers, in such moments as the orators 
described. Sheil was pathetic as an actor—a great actor. He 
could not make pathos; he could, with the materials before him, 
ready to his purpose, conjure up scenes so heart-rending, that the 
conclusion of his address was, in some sense, to the feelings 4 
relief. Nothing was exaggerated, the facts were supplied, he placed 
them before his audience vividly, and strongly, and terribly; it was_ 
tasteful, well managed melodrama, rather than tragedy: he was, in 
truth, as we have written, the Morales of orators. 

There was yet another quality, or element of oratory, which he 
possessed in a very high degree, namely, strong power of ridicule. 
O’Connell possessed this power, but it was coarse, often low; Do- 
herty possessed it, and used it well and ably; Whiteside, when 
judicious, is no mean master of the art; but Sheil combined the 
beauty of language, and all the eloquence of a classical orator, in 
his passages of irony and ridicule. 

The Association continued its meetings, the Catholics thronged to 
swell its ranks, and O'Connell and Sheil were the idols of the hour. 
Upon the death of the Duke of York, Sheil made that speech 
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which has been so much applauded and so much condemned; in our 
minds, nothing but the extraordinary state to which party feeling 
had mounted, could at all extenuate so foul a specimen of unmiti- 
gated savagery. The attack of the orator was not forgotten; and 
upon the occasion of his speech on the memory of Wolfe Tone, 
the government pounced upon him as a victim. He was arrested, 
and bailed by O’Connell and the late Chief Baron Wolfe. Plunket 
was Attorney-General, and Sheil resolved to defend himself by 
quoting passages from speeches of Plunket’s, much more seditious 
and violent than that for which the prosecution was instituted. 
The day of trial came on, and though Sheil was anxious for the 
struggle, his counsel, O’Connell, Robert Holmes, and the present 
Mr. Justice Perrin, raised legal objections against a trial at the 
particular period; their application for delay was granted, and in the 
interval between that time and the next term Lord Liverpool died 
suddenly, Canning became premier, and the prosecution was aban- 
doned. 

On the 24th of October, 1828, the great meeting, of which so 
much has been said and written, was held on Penenden Heath. It 
was a meeting got up by Lord Winchelsea, as the head of the 
“Cumberland Brunswickers,” or more properly, the English Orange- 
men. However, men of all parties attended; the Liberals led by 
Lord Darnley and Lord Camden, the Radicals headed by Henry 
Hunt and Cobbett. Sheil appeared, and made one of his best 
speeches, bnt owing to the noise and shouting, which are sure to 
prevail where three parties contend for the advancoment of their 
own views, little of the speech reached the ears of the audience; 
however, this was of no consequence to Sheil, as he had sent the 
full report to the newspapers in the morning. The effect of the 
address upon the minds of those most capable of judging it, was 
satisfactory, even flattering, to the orator. Jeremy Bentham wrote 
in terms of admiration of it, and expressed great regret at not being 
able, owing to ill health, to attend a dinner given to Sheil. 

Some short time after the meeting Sheil returned to Ireland, aad 
the government having resolved to grant Emancipation, when Par- 
liament re-assembled on the 6th of February, 1829, it was advised, 
in the speech from the throne, that “a final, equitable, and satis- 

25 
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factory adjustment of the Catholic claims,” should be fully carried 
ont. Those whovraled the Catholic Association considered that 
after this passage in the royal speech, the continued action of the 
body might serve but to delay the changes racommended, and em- 
barrass the government. Tt was accordingly determined to break 
up the Association. Sheil moved its dissolution, and the motion 
was carried unanimously. 

During all these years spent by Sheil in agitating for Emancipa- 
tion, his business as a lawyer had been slowly but steadily, increasing. 
He was a good Equity draftsman, he was a very popular Nisi Prins 
advocate, but like other very good advocates, he required a junior well 
wp in all the many points of Iaw that may arise in fhe course of a 
trial. On his own circuit, the Leinster, he could not be considered 
equal to Hatchel, or Doherty, or Brewster. As a court lawyer we 
do not find his name appearing very often in the pages of “ The 
Law Recorder; but after Doherty bad been appointed Solicitor- 
General, and still more, after he had been raised to the bench ia 
1830, we did certainly perceive a very marked improvement in 
Sheil’s general business. Tt was a strange circumstance, that 
although he knew very little law, yet, that on points of practice 
few men excelled him; we doubt if M‘Donagh, or Armstrong, or 
Meagher would be considered his superiors. This—for such a man 
as Shoil—odd branch of legal learning, arose, doubtlessly, from his 
natural tenacity of memory, rendered still more quick and retentive 
by his long continned habit of never trusting to extempore speeches. 
We think Sheil would have been, not a great lawyer, but a great 
well-foed advocate, had he continued at-the bar. Those who re- 
member him at the profession in regular practice, can fally appre- 
ciate the distinction we draw; those who recollect only his speech 
for, not his defence of, John O'Connell in the State Trials, can form 
no idea whatever of his peculiar merits and faults. -One of his last 
forensic efforts—indeed one of the most brilliant jary speeches we 
have ever heard—was made by Sheil about twenty-two or twenty- 
three years ago, at the Waterford assizes. It was in an action for 
slander. Sheil was for the plaintiff. The case was Anthony ¢. 
Evans. The plaintiff and defendant were women. We are not 
aware that the speech has ever been reported, except in the news- 
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papers of the time, but for beauty and grace of language, for argu- 
ment and ingenuity, we have heard few addresses surpass it. Those 
who were so fortunate as to hear Butt’s speech in that Irish “ cause 
oflébre,” Tate v. Rawson, can form a vory fair estimate of the great 
merit of Sheil’s address, when we state that his appeal was fully 
as able and as eloquent in the former as Butt’s in thé latter case. 

Upon the 13th of July, 1830, Sheil was called to the Inner Bar, 
and received his silk gown on the same day as the present Master 
Litton, Mr. Bessonet, now Assistant- Barrister for the County 
Waterford, and the late Mr. Commissioner Farrell. 

In 1830, upon the change in the Ministry, the Marquis of An- 
glesea was‘sent to Ireland as Viceroy. Sheil was then in London, 
and the Marquis having expressed a wish to see him, he waited on 
his lordship, who offered, if he wished to enter parliament, to secure 
his return for Milborne Port, Sheil gladly accepted the offer, and 
in Mareh, 1831, he took his seat for the borough, and made his 
first speech on the 21st of the same month, on the second reading 
of the Reform Bill. We never liked this speech; it is in bad 
taste; and though showing in many parts the man of genius, it 
is unworthy of that fame which he afterwards won in the house. 
We have heard and read many accounts of this speech, the best, 
by far the best sketch, of the man and the speech, is from the ever- 
glorious pen of Christopher North. In “ Blackwood’s Magazine” 
for August, 1831, there appeared, in the “ Noctes Ambrosiana,” a 
sketch of the quality, personal and mental, of most of the new 
men in the House of Commons. “ Tickler” is supposed to have 
been present at the debates on the Reform Bill, and on returning to 
Edinburgh gives the following account of Sheil’s first appearance as 
& senator. 


* Nonurn. 
* Did you hear Sheil ? 


‘* Ticxurs. 

“I did he is a very clever one too—but not so effective as Macaulay. 
I dare say he may be the abler man, take him all in all, of the two; but his 
oratory is in worse taste, and, at any rate, too Irish to be quite the thing 
yonder. The House, however, gave him a most gracious hearing, and I 
for one was much edified, 
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“ Norra. 
“ The thing looked very well in the report. How does he look himself? 


“« Trexurr. 

“He's another of your little fellows—but not in the least like either 
Lord Johnny, or Jeffrey, or Macaulay. A more insignificant person as to 
the bodily organ, I never set spectacles on. Small of the smallest in 
stature, shabby of the shabbiest in attite, fidgety and tailor-like in gesture, 
in gait shambling and jerking—with an invisible nose, huge nostrils, a 
cheesey complexion, and a Jewish chin. You would say it was impossible 
that any thing worth hearing should come from such an abortion. Nor do 
the first notes redeem him. His voice is as hoarse as a deal board, except 
when it is as piercing as the rasp of a gimlet ; and of all the brogues I have 
ever heard, he is the most abominable—quite of the sunk area school. Bat 
never mind—_wait a little—and this vile machinery will do- wonders. 

* Norri. 

“ We can wait. Fill vour glass. 

* Trexner. 

** To make some amends for her carelessness to all other external affairs, 
Nature has given him as fine a pair of eyes as ever graced human head— 
large, deeply set, dark, liquid, flashing like gems; and these fix you pre- 
sently like a basilisk, so that you forget every thing else about him ; and 
although it would be impossible to conceive any thing more absurdly 
ungraceful than his action—sharp, sudden jolt and shuffles, and right-about 
twists and leaps—all set to a running discord of grunts and screams-—yet 
before he has spoken ten minutes, you forget all this too, and give yourself 
up to what I always considered a pleasant sensation—the feeling, I mean, 
that you are in the presence of a man of genius. 

“Hearts. | 
** Even his poetry shewed something of the real fire.” 


And then Tickler goes on to compare him with Grant, the late 
Lord Denman, Sir James Graham, Hobhouse, O’Connell—in fact, 
prefers him to all the new batch but Macaulay. 

After the passing of the Reform Bill, O'Connell started the first 
agitation for Repeal, Sheil joined the O’Connell party, and having, 
after the death of his first wife, married, in the year 1830, the 
widow of Edmond Power, Esq. of Gurteen, in the county Water- 
ford, but possessing estates in the county Tipperary, he was, on the 
dissolution of parliament in 1832, through this connection, elected 
Member for the latter county, with the Hon. Cornelius 0’Callaghan, 
eldest son of Lord Lismore. He entered parliament a Repealer, and 
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resolved to spare neither Whig nor Tory. His fierce and 
rankling onslaughts were too galling to be forgotten or forgiven; 
and daring the Irish agitation against the Coercion Bill, Mr. M. D. 
Hill stated, at a meeting assembled in Hull, that the Act was ad- 
yised and urged on in private by some members who were most 
active in opposition in the House, A portion of the press fixed 
upon Sheil as the member to whom Hill had alluded. Sheil indig- 
nantly denied the charge, and demanded a committee of inquiry. 
Then arose the once well-known cry, “ Who 1s tae Trarror?”’ 
The Whigs—many of them, at all events—opposed the appoint- 
ment of the committee; however, owing to the exertions of Peel 
and Sir Henry Hardinge, it was at last nominated. Hill, finding 
he was unable to prove the charge, offered an apology; the com- 
mittee reported the accusation against Sheil as groundless, and he 
came forth from the inquiry with a stainless reputation. 

In the year 1834, the question of Repeal was brought before the 
House, and after a debate of six nights was of course negatived. 
Sheil then saw the utter inutility of the agitation; and O’Connell, 
having resolved to let the subject rest for a time, when he again 
raised the cry, Sheil refused to aid the movement. 

We have heard it said, and we have read it~who has not? 
that for this refusal Sheil was a renegade, a betrayer of his country, 
&rat,atrimmer. But why? Is the soldier of liberty, who meets 
the enslaver upon the shore, and hand to hand, and foot to foot, 


contests the fight, and 
* Beats the tyrant backward home,” 


to be branded as a traitor, because he is unwilling to join in the 
wild schemes of his compatriots, whom by his former exertions he 
has freed? Sheil gave time, and thought, and stady—all the aid of 
his eloquence, and every force of his powerful genius, to the cause 
of Emancipation, and helped most, next to O’Connell, to win that 
cause. He gave the same help of his eloquence and his genius to 
the first struggle for Repeal—he saw the cause was hopeless—then, 
and not till then, did he forsake it. When O’Connell again raised 
the call for Repeal, Sheil, as we have stated, refused to join him, 
He saw the band of stout and brawling patriots, who had, in 1834, 
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formed the hope of trusting Ireland, scattered or silent, buried in 
office or disguised in titles. ‘He saw Andrew Lynch, who had been 
Repeal Member for Galway, an English Master in Chancery; he 
saw Nicholas Fitzsimon, who had been Repeal Member for the King’s 
County, a paid police magistrate; he saw Carew O’Dwyer, who 
had been Repeal Member for Drogheda, made Filacer of the Ex. 
chequer; he saw Morgan O’Connell, who had been Repeal Member 
for Meath, in some official situation; he saw David Roche, who had 
been Repeal Member for Limerick, loxuriating in a baronetcy; he 
saw Henry Winston Barron, who had been Reperi Member for 
Waterford, graced with the like title; he saw Christopher Fitz- 
simon, who had been Repeal Member for the County. Dublin, made 
Clerk of the Hanaper; he saw Cork and Carlow returning Whigs 
and rejecting Repealers; he saw Dublin and Mallow and Waterford 
doing likewise; he saw Oashel of the Kings and Spenser’s “ fayre 
Clonmelle,” handed over to the Government, that the Irish law officers 
of the Crown might be pitchforked into Parliament as their represen- 
tatives. Sheil saw all this; and as time passed on, he saw, too, 
that men by paying five pounds to the Repeal Association, and 
stultifying the whole course of their political lives, were smuggled 
into the House as Repealers. Knowing these things, is he to be 
called a traitor because he would not rush blindly and join “the 
rabble rout,” in seeking the attainment of what he so well called 
“a splendid phantom.” But did O’Connell, in the wildness of his 
power, when for very wantonness he was reviling and nicknaming 
his opponents, ever speak one word of Sheil that was not respectful 
and kind. Would O'Connell have suffered “a traitor” to defend 
his son in the State Trials? Would “a traitor” have referred, at 
these same trials, to the old straggles which he and O’Connell had 
made for what they considered the good of Ireland? Would the 
“traitor” have been permitted to represent Dungarvan unopposed? 

But why should we waste time upon the refutation of the 
slander? Better, a thousand times better, be the traitor such 
as Sheil, than of that band of patriots who obeyed, during his life, 
O’Connell’s every nod, but who, when the grave had closed upon 
their master, deserted the cause for the support of which they were 
returned, and came rushing in ravenous hordes upon the Minister, 
hovering round the Treasury bench, swooping for place. 
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That O'Connell thought Repeal a feasible measure we do not 
deny; and why?—he knew Peel well. In 1836, the late Doctor 
Amold wrote thus to Archbishop Whately, “Peel has an idea 
about currency, and a distinct impression about it, and, therefore, on 
that point I would trust him for not yielding to clamour; but 
about most matters, the Church especially, he seems to have no 
idea, and, therefore, I could not trust him for giving it all up to- 
morrow, if the clamour were loud enough.”* Arnold made this 
discovery in 1836; O’Connell had discovered, years before, that 
there was no possible principle which Peel would not surrender, no 
conceivable policy which he would not forsake, no party, however 
strong, which he would not desert, “if the clamour were loud 
enough.” On this weakness O’Connell worked in 1828, and he 
clamoured Peel into the Emancipation grant; on this weakness he 
meant to work for obtaining Repeal. He knew he could wring it 
from the palsied hands* of the tottering Whigs; he hoped to wrest 
it from the Tories through Peel’s deficiency in genuine pluck. Hoe 
saw that Cobden, with a charlatanic trickery and an unblushing 
impudence, worthy of a Holloway or a Perry, inveigled by false 
statistics the unthinking masses to support the cry for the repeal of 
the Corn Laws; he saw this same Cobden, though a blunderer 
almost equal in acute misapprehension to Mrs. Malaprop or Sir 
Boyle Roach,t drive Peel into a foul and base desertion of his 
principles, and his country, and his supporters: could O’Connell, a 
giant, conscious of his own power, think himself unable to raise 
“aclamour loud enough” to strike terror in the mind of slippery, 
Cobden-conquered Peel? 

And yet, assuming the strongest case against Sheil, assuming 
that O’Connell believed the obtainment of Repeal a possibility, and 
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we think that from the facts and arguments above stated, count- 
ing on Peel’s unfixedness of principle, and calculating on the 
patent weakness of the Whigs, he might very reasonably have 
considered the measure a feasible one, still he never, never, bitter 
though he was to all other non-repealers, uttered one word of slight 
or reproach to the name, the honour, or the fame of Richard Sheil. 

In the early part of 1835, Lord Melbourne came into office, and 
from this period to the year 1841, Sheil’s Parliamentary life was 
one brilliant suecess. William the Fourth was not inclined to advance 
Sheil’s prospects; in fact, Lord Melbourne made no secret of the 
matter——but, at the accession of Queen Victoria, al! obstacles were 
removed, and Sheil received those rewards to which his genius, and 
his merits entitled him. During these six years no question 
tending to the general interest of the kingdom was unaided, or 
unsupported by him; on Irish subjects he was foremost of the first. 
He held the office of Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital for a 
year, and in 1839 was appointed Vice-president of the Board of 
Trade.t He held this office for two years, and on the resignation 
of Sir George Grey, in 1841, he was made Judge Advocate General. 
We have often felt astonishment.at the absurdity of those, who find 
fault with Sheil for having accepted office. That malignant Rump 
of the Repeal Association, the Young Ireland faction, have ever 
made it a ground of calumny against him; but we think that whether 
the party in power be Whig or Tory, the more Irishmen in office, 30 
much the better for the prosperity of our country. 

In 1841, upon the dissolution of Parliament, Sheil was returned 
for Dungarvan. During Peel’s rale—a rule which comprised within 
. its space more disaster to England, and more annihilation of Irish 
interests, than that of any other minister worthy of the title 
statesman——Sheil was ever powerful in exposing the errors, the 
indecision, and the cowardice which distinguished, in so unenviable 
a degree, the policy of the government. On the 8th of April, 1842, 
Sheil made his great speech against the Income Tax. Peel con- 
sidered the effect to be so powerful on the house, that he was un- 
willing to trust the reply to Stanley, and attempted, himself, to 


* He was the first Catholic raised to the Privy Council in England for centuries. 
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answer Sheil’s eloquence and argument. Of Sheil’s genius as a 
statesman we know, and can know nothing. In truth, Irishmen of 
Sheil’s politics have little opportunity of showing their ability in 
statescraft. The Colonies, the Exchequer,* and the Home Depart- 
ment appear formed for the sole object of enabling Lord John 
Russell’s connections to luxuriate in office, at the expense, and to 
the great detriment of the nation. 

That Sheil’s services to the Liberal party were great, has never 
been denied, and to assert that his services to Ireland were not 
equally great, is a slanderous falsehood. For all those years during 
which Peel held office, the advantage of the kingdom, and the 
real good of his country, were the chief objects of Sheil’s care. 
When Peel, having forsaken the principles he had held through life, 
and having played the renegade to his party, retired from office, 
bearing with him the contempt of the nation and the approval of 

Birmingham, Sheil was nominated to the Mastership of the Mint; 
after this appointment he did not often take part in the debates. 
His health was very much shaken by his former close attention, and 
he was harassed by continued. attacks of gout. Colchicum soon 
lost, as it ever does, its effect as a sedative, and rest became the 
chief remedy. In the early part of the present year Sheil was ap- 
pointed Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary at the Court of Tuscany. 
He died at Florence, of a sudden attack of gout, on Sunday, the 
25th of May, and was interred on Wednesday, the 28th, in the 
Church of San Michele. He has left no family; his son, by his 
first wife, died some few years ago. The committee of manage- 
ment of Glasnevin Cemetery proposed to Sheil’s friends to place his 
remains beside those of O’Connell; the offer was not accepted, as 
Mrs. Sheil wished that his grave might be where she could in death 
sleep beside him. When we look around on the unmarked, un- 
trophied graves of those who were once the idols or the benefactors 
of the Irish people, we feel satisfaction at knowing that Sheil’s last 


* We never hear or read a “ budget speech” of Sir Charles Wood's, 
but we think it a pity he should be placed in a position common 
Eien speech or ey chemnuer-<0 wate, he would make a 
most capital model sinecurist, quite equal to that | French placeman of 
whom Madame de Sévigné writes, “ // exergoit tres bien sa charge quand il 
n'avoit rien & fair.” 
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resting-place will not afford another example, of the applicability to 
that portion of the Irish people calling itself “* Liberal,” of Pope's 
bitter line, 

“ The unwilling gratitude of base mankind.” 


In private life few men were more lovable than Sheil. He never 
forgot a friend or a favour. To the man struggling upward he was 
ever kind. He never denied merit where it was deserved. We 
remember well how kindly he spoke of the able speech made by 
Mr. Maguire, who opposed him at his last election for Dungarvan, 
Even all the lying and slander, uttered against himself, by the rhe- 
torical idiots forming the Young Ireland impracticables, did not bind 
his lips, or prevent his giving to some of them the credit which 
they deserved, whilst he lamented their ingenuous trust in those men 
who traded on their talents, luring them by praise to ruin. Sheil’s 
humour was genial, more like the quiet jesting of pleasant Charles 
Lamb, mingled with a little Irish fan, than that of any other we 
have known. His stories of Irish life, of old adventures when 4 
literary man in London, and when working for Emancipation, 
remained fixed for ever in the mind. In fact, the recollection of a 
friendly evening spent with him always brought a smile to the 
thinker’s lips. Sheil was one of those men, that if met by a friend 
in New Zealand or California, that friend would turn the conversa- 
tion, not on the strange, new, striking world around, but to the 
ae See eee be See eS be, oe Oe 
“heard the chimes at midnight,” and could cry with Shallow, “Oh! 
the days that we have seen!” 

We do not say of Sheil, « De mortuns.” We think it a coward’s 
motto, or the last begging petition of a scoundrel. Of Sheil’s early 
life and writings we have shown the reader some memorials and 
specimens, almost forgotten or unknown; in them there is nothing 
to regret, or wish undone or unwritten; of his later life there is 


every thing to feel proud. 
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Publications of the Irish Archeological Society, founded A.D, 1840, 

for the printing of the Genealogical, Ecclesiastical, Bardic, Topo- 
graphical, and Historical Remains of Ireland: 14 vols." Ato. 
Dublin : 1841—50. 


A rew Continental authors have, within the present century, effected 
a complete change in the style of writing history: eschewing the 
dull volumes of tedious compilers, they have had recourse to the 
works of the old contemporary chroniclers, by a careful collation of 
which, with legal and official documents, they have succeeded in 
producing an animated and life-like picture of the manners and 
customs of former ages; “in a complete narrative, exhausting texts, 
. assembling scattered details, collecting even to the slightest indica- 
tions of facts and of characters, and from all these forming one body, 
into which science and art unite to breathe the breath of life.”’t 

The writers, to whom we are indebted for this new school of 
historic literature, are Augustin Thierry and his brother Amédéo, 
Michaud, Sismondi, Guizot and Barante. Scarcely inferior to any of 
these great names, in depth of research and powers of narration, 
Macaulay, much as he habitually allows his political prejudices to 
obscure his judgment, may be regarded as their English repre- 
sentative. 

The way was prepared for these attractive writers by the historic 
antiquarians and the publishing associations which, on the Continent 
and in England and Scotland, have been and still continue labouring 
to rescue the works of the old chroniclers from the dust and neglect 
of centuries. But for the exertions of these literary pioneers the 


* The full titles of these works, together with the names of the editors, 
&c. will be found in the notes to the present paper. 
Récits des temps Mérovingiens. 
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most diligent author would scarcely be able, in the period of a single 
life, to bring together the materials necessary for the proper illus- 
tration of even one important era, and the history of Europe would 
consequently still remain arid and repulsive as the driest and most 
uninteresting annals. 

In France, the efforts of the publishing associations are ably 
seconded by the government, while in England and Scotland, the 
general appreciation of national historic researches, among the edu- 
cated classes, has ever afforded ample and substantial encourage- 
ment to the literary antiquarian. 

Far different has, hitherto, been the case in Ireland, subjected, 
almost ever since the invention of printing, to perpetual civil war 
and religious persecutions, little time was there to be found for the 
cultivation of letters. Another no less potent cause acted against the 
study of Irish literature, this was the miscalculating policy which 
formerly dictated the eradication of the old Celtic language of the 
country; a short-sighted attempt, condemned equally by the en- 
lightened Bedell and the philosophic Boyle, at a time when it was 
most warmly pursued by its fanatical advocates; and which only 
served to make the natives cling with a fiercer and more desperate 


hee sommaires, de tables et de notes” (continné par Haudiquier, 
ieux, Clement, Poirier, et Brial), 1788—1832, 19 volumes. ‘ Col- 
lection des Mémoires relatifs 4 I'Histoire de France depuis la fondation 
de la Monarchie Francaise Jusqu'au xiiime siécle; avec une introduction, 
des supplemens, des notices et des notes, M. Guizot,” 1823—27, 
~ mtg Ne ‘ conn ow Pe émoires relatifs a Presse 
rance, depuis le regne ih uguste u'au commencemen 
du xviie sidele, avec des notices mg ae nl des observations sur 
chaque ouvrage, par M. Petitot,” 53 vols. 8vo. 1819—27. ‘ Collection de 
Mémoires relatifs a |'Histoire de France, depuis l'avénement de Henri IV. 
jusqu’ a la paix de Paris, conclue en 1763, avec des notices sur chaque 
auteur et des observations Petitot et Montmerqué,” (second serics,) 
79 vols. Svo. 182029. «Collection de Mémoires relatifs a la Revolu- 
tion Frangaise, avec des notices sur leurs auteurs et des éclaircissements 
historiques par Berville et Barridro,” 56 vols. Svo. 1820—1826. The 
above are noticed, as they seldom appear in our country, and show how 
much superior is the historical literature of France to that of Great Britain. 
omen Antiquitates Italicw sr So ae ay rim nana 
tori’s ** : : declinationem 
ad ann 1500,” 6 vols. folio, 1738 -ad; Scriptores 
precipui ab anno «rw Christiane D ad MD,” 29 vols, folio, 1723—51 ; 
* Annali d’ Italia dell’era volgare, sino all 1750,” 17 vols. folio, 1753—6; 


and J. ‘s “Seriptores rerum Danicarum medii evi,” 7 vols. 
falle, 17708 r 
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tenacity* to the old tongue of their fathers, in which their dearest 
and most ennobling recollections and traditions were enshrined. 
There are, even in the present day, many estimable persons in 
Ireland of opinion that the publication of historic works tends to 
revive old prejudices and to awake bad feelings; had this idea pre- 
vailed among the more enlightened of other countries, literature 
would not now have to boast of the works of Scott, of Lamartine, 


* The attachment of the Irish to their native language is very remarkable: 
we learn from a manuscript cited by Dr. Leland, sometime Fellow of the 
University of Dublin, that when, in former times, any of the clans were 
unable to withstand the hostile powers of the invaders, they used to claim 
the assistance of their neighbouring tribes, ‘‘ for the sake of the old tongue 
of the Gaels of Erinn;” an argument which never failed to elicit the desired 
reinforcements. It is a curious historical fact, that the Irish troops, who 
principally contributed to save the town of Louvain, in 1635, from the 
vigorous assault of the great French army under Marshals Chatillon and 
De Brezé, were, in that fearful contest, marshalled and commanded in the 
military terms which the language of their country supplied. A Latin 
— of the sperneant: a ong who was conversant with yy of the 

pean tongues, tells us that the Irish lan e “ surpasseth in gravit 

the Spanish, fi elegancé the Italian, in colisqutal charms the French, it 
equals, if it does not surpass, the German itself in inspiring terror. From 
the lips of the Irish preacher it is a bolt to arrest the eyil-doer in the career 
of guilt, and to allure by its soft and insinuating tones to the paths of vir- 
tue. The witticism, the jest, and the epigram it expresses briefly ; and, in 
the hands of the poet, it is so pliant and flexible, the ‘ Uraiceacht na 
n-eigeas,’ or ‘ Precepts of the Poets,’ lays down rules for more than a 
hundred different kinds of metre; so that in the opinion of men who are 
well acquainted with several languages, Irish roy! yen not yield, either 
in variety, construction, or polish of its metres, to the poetry of any nation 
in Europe. Spenser himself corroborates this opinion, when he says: ‘1 
have caused divers of Irish poems to be translated unto me, that I might 
understand them, and surely they savoured of sweet wit and good invention ; 
they are sprinkled with some pretty flowers of natural device, which gave 
good grace and comeliness to them.’” ‘‘ To maintain for themselves the 
manners and traditions of their fathers,” = t French historian, 
“against the efforts of the invaders, the 

ments which neither steel nor fire could destroy; they had recourse to the 
art of singing, in which they gloried in excelling, and which in the times of 
independence had been their pride and pleasure, The bards and minstrels 
became the keepers of the records of the nation. Wandering from village 
to village, they carried to every hearth memoirs of ancient Erinn; 


g 


ied to render them to all tastes and all ages; had war 
we disp bag love ditties for the women, and marvellous for the 
of the mansion. Every house preserved two harps ever ready for 
travellers, and he who could celebrate the liberty of former times, the 
Eitz of patriots, and the grandeur of thelr couse, wes seumnded Oy © eave 
mt men The kings of England endeavoured more than once to 
strike a blow at land in this last refuge of its regrets and hopes 5 the 
wandering poets were banished, up to tortures and 
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and of Manzoni. Such an argument, moreover, strikes at the dis- 
semination of trun, and has, we know by sad examples, led, in 
Continental countries, to results most disastrous to the liberties of 
mankind. It is am invontrovertible fact, that political animosities 
have, in all nations, been designedly engendered and fostered by 
the propagation of historic falsehoods, which are ever ready to 
usurp the place unoccupied by truth. The contemplation of the 


singing and of had its martyrs like religion ; and the remembrances, 
de donradinn ah ich was aeaeol, were increased by the feeling of how 
much they cost them to preserve.” 

In allusion to those penal times we find the following lines in a late 
anonymous writer :— 


The native poets delighted to revile 


——«=“ the stranger's tongue upborne by law, 
Whose phrase uncouth distorts the jaw,” 


and found endless pleasure in me: their own language. As an illus- 
allo 


tration of this we may quote the ng lines from one of the poems of 
Denis O'Mahony the Blind, a Munster bard of the last century :— 


“ As taeadh ha bAlasda, ba cneasda, ba fhior-liomhtha, 
Ba vtlte, ba aite, ba thapadh a m-brigh bin ghuib ; 
Ba racaireachd 


St ene So Spewene peed ar res ws m 
opaeete tna oe rien 
ear it pours ; 
SES Sheae 
Mr. Christopher Anderson, a learned Scotch author, in his recently 
lished work on the ‘* Native Irish,” labours to prove that the the 
Irish language has been alike injurious to the of E and that 
of mnaniodn. Speaking of the natives he says, ‘‘the Irish is still 
oe “ Se meant oy of their understand- 
og. continue to t 
ia caancleted with thelr enslicst 
hushed them to rest in the days of 
a en wey were charmed with 
siatnlagioe, have heme Sestiencay 
language, as being the richest in its vocabulary 
same time that it possesses 
nature of histories, 
of vocables in the Iri 
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history of our ancestors, their misfortunes, their virtues, their errors 
and their crimes, cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence on us, 
their descendants, inasmuch as one of the great masters of the human 
mind has told us that “history is philosophy, teaching by example.” 
Despite all obstacles, it is, however, pleasing to recollect, that even 
in the worst times a few men were to be found who, under most 
discouraging circumstances, at considerable personal sacrifices, and 
actuated solely by a love of their country’s literature, essayed and 
achieved much for the preservation of our historic documents: the 
names of Ussher, Ware, Colgan, Fleming, and Ward must ever be 
remembered with gratitude as the first who, by their elegant Latin 
treatises, rendered the ancient history of Ireland familiar to the 
learned of Europe. Since the seventeenth century the study of 
Irish literature has never been entirely neglected, but notwithstanding 
all the efforts of individuals, the greatest and most important monu- 
ments of the early history of the country are still unpublished and 
inaccessible. A short view of these documents will give an idea of 
the obstacles which still continue to oppose the production of a true 
“ History of Ireland.” 

From the earliest period of which we have any account, to the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, the native Irish, or Gaels, 
were governed by a peculiar written code, known as the Brehon laws. 
These laws are referred to by Venerable Bede, by the ante-Danish 
poets, by Cenfaclad in the seventh century, by Probus in the tenth, 
by Tighernach in the eleventh, and by the Magnates Hibernia in 
the fourteenth century. Placed in the extremity of Europe, seclu- 
ded from the rest of the world, unconquered, unmixed, and never 
affected by the concussions of the fall of the Roman Empire, the 
Irish must have possessed primeval institutions, which these docu- 
ments are best calculated to unfold.* Many copies of these laws 
are still preserved in our public libraries, and are in general accom- 
panied by elaborate glosses and commentaries, written for the most 
part by the Irish jurists of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The contents of the Brehon laws still remaining to usf “ are very 

* Bibliotheca Mscta Stouensis. 


prapations with a view to the Trenest and Publication of the 
uis the rvbon Lave, sw ‘in the Litection of the Bktish Maseum, 
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various, and may be fonnd to have important bearings upon the 
existing condition of society in Ireland. Some relate to offences 
against person and property; and regulate in the most minute 
manner, the fines to be paid by the offenders, as well as the com- 
pensations to be received by the injared parties, or their representa- 
tatives. Others prescribe the prices to be paid for work done, or 
articles purchased. A very interesting class of laws lays down the 
privileges attaching to persons in the different ranks of society. 
Others have reference to the distribution and transfer of land. It 
must be apparent that documents of such a nature are of great 
importance; not only as illustrating the customs and character of 
the ancient Irish, bat even as throwing light upon the earliest and 
most obscure part of European history. As the Celtic nations re- 
tired westward before the pressure of new colonizing swarms, they 
carried with them into the British islands much of their primitive 
language and usages. The former remains to this day. It is 
therefore unreasonable to deny the probability of their having also 
preserved such remnants of the latter, as might serve to supply the 
philosophic historian with valuable materials. It ought to be 


added, that the study of comparative philology would be promoted 
in no ordinary way by the publication of the ancient Irish laws. 
‘They are written in a dialect almost as different from the vernacular 
Irish of the present day, as Anglo-Saxon is from English.* 
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abound, too, in technical terms and titles of persons, which are 


obviously among the most unvarying parts of a language. From 
no source could the scholar engaged in analyzing the Celtic 
languages, and determining their relation to the other branches of 


of the Dukes of Bur undy, which he has not examined, collated, or 
bed, and in every Irish historical work of consequence, produced 
within the last quarter of a century, we find the authors expressing their 
numerous obligations to him for invaluable Celtic information, of which 
he is the sole depository. The critical and analytical Catalogues which he 
has compiled of the Gaelic manuscripts of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
of those in the British Museum, would alone entitle him to a high lite- 
rary position, He has lately completed his examination and collation of 
the manuscripts, added to our National Collection through the 
exertions of the Rev. Charles Graves; to the public subscription for which 
We are * tgge to state, that the Right Hon. B. L. Guinness, Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, was one of the most munificent contributors; thus opening 
anew era in our civic annals, and giving an example, which will, we trust, 
wot be fost on his successors in office. Mr. Curry is now engaged in col- 
the fragments of the ancient Brehon laws, preserved in the English 
manuscript collections; and we trust that he will soon proceed to press 
with his treatises on the “History of the Boromean tribute,” the 
“ Account of the Fir-Bolgic, or Belgic Colony in Ireland’—two documents 
the greatest importance in illustrating the earlier portions of our annals, 
we recollect the uncertainty of human life, and how much the 
records of Ireland have suffered at various periods by accidents, and con- 
sider that, as in the case of the Escurial, a fire of a few minutes’ duration 
in one of our manuscript collections, might effectually destroy the entire 
cal monuments of an important era, we cannot avoid expressing our 
deep anxiety, that public steps should be taken for the prompt publication 
of our ancient annals and literary remains, while they are yet in a state of 
safety, and while the scholars are amongst us, whose departure from the 
Mage of life would leave the older Celtic records of Ireland a blank for ever. 
* losses of history, indeed,” says Gibbon, ‘are irretrievable; when the 
productions of fancy or science have been swept away, new pvets may invent, 
and new philosophers may reason; but, if the inscri of a single fact 
be once obliterated, it cannot be restored by the united efforts of genius and 
- The consideration of our losses should invite the present 
to cherish and perpetuate the valuable relics which have escaped.” 
is truly a national question, and demands the attention of our edu- 
cated classes, The literary men of Europe look to Ireland for the ancient 
Monuments of her Celtic lan ; and we shall stand eternally disgraced 
in the republic of letters, if we make not a strenuous effort to su 
them with what age ll. oe dfn Rprn ger r “Tl est 


aa incon le fait en goo 
Frangaise ; tout se réunit réveiller l'intérét 
curieux de la mitive Europe. En : 

complets sur leur re, traveus qui ne peuvent live oniveprie enve onsets 
{" Ber ies cavants nationeur, on au moyen des aux existants 
rattacher 4 leur véritable qui est, sans contredit, Indo-Euro- 
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the Indo-European family, derive more abundant or precious ma- 
terials.”’ 

The manifest injustice with which Ireland was treated by the late 
“Record Commission,” ‘which effected the publication of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Welsh laws, leaving the [rish legal reconds 
almost untouched, is to be attributed to our own apathy, as we 
believe that no proper public remonstrance was ever made against 
this neglect of the Commissioners. We are, however, glad to find, 
that at length the publication of these ancient Irish laws is about 
to be made a literary question, of not only National but European 
importance, and feel confident that the Imperial Government,* 
however parsimonious in its allowances to the literary institutions of 
Ireland, will not hesitate to undertake the preservation of the laws 
of the Brehons; when their publication is reeommended by such 
scholars as Guizot, Pictet, Bunsen, and Hallam. The Anglo- 
Norman legal records of Ireland have hitherto fared scarcely better 
than the Brehon laws. There are upwards of twelve hundred legis- 
lative enactments, which have never yet been published,f and con- 
sequently do not appear in the defective and inaccurate printed 
editions of the Irish Statutes. The great body of the rolls, 
inquisitions, and other official documents, most important as illus- 
trations of history, are still reposing in their dusty and almost in- 
accessible repositories; whence they are scarcely ever drawn, save 
when it is found necessary to consult them, for the purpose of deci- 
ding questions relative to property, or disputed titles. 

Such is the condition of our legal antiquities, which Gibbon calls 
* The national resources of France and Germany have long since effected 


of the Salic law and of the Codes of the Ripuarian Franks, 
igoths ; more recently, the Danish go 
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“the most instructive portion of country’s history;” and in_ this 
inaccessible and disgraceful state will they continue, until proper 
representations shame our Government into their publication. With 
the exception of official records, brief Latin annals, chartolaries of 
religious houses, and that strange collection of romantic historic- 
fiction called the “ Book of Howth,”* the Anglo-Norman settlers 
in the Pale and the large towns of Ireland, left but few literary 
remains. Many state papers, original letters, diaries, and accounts 
of important transactions, written in English and Latin, in 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, relating to the 
history of Ireland, are still preserved in the manuscript collec- 
tions of Great Britain. The large numbers of ancient manu- 
scripts in the Irish language which have come down to us, cannot 
faii to excite surprize, when we reflect on the quantities of such 
works which must have been destroyed by the revolutions of cen- 
turies, and the innumerable accidents to which literary monuments 
are exposed. Their preservation is, however, satisfactorily accounted 
for, by the jealous and sedulous care with which the old Irish 
guarded their written documents. 

An antiquariant of the seventeenth century, whose knowledge of 
Celtic literature has never been surpassed, tells us that in ancient 
times, “ every district in Ireland had its Bard, and its Brehon or 
Judge; and the genealogies were so accurately entered in their 
books, that he who refuses credit to them, may equally deny faith in 
his father or grandfather, since our fathers and grandfathers wero 
our witnesses, each generation committing them to the care of their 
successors.” ‘‘ Neither was there any order,” continues the same 
writer, “lay or ecclesiastic in Ireland, which was not bound by 
penalties, as stated in our Law Books, and on pain likewise of 
honor and reputation, to preserve their genealogies and histories, 
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so that on comparison with those of other districts and churches, 
they shduld be found to correspond; and it was ordained by law 
that there should be always seven ranks or orders of the learned to 
inspect those books. 

Many of those parchment volumes, still preserved, are exquisite 
specimens of caligraphy and artistical ornamentation; they are in 
general named after the clan to whom they belonged, or the place 
where they were compiled; thus we have the “ Book of the O’ Kellys,” 
the ‘*Book of the Mac Egans,” the “ Book of Leacan,” and the 
‘Book of Ballymote.” Their contents are various, comprising 
genealogies, annals, accounts of battles and important events, 
topographical tracts, lives of Lrish saints, historical poems, romantic 
tales, treatises on law, medicine and scientific subjects, together with 
translations from the classics and the contemporary authors of 
foreign countries. In addition to the “ great books,” we possess an 
infinite number of short detached historical and scientific documents 
of considerable antiquity, and most important in illustrating the 
earlier portions of our annals. The old chieftains and heads of clans 
set a high value on these works, which they frequently purchased 
at enormous prices; not unfrequently was the desire to possess them 
the cause of sanguinary contests, and even in some cases, a mant- 
script volume was taken as ransom for a prisoner of distinction, after 
gold and other valuable articles had been rejected. The contempla- 
tion of the historic importance of those documents, their precarious 
state, and the probability of their never being properly deciphered 
or translated, if neglected in the present generation, forcibly demon- 
strated to the more enlightened in Ireland and abroad, the neces- 
sity of taking immediate steps for their preservation. Hence, after 
much anxious thought and deliberation, several Irish Peers, a large 
number of Prelates and Clergymen of the Established Church, the 
Provost, some of the Fellows of the University of Dublin, and 
many of the members of the Royal Irish Academy,* united in 


* See the list of original members prefixed to the first volume of the So- 
ciety's publications, The present Earl of Dunraven, Lord Talbot de Ma- 
lahide, and the Marquis of Kildare, have taken a lively interest in, and 
contributed much to, the promotion of the study of their country's his- 
toric literature. The Earl of Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
has done more than is generally known to advance our national learn- 
ing. He contributed liberally to the fund for the purchase of the Betham 
MSS., and lately presented to the Academy's Museum a number of valuable 
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forming a publishing association, which they decided on calling 
“Tue Irish ArcH£oLoaicat Society.” This body held its first 
meeting on St. Patrick’s Day, in the year 1840. Since that day, 
the Committee of the Society has continued to labour earnestly and 
nobly to rescue from oblivion and decay the scattered and obscure 
monuments of Irish history. For this purpose they have achieved 
much ;.and the Institution, since its foundation, has formed a centre of 
literary attraction, around which the lovers of historic investigation 
have collected and remained steadfast, even amid the fearful times of 
famine and sedition. It has, however, been justly remarked, that the 
efforts of this Society have not been properly seconded by those to 
whom it should most naturally look for support and encouragement, 
Its proceedings and publications have been almost unnoticed by those 
periodicals which have been hitherto regarded as the literary organs 
of the country, and which, instead of fostering native learning, from 
which the true glory of a nation is to be derived, have, in almost 


antique Irish circlets of solid gold. His Excellency is, we may add, a 
member of the Archwological and Celtic Societies. Lord Kildare, Vice- 
President of the same Societies, has, at considerable expense, had elegant 
transcripts made of all the historical poems and unpublished documents 
relative to the history of the Geraldines; and he has also contributed 
@ munificent sum, to enable our Archwovlogical Society to expedite their 
pemiettion of that extraordinary and unique philological work, commonly 
nown as ** Cormac’s Glossary,” written in the ninth century. 

Several dignitaries of the Established Church have also, of late years, 
cultivated the study of Irish history and antiquities with eminent success. 
Of the many so distinguished, we may mention the Rev, James H,. Todd, 
D.D., Senior Fellow of the University of Dublin, Secretary to the Royal 
Irish Academy and to our Archeological Society, a most accomplished 
Celtic scholar and ecclesiologist. “ The value of his untiring labors can 
only be adequately appreciated by those who are acquainted with the 
obstacles and difficulties with which he has had to contend, in his disinter- 
ested pursuit of the advancement of the literary reputation of his country. 
The i Charles Graves, Fellow of, and Professor of Mathematics in, 
the University of Dublin, a profound Celtic philologist. His treatise on 
the Ogham or occult forms of writing, in use among the ancient Irish, 
about to be published by our Archwological Society, will finally set at rest 
that hitherto ‘‘vexata questio.” But for the influence and exertions of 
this reverend gentleman, the invaluable collection of Irish manuscripts 
made by Sir W. Betham, and lately added to the noble Library of the 
Royal [rish Academy, would have passed into the hands of foreign col- 
lectors. ‘The Rev. Richard Butler, Dean of Clonmacnois, one of our 
ablest Anglo-Irish antiquaries, and who has spared no trouble or expense 
to preserve the historic remains and monuments in his own locality, as 
every visitur to the romantic ruins along the banks of the Boyne can testify. 
The Venerable Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel, author of 
the elaborate ‘* Fasti Ecclesia Hibernia.” His efforts to repair the inju- 
ries which the ancient monuments of ‘* Cashel of the Kings” suffered from 
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every instance, directed their attention to the productions of foreign 
authors and of foreign presses; and, attracted by the history and 
antiquities of the most remote countries, they have totally over- 
looked what was passing in the literary world of Ireland. 

It must be obvious, that the present paper can supply but a 
meagre outline of the contents of the important and invaluable 
works issued under the superintendence of the “ Irish Archwological 
Society.” Even such a sketch, compendious and brief as it must 
necessarily be, will at least redeem us from the charge of ingratitude, 
and be some tribute to the merits of those high-minded and accom- 
plished scholars, who have devoted so much of their time and talents 
to the elucidation of the history of their native land, for which they 
will be remembered with gratitude by their descendants; while the 
memory of those who have done nothiag to advance the literary 


the iconoclastic Archbishop Price, deserve the highest commendation. 
The Rev, William Reeves, of Ballymena, the most erudite hagiographical 
scholar and ecclesiastical historian yet produced by this country, who, in 
the year 1850, presented the Members of our Archwological Society with 
the valuable and important volume noticed at page 462 of this paper. The 
Rev. James Graves, of Kilkenny, has lately succeeded in forming an 
association for preserving the monumental and literary antiquities of that 
ancient city and its vicinity, He has in the press an elaborate work 
on the history of the Cathedral of St. Canice, which, when published, 
will form the most important and elegantly illustrated volume yet produced 
on our provincial ecclesiastical and civil history. 

To the exertions and influence of the above mentioned individuals, and of 
other members of the University of Dublin, we owe the formation of the 
great National Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, which, with orly 4 
stipend of £300 per annum from a Government with a revenue of a mil 
lion per week, has, by private liberality, succeeded in forming the largest 
and most complete collection of Celtic manuscripts and remains in existence. 

It would be unjust to the ‘* memory of the dead” not to state, that the 
late Professor James Mac Cullagh, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublia, 
and a mathematician of European celebrity, contributed largely to the for- 
mation of the Academy's Museum. Among the principal articles he 
presented was the magnificent ‘* Cross of Cong,” executed in the County 
of Mayo, in the twelfth century, and purchased by him for one hundred 

uineas. He also gave a large sum for an original manuscript of Colonel 
) Kelly's Macarie Excidium, which he deposited in the Academy's library. 
The latter acquisition was, as will be seen in the present paper, of the 
greatest importance, as it elicited Mr. O'Callaghan’s valuable annotations, 
which have set the history of the Irish affairs of 1689 in a completely new. 
— ny and redeemed the country from a disgraceful historical imputation. 
untimely death of Dr. Mac Cullagh prevented the completion of his 
design of printing a series of the most ancient Irish astronomical and medi- 
cal treatises, which, under his care, would have done much to advance the 
reputation of our country abroad. This project will, we trust, not be over- 
looked by his worthy successor in the chair of mathematics in our Uni- 
versity. 
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reputation of their country, will be hereafter found in the same cate- 
gory with that of the nobleman* who regarded as a collection of fool- 
ish trifles the great work, now esteemed one of the chief literary 
glories of Italy. 

The “Irish Archwological Society” commenced its labours by pub- 
lishing, in 1841, a thin volume, containing two “ Tracts relating to 
Ireland,” the first of which is an Irish poem,f written by Cormacan 
Eigeas, or the Sage, A.D. 942, on the military circuit made round 
Erin, in the preceding year, by Muircheartach, or Moriertagh Mac 
Neill, Prince of Aileach, in Ulster, with “ten hundred heroes of the 
race of Owen of the red weapons.” 

His object in this expedition was, “to facilitate his peaceful acces- 
sion to the throne of Ireland, by impressing the conviction on the 
minds of the Irish that he was the next most powerful, as well as 
the most legitimate heir to the monarchy then existing.” 

The poem consists of two hundred and fifty-five ranns, or stanzas, 
detailing minutely all the circumstances connected with the circuit. 
The Bard carefully recounts the various localities through which the 
army passed, and the tributes and gifts received from the Danish 
and native Princes; concluding with an account of the return of the 
Irish troops and their hostages to the palace of Aileach,t and a 
curious description of the prolonged festivities with which that event 
was commemorated, 

The present Viscount O'Neil, now in his seventy-first year, is the 
twenty-ninth in descent from the hero of this expedition, and with 
him the line of ‘‘ Muircheartach of the golden locks” becomes ex- 


* « Le Cardinal Hippolyte d’ Este, & qui I’ ‘Orlando Furioso,’ fut dédié de- 
manda A l'auteur, ‘}Messer Lodovico, dove Diavolo avete pigliato tante co- 
Greerie ?? Leon X. fut infiniment plus débonnaire pour cet Auteur. 
Presqu’ au mesme tems qu'il foudroya ses anathemes contre Martin Luther, 
il pu lia une Bulle en faveur des poesies de Louys Arioste, menagant 
d’ excommunication ceux qui les blameroient, ou empescheroient le profit 
de I'Imprimeur.”—P. le. 

t The Circuit of Ireland, by Muircheartach Mae Neill, Prince of Ail- 
each ; a Poem, written in the year DCCCCXLIL, by Cormacan Eigeas, 
Chief Poet of the North of Ireland: now for the first time he we ; witha 
Translation and Notes, by John O'Donovan. Dublin: for the Irish Archw- 
ea Society. 1841. : 

The ruins of this great Cyclopwan fortress, formerly the residence of 
the northern O'Neills, are still to be seen in the county of Donegal, about 
a mile from the boundary of that of Derry, on the summit of a small 
mountain, 802 feet high. 
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tinct for ever. The concluding tract* in the Society’s volume is a 
reprint of an exceedingly rare pamphlet of sixteen pages, written in 
1589, by Robert Payne, an Englishman, who became manager in 
Ireland for twenty-five of his countrymen, each of whom had “ under- 
taken” four hundred acres of the great estate wrested from the last 
Geraldine Earl of Desmond, in 1583. 

The writer’s desire was to see Elizabeth's project of planting all 
Ireland with English settlers fully carried out; and for the promotion 
of this object he paints in glowing colours all the natural advantages 
which the island possessed of soil and climate. The natives, he tells 
us, have been much maligned by designing knaves; “ the better sorte 
are verie civil and honestly given, the most of them greatly inclined 
to husbandrie,” and so hospitable, that “although they did never 
see you before, they will make you the dest cheare their country 
yieldeth for two or three dayes, and take not anything therefore. 
They keepe their promise faithfully, and are more desirous of peace 
than our English men, for that in time of warres they are more 
charged, and also they are fatter praies for the enemie who respect- 
eth no person.” The author gives many interesting particulars of 
the prices of the various necessaries of life, and other productions of 
the country, which, he says, are so cheap, that one can keep a better 
house in Ireland for fifty pounds a-year, than in England for four 
times that amount. Although very brief, this little tract gives an 
excellent account of the state of things encountered in Ireland by the 
first English *‘ undertakers,” in the reign of Elizabeth. 

The Latin annals of Ireland,t ascribed, on the authority of 
Ussher, to James Grace, of the Franciscan Convent of Kilkenny, ex- 


* ** A brife description of Ireland : made in this yeere, 1589, by Robert 
Payne. unto XX V. of his partners, fer whom he is undertaker there. Truely 
published verbatim, according to his letters, by Nich. Gorsan, one of the said 
partners, for that he would ‘his countrymen should be partakers of the many 
good Noles therein contsined. With diuers Notes taken out of others the 
Authoures letters, written to his said partners, sithenes the first impression, 
well worth the reading. Edited by Aquilla Smith, M.D., M.R.1. A. 
Dublin; for the Irish Archwological Society. 1841. 

+ Jecohi Grace, Kilkenniensis, Annales Hibernia. Edited, with a Trans- 
lation and Notes, by the Rev. Richard Butler, M.R.I.A. Dublin: for the 
Irish Archwological Society. 1842. 

The family of Grace, one of the most ancient and honorable in Ireland, 
descend from the Norman Chevalier, Raimond, surnamed “Crassus,” or le 
Gras, who, by his marriage with Basilia, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, be- 
game possessed of the vast territory in the County Kilkenny, known 4% 
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tend from A.D. 1074 to the year 1514, and contain much valuable 
information relative to the affairs of the ‘** Pale” and the English co- 
lonists. ‘* We must not, however, suppose that these annals were 
to the monks the dry and bare catalogues which they are to us, or 


Grace's Country, or Tir na-n Grasa, and which originally covered an extent 
of eighty thousand acres. 

His descendants becoming Barons of Courtstown, were long the chief fa- 
mily in Kilkenny, where, for many years before the settlement there of the 
Butlers, founders of the illustrious house of Ormond, they enjoyed an 
almost regal power, and endeared themselves to the people by their mu- 
nificent hospitality and the number of religious houses which they en- 
dowed. Almaric le Gras. Baron of Courtstown, was, in 1385, “ by royal 
licence,” permitted to contract an alliance with Tibina, daughter of 
O'Meagher, Prince of the territory of Ikerrin (now incorporated with the 
county Tipperary), ‘‘ for the better preservation of the peace of the county 
Kilkenny.” From this period the Graces continued to fraternize and in- 
termarry with the natives; and it is curious to find the descendants of the 
Norman Chevalier adopting Irish surnames, and commemorating their 
achievements in Gaelic songs. In an English version of one of these com- 
positions, which is entitled ‘* Grasagh-abé,” or ‘‘ The Graces for ever!” 
their slogan or war-cry, we find the following stanzas :— 


“ O Courtstown ! thy walls rise in beauty and pride, 
From thy watch-tower's summit the bold foe is deacried, 
Though the hearts of thy children with courage o’erfiow, 
Still their strength is the war-shout of Grasagh-abd. 


O Courtstown! thou home of the great and renown'd, 

Thy bulwarks what heroes of battle surround, 

The Shees, Rooths, and Shortalls, whose bosoms still glow, 
To join in the conflict with Grasagh-abé.” 


Colonel Richard Grace, the personal friend of Strafford and of Ormonde, 

serve | Charles I. with distinguished reputation in England, and was the last 
verson of distinction who held out against Cromwell in Ireland ; from which 
he passed with a number of his countrymen into France, and ——_ 
into Spain, where they followed the fortunes of the Royal exiles, He was 
80 highly esteemed by Queen Henrietta Maria, that she entrusted the Duke 
of York to his sole care, when he secretly fled for refuge into Spain; and 
a letter, written in 1658, is still extant, acknowledging the receipt of a 
thousand gold pieces from one of the Graces, for the use of the Royal fugi- 
tives. On the Restoration, Colonel Richard Grace accompanied the Royal 
family to England, as Chamberlain to the Duke of York; and when the 
wars of 1689 broke out, ‘‘ replacing,” says a late writer, ‘ the helmet on 
his hoary head, he discovered all his juvenile ardour in battle, and all that 
contempt of fortune and of life, as light in the balance with duty, which he 
had manifested in the pride of his age.” Appointed Governor of the im- 
portant town of Athlone, he prepared to resist, with a slender garrison, the 
immense and formidable army t which he was beleagured. When sum- 
moned to surrender, he returned a passionate defiance——“* These are my 
terms,” said he, discharging a pistol in the air; ‘* these only I will give or 
receive ; and when my provisions are consumed, I will defend till I eat my 
old boots.” By his heroic conduct and military talents he obliged the 
enemy to raise the seige, and fell ighting in the royal cause, in 1691. 

No less faithful to the national or royal cause was John Grace, Baron 

of Courtstown, one of the Council of the Confederation of 1642; his 
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that the inhabitants of the monastery were satisfied with that modi- 
cum of knowledge which we have inherited from them. Every 
name entered in their registry at its entry had its own peculiar his- 
tory, and that history was preserved in the traditions of the chapter- 


estate, confiscated by the regicides, was restored by Cromwell, as a token 
of personal admiration for his manly and generous enemy, who never failed 
to perform the offices of humanity, even to the soldiers who were in arms 
against him. In 1686, this brave and good man was appointed High Sheriff 
and Lieutenant-Governor of the County of Kilkenny; and, in three years 
afterwards, he represented the same County in Parliament. On the Revo- 
lution, he raised and equipped a regiment of foot and a troop of horse, at 
his own expense, for the service of King James, whom he further assisted 
with money and plate, amounting, it is said, to fourteen thousand pounds 
sterling. Posstasine a high character and great local influence, te was 
early solicited, with splendid promises of favour, to join William's 
party; but yielding to the strong impulse of honorable feelings, he in- 
stantly, on perusing the proposal to this effect from one of the Duke of 
Schomberg s emissaries, seized a card accidentally lying near him, and re- 
turned this indignant answer upon it—* Go, tell your master I despise his 
offer ; tell him that honor di conscience are dearer to a gentleman than 
all the wealth and titles a prince can bestow.” The card, which he sent 
uncovered by the bearer of the rejected offer, happening to be the six of 
hearts, is to this day very generally known by the name of ‘* Grace's card,” 
in the city of Kilkenny. This gallant soldier died in 1690; his regiment, 
however, found a fitting commander in his son, Robert Grace, under whom 
it performed prodigies of valor. At the unequal battle of Aughrim, where 
15,000 badly armed Irish made such a gallant stand against upwards of 
30,000 of the finest troops of Europe, the noble enthusiasm of “ Grace's 
Regiment” evinced, we are told, a patriotic devotion that might dignify a 
Spartan band. ‘* Of that fine body, selected from the flower of the youth of 
Grace's country, not fifty returned to their homes, where they were re- 
ceived with scorn and reproaches, till their chieftain's testimony confirmed 
their claim to the same heroic intrepidity which had distinguished their 
fallen comrades. The plaintive strains excited by this event were the as- 
pirations of a whole people; they are still preserved, and still elevate the 
~~ heart with sentiments of hereditary pride and national feeling.” 
In consequence of their unshaken loyalty to their unfortunate Sovereign, 
in times— 
“When treason bar'd her bloody arm, and madden'd round the land,” 

the Graces were stripped, by forfeitures, of a great portion of their ancient 
extensive possessions, ‘* Thus, after a period of nearly five centuries and 
a half, during which the house of Butler alone was paramount to that of 
Grace, the existence of the latter, asa Kilkenny family, may be said to ter- 
minate, as the small estate of Holdenstown is the only property they at 
present possess there. Henceforth they are to be heard of in the Queen's 
County, where the representative of the Ballylinch branch became seated ; 
and his descendant is now, by the extinction of the line of Courtstown, the 
head of the family.” 

In latter times, the Graces became connected by marriage with the most 
noble families of England, and have been highly distinguished by their at- 
tachment to literature and the fine arts. Sheffield Grace, F.S.A., has 
left a lasting memorial of his elegant learning and munificence in his 
ewes A pee ** Memoirs of the Family of Grace, 1822,” a magnificently 
llustrated work, and the only piece of Irish family history extant. 
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room and of the cloister. From the founder of the house and the 
giver of broad lands, to the bequeather of a cope and the increaser 
of their holiday pittance, all their benefactors had their places in the 
grateful memory of the brotherhood; and the novice and the lay- 
brother were often told why this baron bestowed the rich farm, and 
why it was leased to such a knight; why this lady founded an altar 
and a chaplaincy; and why such a burgess was commemorated with 
a double lection. Every name in the registry was made the text 
of some grave homily, or recalled some story, kept alive, not only by 
being repeated on every recurring anniversary, among the habitual 
sitters round the refectory fire, and amongst the pacers in the clois- 
ters, but by being told to the knights and squires who used the 
monastery as an inn, and to the pilgrims and visitors from other 
religious houses, who there claimed charitable hospitality.” 

This work of Grace, forming the first of the Society’s series of the 
Latin Annals of Ireland, has been admirably translated and edited 
by the Rev. Richard Butler, who is deeply versed in the original 
sources of Anglo-Irish history. 

An insult offered to Congal, Prince of Ulster, at a banquet held by 
Donal, King of Ireland, in his newly erected fort of Dun na n-Gedh, 
or the “ Dun of the Spears,” on the south side of the river Boyne, 
near the great Pagan tumulus of Dowth, is supposed to have led to 
the battle fought A.D. 637, at Magh Rath (the Plain of the Rath) or 
Moira, in the county of Down; in which, according to the prediction 
of St. Columba, a large number of Britons, Picts, and Albanian Scots 
were defeated by the men of Erin, after a sanguinary engagement for 
six days. ‘*This,” says a learned writer of the last century, “is one of 
the most important events in Scottish history; and yet, through the 
destruction of records, in the time of Edward L, the latter historians 
of North Britain were strangers to it.” The bardic accounts of this 
battle, and of the banquet by which it was caused, form the third 

of the Society’s volumes.* It would be difficult to over-estimate 
the historic value of such documents; the numerous particulars they 
contain of the manners and customs of the old Celtic tribes, together 


_* The Banquet of Dun na n-Gedh, and the Battleof Magh Rath ; an an- 
cient Historical Tale. Now fog blished, from a MS. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. With a Translation and Notes, by John O° Donovan. 
Dublin; for the Irish Archwological Society. 1842. 
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with their minute descriptions of persons, costumes, arms, and ll 
other details connected with the events to which they relate, are s0 
interesting and important, that we trust our literary antiquaries will 
see the propriety of directing their attention to the publication of a 
series of the ancient historic tales* of the Irish, numbers of which 
are still preserved, signally disproving the flippant assertion, that no 
materials exist for a civil history of the country, before the arrival 
of the Anglo-Normans. 


One of the most important of the ancient Irish historic tales is the 
** Tain bo Cuailgne,” or ‘* Narration of the Cattle-spoil of Collon,” in the 
present County of Louth. This document, according to Mr. Curry, is as 
old as the seventh century, as is evident from the character of the language, 
manners, customs, and habits of the people mentioned in it; and it con. 
tains no reference whatever to anything Christian, A fine copy of this tract 
is preserved in the ‘t Leabhar na h-Uidhre,” or the ‘* Book of the Dun 
Cow,” now in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. This *“ Book” 
was written early in the twelfth century; the writer of it died in the year 
1106, and he onty compiled it from other works, which he quotes; as, for 
instance, the *“* Book of Drom Sneacht,” compiled before A.D. 400; the 
**Leabhar Buidhe” or ‘* Yellow Book of Slane ;” the * Book of Glengiven,” 
and others. The “ Book of the Dun Cow,” (so called, because the vellum 
on which part of it is written was made from the hide of the Dun Cow of 
St. Ciaran of Clonmacnois, ) passed into the possession of the clan of O'Donel 
of Donegal. There is a memorandum in the book itself, written in the 
year 1345, which says that it was then in the hands of the O'Conor of 
Sligo, and that he had obtained it in ransom for John O' Docharty, chieftain 
of Ardmire, in the County of Donegal, whom he had taken prisoner. 
There is also a subsequent entry, written in 1470, which says—‘ Pray for 
Hugh O'Donnel, who forcibly took this book from the men of Connacht, 
after they had held it during the reigns of ten Kings of Sligo.” “ It is much 
to be lamented,” says the late erudite George Ellis, ** that the Irish anti- 
quaries should neglect to give us a series of their ancient popular tales, 
with a simple and literal English translation.” Such a publication would, 
we may observe, tend to throw light on the history of European romantic 
fiction, the origin of which has been hitherto conjecturally, and, as it is ad- 
mitted, without sufficient foundation, ascribed by Mallet and Percy to the 
Danes, and by Salmasius and Warton to the Saracens. Documents are, 
however, preserved, written at a very remote period, which tell us that “ the 
four higher orders of the Irish poets, namely, the Ollamh, Anruth, Cli, and 
Cano, were obliged to have seven times fifty chief stories, and twice fifty sub- 
stories, to repeat for kings and chieftains.” The subjects of the chief stories 
were demolitions, cattle-spoils, courtships, battles, caves, voyages, tragedies, 
feasts, sieges, adventures, elopements and plunders. The particular titles of 
of these tales are given in a vellum manuscript of the twelfth century, now 
in the Library of the University of Dublin. The foreign philologists, it 
may be added, have been unable satisfactorily to decide on the etymon of 
the name of the species of romance called lai, which, according to Le 
Grand, differed from the * Fabliaux,” in being interspersed with musical 
interludes. This word seems, however, to correspond exactly with the 
Celtic noun leet (pronounced fee), which is applied by the native Irish to 
compositions similar to those referred to by the French writer. 
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Dymmok’s “ Treatice”* furnishes us with an excellent account of 
the state of the country in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
and contains some valuable statistical information relative to the 
number of the English and native forces. The original journals ap- 
pended of the military operations in the year 1599, form excellent 
counterparts to the history of the same events given by the Irish 
annalists. 

The short annals,t said by Ware to have been compiled at the 
Abbey of Multifernan, in Westmeath, extend to the year 1264, and 
are generally believed to be the oldest Latin annals of Ireland 
extant. 

Of the numerous unpublished Irish legislative enactments, one of 
the greatest importance, in its own day, and probably still the most 
interesting to the student of our history, is the celebrated “ Statute} 
of Kilkenny;” so called from having been enacted at a parliament 
held in that town, in the year 1367, by Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
second son of Edward the Third of England. The object of this 
statute was to regulate the internal government of the English 
colony, and to arrest the decay into which the ‘* Pale”§ was rapidly 
falling. For at this period, says our authority, “‘many of the English 
of the said land, forsaking the English language, manners, modes of 
riding, laws and usages, live and govern themselves according to 
the manners, fashion, and language of the Irish enemy; and also 
have made divers marriages and alliances between themselves and 
the Irish enemy aforesaid; whereby the said land and the liege 
people thereof, the English language, the allegiance due to our lord 
the King, and the English laws, these are put in subjection and 


"A Treatice of Ireland, by John Dymmok. Now first published, from a 

anuscript preserved in the British Museum. With Notes, by the Rev. 
Richard Butler, A.B., M.R1I.A. Dublin: for the I. A. 8. 1842. 

t Annales de Monte Fernandi ( Annals of yee ). Edited by Aquilla 
Smith, M.D., M.R.I.A. Dublin: for the I. A. 8. 1842. 

tA Statute of the tena year of King Edward III, enacted in a 
Parliament, held in Kilkenny, A. D. 1367, before Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Now first printed, from a Manuscript in the 
Library of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lambeth; with a 
Translation and Notes, by James Hardiman, M.R.I.A. Dublin: for the 
Irish Archwological Society. 1843, 

§ The Pale, so frequently referred to, was the small tract around 
Dublin; and the only portion of Ireland in which, till the seventeenth 
century, the English power was fully acknowledged. 
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decayed, and the Irish enemy exalted and raised up, contrary 
to reason.”” All commerce and connections with the natives were 
accordingly rendered penal, and in fact, the “ Statute of Kilkenny” 
may be regarded as an open declaration of perpetual hostility against 
the persons, langr «ge, and customs of the Irish; a measure which the 
English government was totally incompetent to enforce. The very 
town of Kilkenny, in which the Parliament sat, being for its own 
protection, obliged to pay a heavy annual tribute to the surrounding 
native chieftains; and the principal Anglo-Norman Nobles continued 
to contract friendship and alliances with the Irish, And, says the 
contemporary native writer, “the old chieftains of Erin prospered 
under those princely English lords, who were our chief rulers, and 
who had given up their foreignness for a pure mind, their surliness for 
good manners, their stubborness for sweet mildness, and who had 
relinquished their perverseness for hospitality.” 

Mr. James Hardiman’s intimate acquaintance with the manu- 
script Irish records enabled him to illustrate this singular “Statute” 
in @ most attractive and interesting manner; his annotations forcibly 
demonstrate the value and importance of ancient legal documents 
as materials for a country’s history. , 

Hy-Many* or Maine’s territory, extended in ancient times from 
Clontuskert, near Lanesborough, in the county of Roscommon, 
southwards to the boundary of Thomond or the county of Clare, and 
from Athlone westwards, to Sefin and Athenry, in the present 
county of Galway. This district took its name from the chieftain 
Maine “ Mor,” or “ the Great,” head of a colony which, in the fifth 
century, migrated from Oriel in Ulster, seized the territory referred 
to, and reduced its old Fir-Bolgic or Belgic inhabitants to servitude. 
The semi-mythic account of this migration, given in the life of Saint 
Cireallan, patron of Hy-Many, is a most singular and interesting 
illustration of the customs and superstitions of the old Irish clans. 

The Clan Kelly, chief tribe of this region, took its name from 
Maine’s descendant Cellach, (i. ¢., the church founder,) who flourished 


* The Tribes and Customs of Hy-Many, commonly called O' Kelly's Country. 
Now Fh published from the Book of pat a Manuscript in the Li of 
the Royal Irish Academy ; with a Translation and Notes, anda Map of Hy- 
Many, by John O' Donovan. Dublin : for the Irish Archwol. Society. 1843. 
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in the ninth century; the present appellation O’Kelly being a cor- 
ruption of the Celtic words Ui Cellaigh, signifying literally, the 
descendants of Cellach. 

The other chief families of Hy-Many, Mac Kochada or Keogh,* 
O’Madden, O’Neachtain or Naghten, O’Macilalaidh or Lally, Mac 
Aedhagain or Egan, and Mac Cnaimhin or Mac Nevin, held certain 
hereditary offices under the head of the district; and one of the most 
valuable portions of the document before us is that which gives the 
details of the singular Celtic government and laws of “ O’Kelly’s 
Country,”’ before the coming of the stranger. Of the many eminent 
men sprung from the chief family of this district, we may mention 
Colonel Charles O’Kelly, a distinguished officer, and author of the 
“ Macarie Excidium,” noticed at page 452 of the present paper. 
Sir William O’Kelly, of Aughrim, who was appointed in 1699, by 
the Emperor Leopold, to the chairs of Philosophy and History, and 
chosen by the Austrian states, as head of their new College at 
Vienna; Count Palatine, King-at-arms, and Poet-Laureat, to three 
successive Emperors. Baron O'Kelly, of the branch of Lisgallen, 
was Major-General under the famous Marshal Count Daun, at whose 
victory over Frederick the Great of Prussia, on 18th June, 1757, 
in the battle of Cotchemitz, or Kolin, the Irish Major-General was 
selected by the Austrian Marshal, to carry the account of his success 
to Vienna.t Count O’Kelly of Aughrim, “ancien employé du Conseil 
Supréme de Noblesse du Royaume des Pays Bas,” has displayed 
much elegant erudition in his “ Essai historique sur I’Irlande,” pub- 
lished at Brussells, in 1837. 

The family of Lally de Tollendal,{ so celebrated in modern history, 


* The father of our eloquent member for Athlone is at present the 
principal representative of this once powerful clan. 

This eminent officer was afterwards advanced to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General, and died in 1767. His wife, we may here remark, was the Coun- 
tess de Marcolini, a favorite of, and maid of honor to, the Empress Maria 
Theresa; her only daughter, Mademoiselle O'Kelly, was one of the youth- 
ful companions of, or in other words, brought up with, the daughter of 
the empress, Marie Antoinette (afterwards Queen of France), and finally 
married her own cousin, le Comte de Marcolini. As a curious specimen 
of minute investigation and research, we would desire to refer the reader to 
Note ii. of Mr. O'Callaghan’s ** Macaria Excidium,” in which a list is given 
of all the officers of the name of O'Kelly in the army of King James. 

t The head of this family, an officer in the Irish army of King James II. 
retired to France after the Capitulation of Limerick. His son, the Count 
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descended from the old warlike sept of O’Maeilalaidh (O° Mullally), 
of Hy-Many, and took its title from the castle of Tolendal (7'ulach 
na Dala, or The Hill of the Meeting), four miles from Tuam. That 
enlightened philanthropist, the Rev. Samuel Madden, founder of the 
Royal Dublin Society, and of the “* Madden Premiums,” for the en- 
couragement of learning in the University of Dublin, and “ whose 
name,” said Dr. Johnson, * Ireland ought to honour,” is supposed to 
have also descended from one of the old tribes of “ O’Kelly’s country.” 
He was, indeed, a worthy representative of Owen O’Madden, head of 


Lally de Tollendal, became Viceroy of India, and Grand Cross of the 
Order of Saint Esprit. In 1760 he maintained for eight months the town of 
Pondicherry against the English, under their gallant Irish General, Sir Eyre 
Coote, to whom he capitulated, after exerting every expedient which skill 
or valour could suggest. In 1766, the Count de ‘Pollendal was, by an in- 
famous and illegal arrét, hurried to the scaffold, with more than savage 
barbarity. His son, who at that period was studying, under the name 
of Trophime, at the Collége d’ Harcourt, was only acquainted with the 
secret of his birth at the very moment he was about to be deprived of 
his parent. On this painful subject he expresses himself as follows:— 
**Je n'ai appria le nom de ma mire que plus de quatre ans aprés I avoir 
perdue, celui de mon pére, qu’ un seul jour avant de le perdre; jai 
couru pour lui porter mon premier hommage et mon éternel adieu, pour 
lui faire entendre au moins Ja voix d'un fils parmi les cris de ses bour- 
reaux, pour lembrasser du moins sur I échafaud od il allait périr. J'ai 
couru vainement—on avait, haté linstant. Je n‘ai plus trouvé mon pére; 
je n’ai vu que la trace de son sang.” After this dreadful event young Lally 
continued for some time to pursue his studies at the same college, under the 
inspection of his cousin, Mademoiselle Dillon. Having conceived the de- 
termination to obtain the reversal of his father’s attainder, he unceasingly 
pursued that object, and finally succeeded. His eloquence, filial piety, and 
the energy of his pleadings, having interested in his favour the most illus- 
trious persons of his time, and amongst the rest Voltaire, who receiving the 
intelligence of his friend's success, became reanimated for an instant, on the 
bed of death, and wrote the following billet to Lally :— 

‘* Le mourant ressuscite en apprenant cette grande nouvelle: il embrasse 
bien tendrement M. de Lally ; it voit que le roi est le défenseur de la justice, 
il mourra content.—26 Mai, 1778." These were the last lines ever penned 
by the great French author, ** who,” says a late writer, ‘* was ever a friend to 
virtue in distress.” 

Lally Tollendal is regarded as one of the early and rational friends of free- 
dom in France. Endeavouring to arrest the atrocities of the Revolution, in 
pre Hf which be had been no inconsiderable actor, he did not hesitate to 
attack Mirabeau himself, to whom he addressed that memorable sentence— 
“On peut avoir de lesprit de grandes idées, et étre un tyran.” We will 
not here further pursue the history of this illustrious descendant of the 
old Irish clan of the ** O'Mullallys of the heavy blows.” He died in 1830, a 
Peer of France and Member of the Royal French Academy, of which, we 
are told, he was a distinguished ornament, both from the high merit of his 
— literary productions, as well as from his splendid oratorical 
t ts. 
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the tribe in the fourteenth century, and who, according to the old 
Irish chronicler, was famed for “ the splendour of his hospitality to 
the great and the humble, for there was not a house which the 
English chieftains wished more to frequent than the house of Owen, 
from their knowledge alike of his truth and hospitality, and from 
the splendour of his mansion to receive them; for this fair prince 
erected for a habitation a strong castle of stone and fine timber, the 
like of which had not been erected by any sub-chief in Erin. He 
also repaired the churches of the country in general, and he taught 
truth to its chieftains, and kept his people from treachery and fra- 
tricide, and checked their evil customs and dissensions, and taaght 
charity and humanity in his goodly districts.” 

The Mortiloge* of Christ Church, Dublin, contains a catalogue 
of the various benefactors to that monastic institution, before the 
Reformation, arranged according to the days of the year on which 
their deaths took place. In general the gifts bestowed are parti- 
cularized, and afford curious information relative to the social 
state of the people. The donations consisted of houses, lands, 
vestments, plate, and money. <A few of the entries will serve to 
give an idea of the general character of the ‘“ Mortiloge.” Gerald, 
Earl of Kildare, we are told, presented, among other articles, his 
best cloak, of purple cloth of gold, to make vestments. John Dow- 
gan, merchant, bequeathed a silver bowl, weighing twenty-two 
ounces, with directions to have it fashioned into a chalice; and 
Thomas Montayng restored, without payment, the Mass-book of St. 
Mary’s chapel, which had been pledged with him for thirteen shil- 
lings and four pence. 

All the gifts were carefully registered and the prayers of the 
community offered regularly for the welfare of the pious donors. 
“ Nor was it only gratitude, and the wish to maintain the credit of 
their house before the visitors, that induced the monks to fill up in 
conversation the bare outline of their registers with traditional his- 

* The Book of Obits and Martyr of the Cathedral Church of the 
Holy i commonly called Che Chacon, Dublin. Edited, from the 


Original Manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, by John 
Clarke Crosthwaite, A.M., of Trinity liege, Dublin, Rector of St. Mary- 


at-Hill, and St. Andrew Hubbard, London. With an Introduction, by James 
Henthorn Todd, D.D., V.P.RA.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Dublin: for the I. A. 8. 1844. 
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tories; many of them had the strong interest of relationship, or of fa- 
mily dependence, connected with the names recorded; and it was 
pleasant to tell how their fathers had fought in the battle in which 
their benefactor was killed, whose tomb was in the choir, and whose 
death was in the Mortiloge. With respect, then, to occurrences in 
its own neighbourhood, or referring to its special benefactors, the 
date and the succession was almost all that was wanted by the in- 
mates of a religious house, and these were supplied by the driest of 
their chronicles ; the cloister tradition supplied the rest, giving to the 
merest outline fulness of detail and depth of colouring.” 

The Martyrology is an abridgement of Ado’s, that in general use 
at the period, among religious orders, with the addition of several 
Irish saints; this, to us the most important part of the work, has 
been fully and admirably illustrated by the Rev. J. H. Todd, from 
the Irish manuscript sources, and especially from the singular docu- 
ment known as the Festology of St. Oengus Cele De,* or, “ Oengus, 
the Servant of God.” 

In the introduction we find a vast amount of hagiographical eru- 
dition, without which many portions of the compilation would be of 
little service to the ordinary student. The “ Book of Christ Church” 
is the only Irish monastic ritual yet published: the typography of 


* This is a metrical account of the lives of Irish Saints, compiled in the 
ninth cedtury by Oengus, who was for some time a monk of the celebrated 
Abbey of Tamhlacht, or Tallaght, near Dublin, and was surnamed Cele De, 
(or Servant of God,) from his great devotion and sanctity. The Felire is 
written in Rinn-ard (the high-pointed metre) consisting of six syllables in 
every verse, or twelve in every half rann or quatrain. Of this kind of verse 
there are three different varictics to be found in the works of the more 
ancient Irish poets. Oengus was the author of many other works relating 
to the history of the Saints of Ireland, ‘all of which,” says Dr. Todd, ‘are 
still extant, but, to the disgrace of this country, extant only in manuscripts, 
which, in another generation, will probably become illegible, or at least the 
ample means we now possess Part illustrating and translating them will be se- 
riously diminished, ifs not wholly lost.” The researches of the Secretary of 
our Archwological Society have lately brought to light a manuscript copy 
of high antiquity, and in beautiful preservation, of that important work, 
which has caused so much discussion, entitled “* Saltair na Pann,” or the 


** Psalter of the Poems,” the publication of which would be of the highest 
value to the lexicographer and the philologist. 

Oengus Cele De is commemorated in the Irish calendar on the 18th Fe- 
bruary, and is one of the many native Saints of the old Irish church, He 
must not, however, be confounded with “ the Culdees,” “ who,” says Bishop 
Keith, ‘* were apparently, from Columba’s time to the twelfth century, the 
only monks and len 


ergy in Scotland, and all Irish.” 
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this volume is the most exquisite specimen of the art, hitherto exe- 
ented in Ireland; and its calendars and rubrics rival in beauty and 
brillianey the productions of the world-famed press of Hanicq, of 
Mechlin. 

The Priory of “All Hallows” or All Saints, founded in the 
twelfth century, by the notorious Dermod Mac Murchad, King of 
Leinster, stood on the ground now occupied by the University of 
Dublin. On the dissolution of the religious houses, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., that king granted the buildings and site of this estab- 
lishment to the citizens of Dublin, who, in 1592, transferred it to 
their Archbishop, Adam Loftus, for the purpose of erecting an Uni- 
versity, then and since styled “ the College of the Holy and Undi- 
vided Trinity, near Dublin.”” The documents printed in the volume 
before us* relate exclusively to the property and affairs of the monas- 
tery, and must ever prove deeply interesting to the local antiquarian. 

‘The present baronies of Carra, Erris, and Tirawly, in the County 
of Mayo, and the barony of Tireragh, in the County of Sligo, were 
formerly known as Zir Fhiachrach, or Tireragh,t signifying the 
Land of the Sons of Fiachra, who was king of Connacht in the fourth 
century. 

This territory was originally possessed by the clans of O’Dowda, 
O'Shaughnessy, O’Clerigh, and Mac Firbis: the two latter families 
were the hereditary antiquarians and historians of the district, and to 
their labours we are indebted for the preservation of many of our 
most important historical documents. 

The O’Dowdas, who take that name from their ancestor, Dubhda, 
signifying literally ‘the Dark Hero,” were the chiefs of Tireragh ; 
and have been ever distinguished by their gigantic stature and intre- 
pidity. In the last century, members of this family were, for their 
eminent military services abroad, advanced to the rank of nobles, in 


* Registrum Prioratis Omnium Sanctorum juxta Dublin. Edited, from a 
MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin ; with Additions from other 
oo = by the Rev. Richard Butler, M.R.I.A, Dublin: for the 

t The Genealogies, Tribes, and Customs of Hy-Fiachrach, commonly called 

‘Dowda's Country. Now first published, from the Book of Lecan, in the 
Library of the Royal Irish Academy, and from the Genealogical MS. of Duald 
Mac Firbis, in the library of Lord Roden ; with a Translation and Notes, and 
a Map of Hy-Fiachrach, by John O’ Donovan, Dublin: for the I, A. 8S. 1844. 
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Venice and in Germany. The present representatives of the clan 
are Tadhg or Thaddeus 0’ Dowda, Esq., of Bunnyconnelan, in the 
county of Mayo, and Robert O’Dowda, Esq., Registrar of the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta. 

The clan of O'Shaughnessy, in old times, held extensive posses- 
sions at and near Gort. A Latin author of the last century, speak- 
ing of them, says—‘ Little must he know of Ireland who hath not 
heard of the antiquity, grandeur, and loyalty of this great family.” 
Descended from Guaire,* surnamed the “ hospitable,” king of Con- 
nacht in the seventh century, they were ever remarkable for their 
munificence and liberality; and a writer who travelled through Ire- 
and the Continent, in the times of Charles the First, tells us, that 
the O’Shaughnessys then excelled in elegant hospitality all the no- 
bility of Connacht, with the sole exception of the Marquis of Clan- 
Ricard. The lands of the O’Shaughnessys, forfeited in consequence 
of their attachment to the cause of King James the Second, were 
granted, for a term of years, by William III., to Sir Thomas Pren- 
dergast, whose character has been depicted, by Swift, in the darkest 
colours, as a sordid betrayer of his friends, and a relentless persecutor 
of the Clergy of the Established Church. Owing to this loss, Wil- 
liam O'Shaughnessy entered the French service, where he died in 
1744, having attained to the rank of Colonel. On his death, his 
cousin, Colman O'Shaughnessy, titular Bishop of Ossory, essayed at 
law to recover the property of his ancestors. The suit was continued 
by his brother Robuck,} whose son Joseph, assisted by his relatives, 
took forcible possession of the mansion-house of Gort; on which oc- 
casion the bells of Athenry and of Galway were rung for joy. The 
whole clan believed that the strangers were defeated; and the Irish 
poets of the locality sung that the rightful heir was restored, and that 
the old splendour of the O’Shaughnessys was about to be renewed in 
the halls of their fathers, This triumph was, however, but of short 
duration: all the efforts of the O’Shaughnessys were rendered abor- 
tive by the influence of Prendergast’s representatives, who re- 


* ** Co fial le Guaire,” “* Hospitable as Guaire,” is a proverb in constant 
use among the Irish peasantry. 
See * Legion Club.’ 
This name is a corruption of the Irish Reabhach, which is almost syn0- 
aymous with Dathi, and signifies one expert in feats of arms. 
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obtained possession; and are said, for carrying on their suit, to have 
borrowed eight thousand pounds from Lord Chancellor Mansfield, 
which sum was charged on, and paid by, the estate. Having been 
thus stripped of their inheritance, the old clan of O’Shaughnessy sunk 
into obscurity. A few months ago, the Gort property was wrested 
from its late proprietors by the ‘“ Incumbered Estates Commission,” 
which is effectively fulfilling the predictions of the Irish Jacobite 
poets, who never ceased to sing “that Providence would only suffer 
the foreign churls, who had usurped the lands of the old English 
and of the noble Gaels of Erin, to hold their white mansions tran- 
siently.”* 

To the O’Clerighs we owe many valuable Irish historical compila- 
tions, one of the most important of which is the work known as 
“The Annals of the Four Masters,” so called from the number of 
antiquarians engaged in its production. This great body of annals, 
the most complete of which any northern European country can boast, 
is the only work extant which furnishes us with the history of the 
great Celtic tribes or families who, from the most remote times until 
the dissolution of the last remnant of the clan system, in the seven- 
teenth century, constituted the old Irish nation—the vestiges of 
whose ancient greatness are still preserved in the names of almost 
every hill, river, and townland in our country. 

The family of Mac Firbis of Tireragh did infinite service to Celtic 
literature by their collections of ancient legal and historical docu- 
ments, the most important of which are, the Leabhar Buidhe, or 
“ Yellow Book,” the ‘Great Book of Leacan,” or Lacken, and the 
“Book of Mac Firbis,” copies of which invaluable manuscripts are 
now in the splendid library of the Royal Irish Academy. This race 


* This sentiment pervades all the Irish Jacobite poems. The following 
stanza is taken from ‘“ The Vision of Conor O'Riordan,” written about 
1760, to the beautiful Munster air of “* An Spealadoir,” or “* The Mower: " 


“ A woeful day, a dismal fate, 
Will overtake your foes, 
Grey haira, the curses of hate, 
And sickness, and all woes 
Death will bestride them in the night— 
Their every hope shall meet with blight, 
And God will put to utter flight 
Their long-enjoyed repose! 
For further illustrations of this feeling among the native Irish, and 
which became extinct after the relaxation of the Penal Code, in 1793, the 
reader is referred to “ The Poets and Poetry of Munster,’’ by J. O' Daly. 


!2mo. Dublin: 1850. 
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of hereditary historians became extinct in 1670, by the murder of 
Duald Mac Firbis, at Dun-Flin, in Sligo. He was the author of the 
account of Tireragh, printed by the Irish Archeological Society, 
and of many other unpublished works, which show how deservedly 
he has been styled the most learned Irish antiquary of his time. 
One of the most interesting portions of the volume before us is that 
which treats of the ancient manner of inaugurating the Irish Chief- 
tains, a subject hitherto involved in the greatest obscurity. The 
editor has, however, in his appendix, brought together all the his- 
toric evidence bearing on this curious point,* and fully succeeded in 
giving us a view of the strange ceremonies performed on the occasion 
of electing a Chief: who, in times of peace, was to govern the tribe 
according to the laws of the Brehons, and under whose satin banner - 


* The following poetical version of that part of the above work which 
relates to the inauguration of the Chief of the O'Neills, at the rath of 
Tulach Og (the Hill of the Youths), now Tullyhawk, in Tyrone, is from 
the pen of the late Mr, T. Davis, of Dublin: — 


“Come, look on the when *make an O'Neill,’ 
The muster of aynaatsO Hagan, 0 1, 

O'Cahan, O'Hanlon, O'Breslin, all, 

om gente Ane Uladh to rude Donegal: 

Saint Patrick's successor, with bishops thirteen, 

And ollavs, and brehona, and minstrels are seen, 

po menor vein, Sag Ty cage yl 

All swarming to honor a ‘True Irish King.’ 


“ Unsandalied he stands on the foot-dinted rock, 
Like a ‘ pillar-stone’ fixed against every shock. 
Round, round is the Rath, on a far-seeing hill; 


The grey-beards are telling how chiefs by the score 
Have beer crowned on the ‘Rath of the Kings‘ heretofore ; 
While, crowded, yet ordered, within nah snag ring, 

Are the dynasts and priesta, round the ‘ Irish King!" 
“The chronicler read him the laws of the clan, 

And pledged him to bide by their blessing and ban; 


While hierarchs are slipper fling, 
And O'Cahan proclaims him ‘ A True Lrish King.’ 


“ Thrice looked he to heaven, with thanks and with prayer— 
A oe ene ee 7” 


To the waves of Loch Neagh, the heights of Straban 
And thrice on his and thrice on his clan-—— 
Ome clash on their !—one more!—they are still— 
re meee SS Se ee Se a! 
Why gazo they above ta war-eagie’s wing! 
“Tis an omen!—Harrah! for the ‘True Irish King.* 
“God aid him! God save himt—and smile on his reign— 
eee Geet «teen 

his sword be o'er Sassanach arts! 
Be eepiger oye tanner er anny 
May the course of his conquest run on till he seo 
The of Plantagenet sink fn the sea! 
= Se ted ak tee tie 
And saints make the bed of the ‘True King!” 
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the clansmen were bound to march to the field of battle, when 
“their own danger and the fear for their possessions” drove “ the 
noble tribes of sharp-spears” to take up arms for the “ fertile, warm, 
music-loving old land of Erin,’* 

On an incident recorded in this work Mr. S. Ferguson has 
founded his inimitable ballad of the ‘“ Welshmen of Tirawly;” and 
we may observe, that in these old Irish historical writers is to be 
found a vast fund of materials most attractive to the accomplished 
balladist; for a confirmation of which it is only necessary to refer to 
Mr. D, F. Mac Carthy’s admirable poems,f entitled “ The Foray of 
Con O’Donnel,” and “ The Voyage of St. Brendan;” and to several 
exquisite verses on Irish subjects, written by the late Clarence Man- 
gan and Edward Walsh. 

This edition of the treatise on Hy-Fiachrach, the largest and 
most elaborately illustrated of the Society’s Irish publications, 
would, had he not, fortunately for our historic literature, achieved 
much greater works,{ be sufficient to entitle Dr. John O'Donovan to 
the character of the most erudite Hiberno-Celtic scholar and literary 
antiquary yet produced by this country. 

Roderick O’Fiaherty, “ to whom,” says the venerable Charles 
O’Conor, ‘ this kingdom cannot too much express its obligations,” 
is known to the learned world by his Latin volume, entitled ‘‘Ogygia, 
seu Rerum Hibernicarum Chronologia,” published in 1685, and 
dedicated to James, Duke of York. Written in an elegant and 
vigorous classic style, the only work of its time which gives accu- 
tate information relative to the ancient history of Ireland, com- 
piled from original manuscripts, and exhibiting an intimate 
acquaintance with the writers of ancient and modern ages, this book 
soon acquired a considerable reputation, and is quoted by almost 
every foreign author who treats of early Irish history, Dr. Smith, 
in his catalogue of the Cotton Library, commended our author for 
his learning and accuracy; as did also that famous scholar, Edward 
Lhuyd, in the preface to his ‘ Archwologia.” Our ablest antiqua- 


* Fearfeasa O Céinte, Poeta Hibern. Smc. xvii. 
t “ Poems of D. F. M‘Carthy.” 12mo. Dublin; 1850. 
It will be scarcely necessary for us to refer here to Dr. O'Donovan's 
‘Grammar of the Irish Language,” 8vo, Dublin, 1849; and his great Na- 
tional work, “The Annals of the Kingdo 
ters.” 7 vols. dto. Dublin: 1851, 


m of Ireland, by the Four Mas- 
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rians since that time have admitted that, in it, he has given “ secure 
anchorage” to Irish history. ‘ He has settled the chronology of the 
Christian ages in Ireland with the greatest accuracy; and even that 
of Scotland so precisely, that he may justly be esteemed the first 
chronologer of the affairs of that kingdom.” Stripped of his property 
by the Cromwellians, and only able to recover five hundred acres of 
his vast estate, after the Restoration, O'Flaherty applied the greater 
part of his time to the study of the history of his country. He 
was, however, fortunate enough to possess the intimate friendship of 
Mac Firbis and Dr. John Lynch, the two most eminent Irish anti- 
quarians of the seventeenth century. 

It is much to be regretted that the manuscript of the “ Ogygia 
Christiana,” or annals of Ireland from the reception of Christianity, 
and on which O’Flaherty expended much time and labour, should 
have been lost; but it may, we trust, be yet brought to light—a 
hope which is strengthened by the recollection that it was only in 
the middle of the last century his “ Vindication of the Ogygia” 
was recovered, and published by O’Conor. The work under our 
consideration at present is O’Flaherty’s description of H-Iar, or 
West Connacht,* first published by the Irish Archwological Society, 
and supposed to be one of the many similar chorographical treatises 
compiled late in the seventeenth century, for the illustration of 
Sir William Petty’s Survey of Ireland. The contents of this docu- 
ment may be described as follows:—“ After a general view of the 
boundaries, extent, and baronies of H-Iar Connacht, the anthor 
defines its borders, beginning with Loch Measg (Mask), in the north 
of the barony of Ross, and proceeding by the eastern limits, towards 
the south, including Loch Orbsen (Corrib), he turns to the west by 
the bay of Galway, and thence continues northward, along the shores 
of the Atlantic, to the Killary harbour, which flows inland, in the 
direction of Loch Measg, where he began. A general description is 
then given of the state and appearance of the interior; its moun- 
tains, mines, woods, soil, rivers, and lakes; the bays and har- 
bours round the coast; the productions of the country, as fish, 
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fowl, beasts, &c.; the ruins of ancient churches, chapels, and other 


religious places; and finally, the natural disposition of the natives. 
After which the two great lakes, Measg and Orbsen, with some of 
the islands in the latter, are particularly described; the river, town, 
and bay of Galway; the half barony of Ross, the barony of Moy- 
cullen, the three islands of Aran, and the barony of Ballynahinch, 
which completes the district.” 

The principal tribe at an early period in Connacht, was that of 
the Ui Flaithbheartaigh or sons of Flaherty, said to descend from 
Duach, the Pagan King of Connacht, in the third century, who 
was surnamed Zeangumha, from the dulcet tones of his voice. 
“For,” says the old Irish chronicler, “the music of the harp was 
not sweeter than the sound of his words.” In the ninth cen- 
tury, and for long after, this clan dwelt to the east of the great lake 
Orbsen, or Loch Corrib, on the fertile plains of Moy Seola, now 
forming the barony of Clare, but which anciently included the 
district surrounding the present town of Galway. Here they con- 
tinued to dwell, despite the hostile incursions of the surrounding 
septs, until the thirteenth contury, when, having been driven out 
by the O’Conors and De Burghs, they crossed Loch Orbsen, and 
took possession of these districts, extending from the western 
banks of that lake to the shores of the Atlantic, and to which 
the name of H-Iar, or West Connacht, has been in after ages ex- 
clusively applied, There, in course of time, they acquired greater 
power than they had ever attained in their ancient inheritance.* 
Separated from the rest of the kingdom in their peninsulated, 
and then almost inaccessible district, they interfered but little in the 
external transactions of the province, and lived on terms of amity 
and united defence with their neighbours, the ancient clan Maille, or 
O’Malleys. 

“ Until late in the sixteenth century,” says the editor, “the Eng- 


* The clan of O'Halloran was intimately connected with that of O'Fla- 
sR migrated with it to Iar-Connacht, From this family Sylvester 
O'Halloran, the eminent Limerick surgeon, and author of several works on 
Irish history, is erroneously su to have descended. We may add 
that all the Blakes of Galway are said to descend from Richard Caddle, 
surnamed Niger or Bilacke, Sheriff of Connacht in 1306, and Bailiff of 
Galway under Richard De Burgo, the “‘ Red Earl” of Ulster, in 1312. 
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lish knew as little of Iar-Connacht, or its people, as did their fore. 
fathers, in the days of Sir John Maundevyle, of the lands of 
Prestre John, or the men of Inde.” Leonard, Lord Gray, towards 
the end of the reign of Henry. VIII., was the first Deputy of Ireland 
who ventured to approach these western regions. With him Hugh 
O'Flaherty entered into a compact to pay an annual sum to the 
king of one hundred shillings and one hundred pence, and to fur- 
nish, when required, forty well-armed kerns. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, Murrogh na d-tuagh, or “of the battle-axes,” was 
appointed by the English as head of the O’Flahertys. His clans- 
men, however, became alienated from him for joining “ the Queen of 
the strangers,” and presuming, under pretence of her authority, which 
they despised, to claim power over Donall, surnamed Cron, or the 
swarthy O'Flaherty, the legitimate chief of the tribe, whom they 
all acknowledged. The ‘“Queen’s O’Flaherty” continued to be 
of considerable importance for some time, and received the honour 
of knighthood, to which it was contemplated to add the further 
dignity of a peerage; but, having lost his influence with his coun- 
trymen, by his connection with the foreigners, he was allowed to 
sink into obscurity, without receiving the promised ennoblement. 
In the wars of 1642, the O’Flahertys joined the rest of their coun- 
trymen in the royal or national cause, and the consequent forfeitares 
deprived them of their ancient property. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the entire territory of West. Connacht was confiscated, and such 
of the O’Flahertys as survived war and famine were thrown landless 
on the world. The country was parcelled out, and after the Resto- 
ration was granted to several patentees. The principal of these 
were the Earl of Clan-Ricard; Richard Martin of Dangan; John 
Browne, ancestor of the Marquis of Sligo; the Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin; the Archbishop of Tuam; Sir George Bingham, 
of Castlebar; several descendants of the wealthy burghers of Gal- 
way, and others. The most extensive of these grantees was Richard 
Martin, Esq., “a ranke Papiste;” bat, so far as the acquisition of 
preperty was concerned, one of the most remarkable men of his 
time. He joined, or rather was obliged to join, the Irish army of 
James I1., in which he was appointed captain of foot; he afterwards 
submitted to William II1., and obtained a free and general pardon. 
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“ Jn conclusion,” says the editor, “ it may be observed, that although 
West-Connacht, which equals in size some of our Irish counties, was 
wrested from the O’Flahertys, and transferred to new masters in the 
seventeenth century, it remains to this day, with all its natural 
advantages, one of the least improved and least productive portions 
of the same extent in Ireland. Hence the poet has sarcastically 
pointed to 
“«*« The houseless wilds of Connamara,'” 

Mr. Hardiman, whose name has been long and honorably asso- 
ciated with the higher branches of Irish historical literature, has 
edited the treatise on Tar-Connacht in a most ample and attractive 
manner. Te appears for this purpose to have carefully examined 
all the manuscript authorities; and among his illustrations will be 
found numerous original documents of the greatest interest—from 
the Papal Bulls relative to the ancient ecclesiastical affairs of the 
_ district, to the curious will of “ nimble Dick Martin.” He has thus 
succeeded in giving an accurate picture of the mem and manners in 
former days of that great province, of whose history and antiqui- 
ties he is naturally looked on as the guardian, and in which some of 
the most important events in our annals were transacted. 

In 1846 appeared the Society’s “ Miscellany,”* the principal con- 
tents of which are:——An Irish Poem, attributed to St. Columba or 
Colum-Cille, a valuable specimen of the Irish language at a remote 
period. “ De Concilio Hibernia,” A.D. 1297, the earliest known record 
of an Anglo-Irish Parliament. An elegant and pathetic poem by the 
author of “Oambrensis Eversus,” in which he states his reasons 
for not returning to his native land. The Obits of the Carmelite 
Monastery of Kil-Cormick, now Frankfort, in the King’s County. 
The Irish Charters from the “ Book of Kells,”{ relative to the pro- 


* The Miscel the Irish Archeological Society, vol. i. Dublin: 
for the 1. A. 8. 1646” wae 
t This venerable and splendid volume is now preserved among the manu- 
scripts of the University of Dublin! Ireland,” says a late woe woe Nae 
easy justly be proud of the ‘Book of Kells,’ This copy of the 
onally asserted to have belonged to St. Columba, és w the 
most elaborately executed manuscript of early art now in existence, far excel- 
ling, in the gigantic size of the letters in the frontispiece of the Gospel, the 
excessive minuteness of the ornamental details, the number of its decorations, 
the fineness of the writing, and the endless variety of initial capital letters, 
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perty of the monastery of that town, within the latter part of 
the twelfth century, and exceedingly interesting to the historian, 
as proving that the ancient Irish had committed their covenants 
to writing in their own language, before the Anglo-Norman invasion, 
and that their chiefs, though not succeeding according to the law of 
primogeniture, claimed the right of binding their successors to 
covenants lawfully made by them. According to Dr. O’Donovan, we 
may clearly infer from some entries in the “ Book of Armagh,” that 
deeds of contract, and even of sale of lands, were committed to 
writing from the earliest ages of Christianity in Ireland. 

Amongst other documents in the “ Miscellany” we may notice 
Dr. Thomas Molyneux’s Account of his Journey into Connacht in 
1709; a Letter from Oliver Cromwell to his son, Harry Cromwell, 


with which every » is ornamented, the famous Gospels of Lindisfarne, 
in the Cottonian Library. But this manuscript is still more valuable 
on account of the various pictorial representations of different scenes in 
the life of our Saviour, delineated in a style totally unlike that of every 
other school, and of which I believe the only other specimens are to be 
found in the Psalter of St. John's College, Cambridge, and at St, Gall ; the 
latter, however, being far inferior in execution to those in the ‘ Book of 
Kells.” The various readings of this manuscript are as important as its 
ornamental details, and in it is to be found the celebrated passage asserting 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost, which has hitherto been considered as 
unique in the Silver Gospels, at Vercelli. It occurs in St. John iii. 5, 6, 
oe 207, v.) These words were struck out by the Arians, and Father 
imon asserted that there was no Latin manuscript in existence in which 
~they were to be found.”Paleographia Sacra Pictoria, by 1. O. Westwood, 
F.L.S. London, 1845. This learned writer also tells us, that “ at a 
period, when the fine arts may be said to have been almost extinct in Italy 
and other parts of the Continent—namely, from the fifth to the end of the 
eighth century—a style of art had been established and cultivated in Ireland, 
absolutely distinct from that of all other ge of the civilized world. There 
t in the sixth and seventh centuries the 

art of ornamenting manuscripts of the Sacred Scriptures, and especially 
Cs ne ee ee lous, and 


visited b dae bsh waielonarios. Byori, Seana nea given 


In the year 1849, Queen Victoria and her Royal Consort, inscribed 


the first of Her Majesty's ancestors 
ote) Oo throne ; is credibly believed to have been the 
companion of Columba or Colum-Cille, the Irish Saint who first spread the 
light of the Goepel through the Pagan districts of Scotland. 
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Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, A.D. 1656; and the Annals 
of Ireland from 1443 to 1468, translated into English by Duald 
Mac Firbis, from an Irish original, now unknown. One of the 
most interesting papers in the volume is a genealogical sketch 
of a branch of the old family of Lynch, who first settled in Gal- 
way* towards the close of the thirteenth century; and becoming 
closely identified with the interests of the town, appear from that 
period as the most important of its burgesses. Owing to their influ- 
ence Henry VII. granted letters patent, empowering the citizens to 
elect a mayor, “‘to be their head and chieftain,” which office was 
almost always filled by the Lynchs. In the fifteenth century we 
are told, that James Lynch Fitz-Stephen “ gott his own son hanged 
out of one of the windows of his house for having committed 
murther, and broken trust towards a stranger, for to be an example 
of sincere fidelity to all posterity.” On this incident the Rev. © 
Edward Groves has founded his admirable melodrama of the 
“Warden of Galway.” In 1529, it was ordained “ that all ships, 
with a Lyncht in any of them, that entered into the haven of 
Galway, should shoot their great cannons at their passing by the 
black rock;” and “ this custom,” says the old writer, “is observed 
to this very day.”” They continued to hold a high position in their 
town, and to be always the largest and most munificent contri- 
butors to its churches and schools, till the surrender of Galway to 
the Cromwellians in 1652, stripped the old inhabitants of their 
properties, and obliged them ‘to quit the very town they founded 
themselves, having surrounded it with great walls, and embellished 
it with churches and stately houses upon their own cost and charges.’” 

After this sad event, many of the Lynchs repaired to the Conti- 


Burkes, M‘ Williams, the Kellies, nor no e elles, without license of the 
Mayor and Councill, on payn to forfeit £5: that neither O ne Mac shall 
strutte ne swaggere thro’ the streets of Gallway.’— Orig. . Book. 

t “ The Fovntaine of Ancient Fiction. Done out of I into Eng- 


ian 
lish, by Richard Linche, Gent.” 4to., 1599. The author of this 
phical rarity was ly related to John Lynch aPesnafits abe 5 on 
of Elphin in 18 be 
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nent, where they were well received, and soon distinguished them. 
selves. Shortly after this period we find Richard Lynch, Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Salamanca, Stephen Lynch, Guar- 
dian of the Irish Franciscan Convent at Rome, Dominick Lynch, 
Regent of the College of St. Thomas of Aquin, in the city of Se- 
ville, Nicholas Lynch, ‘‘ well known throughout Spain, France, and 
in Rome, for his rare qualities and talents, Provincial of his order in 
Ireland, and Vicar-general Apostolick of Scotland ;” while another 
of the same family served in Italy under Philip LV. “in quality of 
Major-general, where he gained such credit and fame that he got 
the title of Generalissimo.” Several of the Lynchs were officers in 
the Irish Brigades in the service of France, and Chevaliers of the 
“ Royal and Military Order of St. Louis:” one of the most distin- 
guished of those was Le Sieur Dominique Lynch, Lieutenant-colonel of 
the famons regiment of Lally. He accompanied the Stuarts on their 
expeditions to England and Scotland, and fell in 1747, at the bloody 
battle of Lafeldt. John Lynch, “ maire honoraire” of Bordeaux, 
and Peer of France, was the first who, in 1814, declared for the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Casting off his tri-color scarf and the 
cross of the Legion of Honor, he assumed the white cockade, and 
caused the gates of the old capital of the Plantagenet sovereigns of 
France to be opened to the Allies. Just twenty years and one month 
from the fearful day on which another Irish exile, the Abbé Edge- 
“worth, undaunted by the threats of a sanguinary mob, had stood on 
the scaffold by the side of Louis XVI.; and, with his inspired elo- 
quence, soothed the last moments of the best and most blameless of 
the house of Bourbon. 

The name of Lynch has been identified with Irish historical lite- 
rature, by the labours of the author of “ Cambrensis Eversus,” and 
by the works of the late William Lynch, who possessed an unri- 
valled knowledge of the Anglo-Norman manuscript records of his 
country. 

The object of the “ Miscellany” of the Society, is, we are in- 
formed, “to preserve such smaller documents illustrative of the 
history and antiquities of Ireland, as from their size are unfitted for 
separate publication, and all who are interested in historical pursuits 
are invited to contribute to the future volumes of this work.” We 
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hope to see these views fully appreciated, and trust that persons 
possessing old documents of any importance, will see the propriety 
of communicating them to the Irish Archwological Society. 

The Irish, and most complete known version of the “ History of 
the Britons,” * attributed to the apocryphal Nennius, the original of 
which is supposed to have been written early in the ninth century, 
is a work of great importance in elucidating the history of the 
early inhabitants of the British isles. The several original docu- 
ments appended, on the early Scotic monarchs, and on the history 
of the Cruithnians, or Picts, render the Society’s edition extremely 
valuable in illustrating the bardie sources of Irish and British his- 
tory; with which abstruse inquiries the editors have, by their illus- 
trations, evidenced their familiarity. The Hon. Algernon Herbert 
has displayed much medieval learning and ingenious conjecture in 
the supplemental essays on the various early migrations to Ireland 
and Britain. There is, however, no foundation for his scepticism 
relative to the early foreign expeditions of Dathi, the last pagan 
monarch of Ireland, as Mr. O'Callaghan, in his notes to the “ De- 
struction of Cyprus,” has since shown that the old Irish accounts 
are confirmed by the Piedmontese traditions, and by documents 
preserved among. the archives of the illustrious house of De Sales. 
This statement has been farther authenticated by Mr. Curry’s recent 
discovery of a very ancient Celtic manuscript, which gives a detailed 
account of the various military excursions of “ the son of Fiachra.” 

That an Irish scholar should, in the eleventh century, have trans- 
lated the Latin work of Nennius, will not appear strange, when we 
recollect that there is extant an Irish version, as old as the eighth 
century, of a history of the wars of Alexander the Great, trans- 
lated from a classic original, now unknown. We also possess Irish 
translations of the Italian writings of Marco Polo,f the early Vene- 


* Leabhar Breathnach Annso Sis. The Irish Version y a meee 
Britonum of Nennius. Batted, wih 6 Trencetien and 


The Introduction. and " Additional’ Notes, Pi fe Herbort 


nh: printed for the Irish A 
¢ The fransterion cf Potee castes oe ut the ns canted mens of 
the old Irish language. A the translations of parks sme 
not la fifteenth century, is * m Shearlwis 


thee than the feet half of 
Micir,” being on Irish version of the famous “ itistoria Caroli Magui et 
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tian traveller, and of many of the most celebrated foreign romances 
of chivalry; made at a period when Ireland was, according to igno- 
rant writers, wrapped in the darkest barbarism. 

The publication of the Irish Nennius demonstrates a fact, hitherto 
overlooked, that the ancient Irish manuscripts contain much import- 


Rolandi,” aecribed to Turpin, Archbishop of Rheims, and styled ironically 
by Boiardo, ‘‘la vera historia di Turpin.” From it Pulci evidently bor. 
rowed the conclusion of his ‘‘ Morgante Maggiore,” although Crescimbeni 
will not admit the fact. Ariosto quotes “‘ Turpino” for some of the wild. 
est tales introduced in the “ Orlando Furioso,” many of which are not to 
be found in the Continental originals: a collation of the version in the 
** Book of Lismore” might show that it, having been made from an ancient 
copy, contains the fictions which ‘* Messer Lodovico”™ is supposed to have 
invented. Ariosto, however, littl knew that “l'ultima Irlanda” wa 
acquainted with the mighty deeds of 


“ Los doce Pares de Francia 
Qnte 8 tha Mesa COMEN pan,” 


when he introduced ‘« Oberto,” King of Treland, and the “ Earl of Ki. 
dare,” into his poem, which has immortalized 


“Le donne, i cavalier, Carme, gli amori, 
Le corteste, l'andaci frprese— 

Che fare al tempo che passaro i Mori 

Dy Africa fl mare.*.— 


We have also an Irish version of the celebrated romance of ‘‘ Guy de War- 
wick, Chevalier d’Angletere et de Ja belle fille Felix (elias) samie.” This 
pies forty-eight s of a folio MS. of the 15th century, in the 
library of the University of Dublin, and is probably identical with the ~~ 
old metrical history on the same subject, oF which a fragment is preser¥ 
among the Harician MSS. The same Irish compilation contains a 
of the life and adventures of Sir Guy (Bevys) of Hampton, and his fair 
bride, the daughter of the King of Scotland ; her elopement with the young 
r of Austria, and su t adventures; this, having been mut- 
lated, extends only to sixteen folio a 
There is « very ancient and clegant Trish version, in the “ Book of Lis- 
.” of the “ History of the Lombards,” by Paulus of Friuli, or Warav- 
fridus ; much of which he derived from the work, now lost, of Secundinus 
Tridentinus. This version was probably the result of the a 
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ant matter relative to the early and traditional history of England 


and Scotland. 
The Latin annals of Ireland, written by Friar John Clyn, of the 


Franciscan Convent of Kilkenny, relate principally to the affairs of 
the country, from the descent of Edward Bruce, in 1315, to the 


not in — ignorance and barbarism, were in their primers—their very 


Of the ‘Book of Armagh,” now deposited by its owner in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and supposed by St. Bernard to have 
belonged to St. Patrick, but assigned to the seventh century by Dr, Petrie, 
the same English writer tells us, that it ‘‘ contains evidence of learning, 

d even the most sanguine hopes and expectations of the most 
¢ Irishman. It exhibits an acquaintance orlih the Greek, as well as 
Latin tongue; and more, in it will be found evidence to convince the 
most sceptical, that Ireland, in the seventh century, was a cultivated and 
country, and had been so for centuries; that Christianity had long 
before enlightened her people, and that not in isolated or individual cases, 
where its professors shrunk from its avowal—not here and there in a monas- 
tery on th. oast, or in fortified places, surrounded by Paganism and per- 
secution, like an oasis in the desert ; no, Ireland was then, and long had been, 
a Christian nation, governed by wholesome laws, which protected the lives 
and properties of its inhabitants, and respected and shielded the stranger.” 

In the Bodleian Library is an Irish commentary on the Pandect or 
" Bibliotheca” of St. Jerome, made in the eighth century by the Abbot 
O'Huathghaile, surnamed, from his extensive erudition litir, or the 
“black-lettered.” The library of Carlsruhe possesses an Irish copy of Pris- 
clan's Grammar, written in the ninth century, and of which a fac-simile ma 
be seen in the ‘* Palwographie” of Silvestre and Champollion. It is mu 
to be regretted that the editors of this gorgeous publication should have 
fallen into the serious errors, relative to ancient Irish MSS., noticed at 

442. According to the learned Ludewig, the oldest manuscript in 
ny is a copy of the Four Gospels, in the ray te of St. Kilian, 
the Trish apes of Franconia, who was martyred in 678. This manuseri 
which Eckhart tells us is as old as the famous ‘‘ Pandectes de Florence,” is 
said to have been used by the Irish Saint, and his companions, when the sa- 
cred m es were celebrated for the first time in Franconia. It is still 
anoually e in the Cathedral of Wirtzburg, for the veneration of the 
faithful. aving been found in St. Kilian’s tomb, A.D. 743, its last leaves 
are stained with the blood of the holy man, who was chaunting the midnight 
service from it, when he was murdered by the hireling of the impious 
Geilana. This Irish Saint is now venerated as the Patron of Franconia. 

In the * Book of Leinster,” a MS. of the twelfth century, is preserved a 
very ancient account of the “ Destruction of Troy.” ‘This may be a version 
of the Continental accounts of the “ Siege of Troy,” founded on the apo- 
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year 1349, when the author® is supposed to have fallen a victim to 
that dreadful pestilence, known as the “ Black Death,” t which devas. 
tated Europe in the fourteenth century, and committed fearful ra- 
vages in Kilkenny, of which Clyn gives a vivid picture. “ During 
the times contained in these annals,” says the accomplished editor, 


and Cummiian, acquired a perfec: knowledge of the Greek 
in the Irish schools. A curious branch of inquiry is connected wit 
communication between Greece and Ireland in the middle : for Ussher 
tells us, that when the Irish Firghal, or Virgilius, the first discoverer of the 
Anti left Ireland, he was accompanied by a Grecian Bishop ; and we 
also of a Greek Church at Trim, in the Guan of Meath. 

The “* Leabhar Breac,” or “ Speckled Book,” a MS. of remote antiquity, 
contains a romantic account of ** Toruidheact na Croiche Naoimhe,” or the 
** Search for the Holy Cross ;" probably of a similar nature to the celebrated 
** Queste du Saint Greal.” 

The old Irish MSS. contain similar translations from foreign and clas- 
sical authors, in addition to the few we have mentioned, the examination of 
which, by competent scholars, would throw much light on the state of Euro- 
pean learning in the dark . It must, however, be recollected that, a 
noticed at 426, the Irish had, in addition to the foreign romances, 
a school of fiction peculiar to thernselves. 

* The Annals of Ireland. By Friar John Clyn, of the Convent of Friars 
Minors, Kilkenny ; and Thady Dowling, Chancellor of Leighlin. Together 
with the Annals of Ross. Edited, from M. ipts in the Library of Tri- 
nity —s in, with Introductory Remarks, by the Very Rev, Richard 
Butler, A.B., M.R.I.A., Dean of Clonmacnois. 


Dublin : printed for the 
Irish Archwological Society. 1849. 

+ The ** Black Death,” above-mentioned, also carried off the cele- 
brated “ Laura” of Petrarca: it has been admirably described by 1. F. C. 
Hecker, Professor at Frederick William's University at Berlin, in his work 
entitled ‘* Schwarze Tod." We are also indebted to him for his other two 
treatises on the ‘* Tanzwuth,” or ‘* Dancing Mania,” and the *‘ Englische 
Seluweiss,” or “ Sweating Sickness :” the most important contributions ever 
made to historical pathology. With the exception of Dr. Wilde's valuable 
N Report, ap to the Census of Ireland for the year 1841, and 
the same author's interesting “‘ Memoirs of eminent Irish pegetetns, and 
** Essays on Irish medical superstitions,” no attempt has hi been made 
meen a medicine in Ireland; and ugh considerable ma- 
terials exist for such a work, it appears, as Hecker observed on a similar sub- 
ject, in his “ Address to the Physicians of Germany,” ‘‘ an unexplored de- 


“a sage © y.” The Brehon laws con enactments relative 
to the same ; and Mac Pirbis tells us, that the Irish historians have 
left written accounts of the Leagha or of former times. — 
the numerous ancient medical MSS, in the I 


have come down to us, the following deserve mention: “ The of Irish 
i " compiled by the O i to the O'Briens 
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"the English Government had not power to control the excesses of 
its subjects, or to repress the attacks of its opponents. The great 
Anglo-Irish families had become septs. In Clyn’s Latin, the St. 
Aubins, now corrupted into Tobyns, and the Archdeacons, now 
transformed into the patronymic Mac Odos, or Codys, are ‘ naciones 


Thomond: this work was completed in 1302, and it may be interesting to 
add that, a copy of it was purchased in 1501 for twenty cows by the Earl of 
Desmond. This copy is now in the British Museum, and a MS. note 
states, that the compiler had spent twenty years in studying at Montpellier, 
and the other chief Schools of Medicine. In the Academy's collection is an 
Irish medical treatise written in 1352, in which the Arabian physicians and 
the works of Galen and Hippocrates are frequently quoted, and passages 
from them translated. This fact, given on the unquestionable authority of 
Mr. Curry, is of importance, as it demonstrates that the writings of these 
two authors were well known in Ireland in the fourteenth century. Ac- 
cording to Sprengel, Nicolas Leonicenus, Professor at Ferrara about 
1470, was the first translator of Galen from the Greek, and we know that the 
first complete printed edition was that of Aldus in 1525. All the works of 
Hippocrates were not published till 1526, although Thomas Linacre, 
founder of the English College of Physicians, and the friend of More and 
of Erasmus, had published at Cambridge in 1521, Galen's treatise ‘* De 
Temperamentis.” The earliest English edition of the Aphorisms of Hippo- 
crates was that of Lloyd, 16mo. 1585; and Hallam represents the middle 
of the sixteenth century as the period of the restoration of the Hippocratic 
1 of practice. In 1466, bonogh O'Bolgaidh completed the compila- 
of a medical MS. of nearly 500 pages: this book, now in the 

on of Mr. Mac Adam of Belfast, contains treatises on the medicinal 
virtues of herbs and minerals, and on the various diseases of the human 
In the Academy's Collection, is a series of Irish tracts consisting of 
nal essays on medicine, and compilations from, and dissertations on, 
ancient medical writers of Europe andthe East. This series, ascribed to 
early part of the fifteenth century, is, according to Dr. Wilde, * one of 
most remarkable collections of symptomatology of its age, in any 
re: and its observations are particularly copious on short fevers, 
there can be little doubt existed in this country from a very early 
. It likewise treats of the diseases of females, and concludes with several 
valuable and original medical aphorisms.” ‘* The Book of the Island of 
O'Brazil,” compiled by the QO’ hereditary physicians to the O'Fla- 
hertys of West Connacht, and now in the Academy's Library, speaks of 
putrid fevers, abscesses, and pustules, wounds, hydrophobia, poisons, affec- 
tions of the brain and spinal marrow, and diseases of the eye, stomach, &c., 
and is in fact a complete system of medicine. We shall close our present 
notice of the ancient Irish medical manuscripts, with manner the ‘* Book 
O'Sheils,” hereditary payers to the Mac Coghlans of Delvin, and 

Mac Mahons of Oriel. It is a system of medicine somewhat similar to, 
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of the seventeenth century, mentions the skill of the * Hibern 
That the scientific knowledge of the ancient Irish was not confined 
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@ cognomina;’ snd he speaks of the Hoddinets and Oantetons, 
‘eum multis de sanguine ecorum.’ Tf the Trish chiefs acknowledged 
no common anthority, and felt no common interest, the same division 
prevailed among the lords of English descent. Englishman was 
now opposed to Englishman, and sought to revenge himself by the 
help of the Irish; nor did the English refuse their aid to the Irish, 
when plundering their own countrymen. When Brien O’Brien 
vaged Ossory, and slew the loyal English of Aghaboe and Aghma- 
cart, he had the help of the English of Ely. Sach was the political 
and social state of Ireland, during the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century, as represented in these annals, and such, with little alter- 
ation, it continued to be for several generations. Whatever were 
the fanits of the several parties, in this long and bitter struggle— 
and no donbt all parties had great and grievous fhults,—they wer 
the fanlts rather of the times than of the men. At all events, it 
little becomes any Irishman of the present day to reproach their 
memories. He can scarcely do so without reproaching the memory 
of his own ancestors. There are few living Irishmen, whatever be 
their names, whether Celtic or Norman, in whose veins does not ran 
the mingled blood of Norman and of Celt, or rather of Irishmen and 
Englishmen. Nor can the descendants of those good knights who 
stood with Edward IIL. in the trenches of Calais, or of these hardy 
squires who overthrew the victors at Bannockburn, be unwilling to 
claim kindred with the descendants of the Irish chiefs, whose names 
were in the songs of the poet and the legends of the saint, when the 
names of Normandy and of Norman were unknown.” 

The “Annales Breves Hibernia,” by Thady Dowling, Chancellor 
of Leighlin, extend from the semi-fabulous times to the year 1600. 
“ It is evident,” says our authority, “that the compiler of these An- 
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* gals had access to no contemptible library of printed books. Giraldas 
Cambrensia, Powel’s Caradoe of Liancarvan, and probably that 
jearned Welshman’s other works on British history, Lanquet’s Chro- 
ticle, continued by Bishop Cooper, Sir J. Eliot, Stowe, and Holin- 
hed, form a library for which many a modern clerical student of 
Irish history would envy Queen Elizabeth’s Chancellor of Leighlin. 
Yet, in Dowling’s days the old cathedral town of St. Lazerian, 
looking from its sheltered glen and bright stream, across the rich 
plain of the Barrow, to the blue and undulating outline of Mount 
Leinster, beantiful as it ever must have been to the eye of the 
painter, was a place ill-fitted for quiet study and learned research. 
The neighbouring monastery of the Carmelites, at the bridge, had 
been converted into a royal garrison, and the goodly Barrow, as it 
flowed under its walls, reflected, not cowls and friar’s frocks, but 
tatehlocks and iron skull-caps. In this transmuted monastery, in 
the beginning of the reign of Edward VI., Sir Edward Bellingham, 
Lord Deputy, kept a stall of twenty or thirty horse; and it was from 
this house that he rode int® Munster, to the house of the Earl of Des- 
mond, when being unlooked for and unthought of, he found the earl 
sitting at his Christmas fire, and took him and carried him away 
with him to Dublin. Some years later, and in the time of Dowling, 
Leighlin was the residence of one of these bold and accomplished 
toldiers, at once worldly and romantic, who gave strength and glory 
to the throne of Queen Elizabeth. Here came Sir Peter Carew, 
who, having been in his youth, as recorded by his faithful steward, 
at Constantinople in the Turk’s court, at Vienna in the Emperor's 
palace, at Venice, and in the French king’s court, and in the houses 
of most of all Christian princes, in every of which places he left 
some token of his value, settled down at Leighlin, in his ripe man- 
hood, determined to preserve, by policy and the strong hand, the 
great Irish inheritance which he claimed by descent, and had 
obtained by law. Here he kept continually, and here he needed to 
keep, in his own private family, 100 persons, and had always in 
readiness 100 horsemen, well appointed, besides footmen, and 100 
keros; here his cellar door was never shut, and his buttery always 
open to all comers of any credit, Those days, however, of military 
strength and of proud hospitality, worthy of Branksome Hall, soon 
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passed away; and when the worthy knight, old Sir Peter, died at : 
Ross, his cousin and heir, young Sir Peter, was unable to defend his 
inheritance.” The annalist gives many details of the vigorous efforts 
made by the natives to expel the intrusive English knight, whose 
title-deeds are proved, by modern researches, to have been shameless 
forgeries; and this contest, which, Dowling tells us, was maintained 
by the irish with the pertinacity of demons, is known as “the wars 
of Sir Peter Carew.” Although the entries in these annals are con- 
cise, they contain many anecdotes and curious traits of the contem- 
poraries of the author, who survived till 1628. 

To render the Society’s collection of Latin annals as complete as 
possible, the “ Annals of Ireland, from the Book of Ross,” are given 
in the Appendix, and extend from 1265 to 1480. 

This valuable volume of annals well merits the title of “ editio 
variorum,” as, in addition to the notes and admirable introduetions 
of the editor, Dr. John O’Donovan has illustrated the Celtie and 
topographical portions : the Hon..A. Herbert has supplied com- 
mentaries on the passages connected with early British history and 
mediwval Continental learning; while the Rev. James Graves and 
his erudite collaborateur, J. G. Prim, Esq., have contributed a vast 
amount of interesting local and historical matter relative to Kilkenny, 
so often referred to by these annalists. This ancient town owes much 
to those learned gentlemen for their successful efforts to preserve its 
ancient historical remains, and to awake a taste for learning and 
research among the more enlightened portion of its citizens. 

We would wish to see the Committee of the Society henceforth 
fully carry out the plan, they have already partially adopted, of com 
mitting to various editors the task of annotating such portions of the 
Society's publications as their previous studies had rendered them 
most conversant with. 

The author of the “AMacaria Excidium,”* a lineal descendant of 
the powerful and wealthy clan from whom, in ancient times, a great 


* Macarice Excidium, or the Destruction of ; being a Secret History 
of the War of the Revoiution in Ireland, by Colonel — O'Kelly, of 
sreee enn a hg “nthe Royer four 


John Cornelius O' O Callaghan. Du “tess LA.S. “ies. 
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of Connacht took the name of ‘‘ 0’Kelly’s country,” was born 
at the Castle of Screen, or Aughcane, in 1621. After studying, 
with reputation, at the College of St. Omer, he returned to Ireland 
in 1642, to assist his countrymen in their struggle against the Puri- 
tans. In this contest, Colonel Charles O’Kelly displayed a gallantry 
worthy of his ancestry; and when the Confederates, by their own 
religious dissensions,* were obliged to succumb, he, with two thou- 
sand Irish soldiers, embarked for the Continent, where, placing 
themselves at the disposal of Charles II. and his brother, the Duke 
of York, they rendered the royal fugitives of considerable import- 
ance. Independently of which the Irish military contributed largely 


* It cannot be doubted, that but for the element of religious discord, in- 
troduced by the Pope's Legate, the Irish Confederates would have effec- 
tually baffled all the efforts of Cromwell, and have thus saved Ireland from 
the fearful consequences which were entailed by his success. Nearly all the 
Catholic nobility and men of property and reputation in the country were 
totally opposed to the proceedings of Rinuccint and his irrational adherents. 
In endeavouring to divert them from their ruinous course, Colonel Walter 
Een a young man who, says the contemporary writer, ‘* to the nobleness 
of his birth and the plentifulness of his fortune, had added a great stock of 
valour, and many excellent parts,” addressed the Ultramontane clergy in the 
following pathetic terms :— 

** My Lords, there was a time, when our ancestors, at the peril of their 
fortunes, and with the danger of their persons, sheltered some of you and 
your predecessors from the severity of the laws. They were no 
sharers with you in your wants; and it cannot be said that the s rof 
your present condition hath added anything to the sincere and filial reve- 
rence which was then paid you. We their posterity, have with our blood 
and the expence of our substance, asserted this advantage you have over 
them, and redeemed the exercise of your function from the penalties of the 
law, and your persons from the persecution to which they were subject. 
We are upon the brink of a formidable precipice, reach forth your hand to 

us back; your zeal for the house of God will be thought no way the 
fervent, that you preserve the Irish nation; and your judgments will not 
suffer from the attempt, when you give over upon better information. 
Rescue us, we beseech you, from those imminent miseries that environ us 
; grant somewhat to the memory of our forefathers, and to the 
affection we bear you ourselves, let this request, find favour with you, made 
to prevent the violation of publick faith, and to keep the devouring sword 


from the throats of our wives and our children.” 
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was in the possession AF dn seisidias ood, Celseal 
having fallen into their hands, was tried by court-martial, and shot. 
must still be recollected, that there was an illustrious minority 
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from their pay to the support of the king and his family, for whieh 
many of them were afterwards rewarded by having their patrimonies 
and the estates of their ancestors confirmed to the former supporters 
of the Cromwellian government. On the “ Restoration,” Colonel 
0’Kelly returned to Ireland, where he resided until the commence- 
ment of the wars of James IT., when this well-tried veteran, then in 
his sixty-eighth year, was again called on to fill posts of honor and 
importance, in all of which he displayed his loyalty and inalienable 
attachment to the royal or national cause. 

After the Treaty of Limerick, the completion of -which, foreseeing 


country’s literature, and a few whom it is but just to mention here—the vene- 
rable David Roth, Bishop of Ossory, author of the ‘‘ Analecta,” whom even 
his furious opponent, Ryves, admitted to be ** nec indoctus, nec infacondus,” 
and who is styled, in the secret instruction to the Legate from Rome, * 
sonaggio egregio e prudente.” Francis Kirwan, Bishop of Kilalla, whose life 
was written and published as a model for the Irish clergy. Dr. John Lynch, 
author of ‘* Cambrensis Eversus,” one of the most exalted characters of 
his time. The profoundly learned Thomas Dease, Bishop of Meath and Doe- 
tor of the Sorbonne, . Callaghan, the elegant author of the ** Vindicia 
Catholicoram Hibernim,” and a Dottot of the Faculty of Paris. This 
7 joe Daliughen b oe to the ae of the land, a relative of es = 
‘olonel "Ca n, one of the most distinguished offic 
the Confederate army, and of whose name there were upwards of 500 
tlemen in arms at the time, for the royal cause, was nted to the 
ishopric of Cork by the Supreme Council. The Pope's te effect 
his promotion, because the Doctor was intimate with the Marq 
Ormonde, the King’s Lord Lieutenant, although, in his private letters to 
Cardinal Panfilio, he admitted, that Dr. Callaghan was ‘ uomo veramente di 
retti costumi." This “honest” Doctor was Manly esteemed by Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, and the royal family. Dr. Seathruin or Geoffrey Keating. 
author of the celebrated ‘* Forws Feasa air Erinn,” or Chronicles of | 
and of the well-known devout treatise, “* Eochar sgiaith an Aifrionn,” or the 
- — the Shield of the Mass,” has left several Irish writings, condemn- 
i ing proceedings of the foreign-influenced clergy. Dr. Redmond 
; Caron, a divine in high estimation abroad, and whose ‘‘ Remonstrantia 
Hibernorum contra Ultramontanas Censuras” has been reprinted in the 
“ Vindicie Ecclesia Gallicane.” : 
The whole Order of the Jesuits, we are told, were of this rational mi- 
nority, and “were, every one, for the peace of the nation, and return of 
md om we to their due obedience to Majesty ;" 
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its subsequent violation, be strenuously opposed—his motto being, 
we are told, “ Constancy, no capitulation, and confidence in God!”— 
he retired to his family estate at Aughrane, or “ Castle Kelly,” where 
he died in 1695, leaving behind him two manuscripts, treating of the 
history of Ireland during his own times. 

The first of these works is that published by the Irish Archwolo- 
gical Society, and called “ Macariea Excidium,” or the “ Destrue- 
tion of Cyprus ;” the other and more important document, known as 
“The O'Kelly Memoirs,” was in the possession of the family in 
France, at the time of the first French revolution, in the troubles of 
which it is supposed to have been lost. From what can be ascer- 
tained of the nature of this work, we learn that it contained a vast 
amount of private and secret anecdotes and history, relative to the 
principal actors on the stage of Irish affairs, from 1641 to the days 
of the writer. It is to be hoped, that by instituting proper inquiries, 
this manuscript, with many others, equally important on Irish his- 
tory, and long missing, may yet be recovered and published. 

The state of Ireland, at the period of the compilation of Colonel 
O’Kelly’s work, now under consideration, obliged the author to adopt 
an allegorical title;* and, the more effectually to conceal its nature, 
all the persons mentioned in it are distinguished by semi-classical 
pseudonyms. Thus, King James is Amasis, the Duke of Tyrconnel 


* NHZOY MAKAPIA, or the Blessed Island, one of the Greek names 


of Cyprus, was peculiar! licable to Ireland, which, in P and early 
Christian ages, hay styled “insula Sacra,” or the Island of Saints. 

Without entering on a lengthened examination of the precedents which 
Colonel O'Kelly might have adduced for the use of pseudonyms in poli- 


tical writings, we may refer to the “ Gargantua and Pantagruel” of Rabe- 
lais, sappened to eoutain a covert satire on the French court; the “ Ar- 


el of John Barclay, published in 1622, on the wars of the ; 
representing Henry IIL, Tycogenes the family of Guise, and Ar- 

the succession of the crown. This book, the favourite of Richelieu 
William Cowper, has been ridiculed for its ewe - the witty 
d'Isla, in his amusing nk of “ Fra Gerundio am , 
” by James Howell, is a clumsy allegory on the of 

: Cyrus” of Mademoiselle de Scuderi, represents the 
of the Hétel Rambouillet, under the garbs of Persians 

and was so fashionable in its day, that the eloquent Fle- 

in his sermon at the funeral of Julie d’Angennes, spoke of her as 


Artenice.” 
These works, and many other of the same nature, not necessary to in- 


troduce here, are now on as the curiosities of literature; while 
the * Absalom and ikon a " Joho Dryden, published in 
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Coridon, Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, is designated Lysander; and the 
writer himself is veiled under the mystic name of Philotas. 

This system was, no doubt, rendered agreeable to an author of 
O’Kelly’s time, from its similarity to the custom observed by the fa- 
shionable Continental satirists, and other chroniclers of the gallantries 
and intrigues of the nobility. The “ Destruction of Cyprus” contains 
a narrative of the civil and military affairs of the kingdom of Ireland, 
from the landing of James IL, in 1689, to the embarkation of the 
Irish military for France, in 1691, generally known as “the Flight 
of the Wild Geese.” The writer occasionally furnishes us with 
anecdotes and personal sketches of the principal characters of those 
times, and takes no pains to conceal his objections, as a partizan of 
the old Irish, to the proceedings of the Duke of Tyrednnell, one of the 
most remarkable men of his day, admirably calculated for the difi- 
cult position in which he was placed, and whom even his opponents 
admitted to be a generous and gallant enemy, who, in the worst and 
most threatening times, never swerved from his allegiance to his prince 
or his country. The principal value of O’Kelly’s book is the view 
it gives us of the state of feeling among the Irish Jacobites, which 
bas never yet been sufficiently illustrated, as, until the discovery of 


cannot be ascribed to the deficiency of contemporary Jacobite authors 
capable of producing such a work, when we recollect that writers so 
accomplished as Anthony Hamilton* and Dr. Michael Moor were to 
be found among the Irish adherents to King James. 


* The author of the inimitable “‘ Mémoires de Gramont” It is amusing 
to observe the errors into which English writers have fallen in their ac- 
counts of this celebrated author. pel pry Sena oy 
im the Irish arm ee nee ene Ss ee See 
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In consequence of this deficiency of Jacobite printed documents, 
the history of the Irish wars of the Revolution has been hitherto 
drawn entirely from the works of writers, whose dependency on the 
government, established on the ruin of the adherents of King James, 
effectually prevented them giving us an account displeasing or unpa- 
latable to their paymasters. Hence the publications of Story, King, 
Harris, and of others of that character, must be classed with the licensed 
pamphlets, “printed by authority,” and with the distorted accounts 
given in the official gazettes, which, having been copied into the 
Continental periodicals,* have since passed current for history. — It 
was thus, that the acute and suspicious Voltaire was led to express 
his surprise that the Irish, of whose brilliant military exploits 
abroad, in his time, ‘all Europe rang from side to side,” should have 
“always fought badly at home.” 

The official and public destructiont of all accessible Jacobite 
documents, and the rigid and inquisitorial censorship of the press, 
maintained under successive governments, effectually prevented the 
public confutation of “ ascendancy” calumnies, however gross. The 


* The League of Augsburgh, it may be remarked, united all the powers of 
Europe against Louis XIV. and James II. Hence the exaggerated ac- 
counts of the success of the allied army against the Irish were received 
with as much avidity by its Continental partizans, as was the false report of 
the death of William LII. by the Parisians. The Irish gained nothing 
by their alliance with ‘‘le grand Monarque,” as shown in note at page 458, 
except the enmity of all Europe. 

With respect to the falsehoods circulated in the “* London Gazette,” we 
may adduce the following instance :—The account published in that paper, 
stating the loss at the first siege of Limerick, and purporting to be written 
from the camp there, says, ‘‘ What men we lost in these actions we cannot 
precisely say ; but it’s thought we have had about four or five hundred killed 
and wounded since the ae of the siege” —that is, from the 9th to the 
28th of August. Mr. ——— has, ever, shown from original 
Williamite documents, that the loss of the fore at the last assault of 
the town, which lasted but a few hours, and which was so gallantly repulsed 

the Irish, amounted to the number, in killed and wounded, of two 
ousand one hundred and forty-eight ! 
All the Jacobite documents which the government could collect were 


has yet been discov Mie O'Ciigheny (Soe 
search, was able to obtain but a single copy of the only known printed 
Jacobite account of the earlier portion of the war. Towards the close of 
the last century, a large collection of original letters, written during the 
times of King James, was destroyed, on the occasion of the burning of a 
house in Armagh by the hirelings of the government of that day. 
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works of the Rev. Charles Leslie,* and of the Rev. John Mackenzie, 
in reply to the statements of Archbishop King, and the Rev. Colonel 
George Walker, of Derry, have exposed such an amount of flagrant 
mendacity and falsehood in those ecclesiastical dignitaries, that we 
are at a loss to compute the extent to which party spirit may 
influence laymen, when those whose divine mission is to propa- 
gate truth, are to be found, for worldly considerations, outraging one 
of the most sacred precepts of the Gospel. So agreeable, however, 
is the “ Romance of History,” that the works of Drs. King and 
Walker have gone through innumerable editions; while the books of 
the honest Nonjuring and Presbyterian clergymen, having been sup- 
pressed, as far as possible, are scarcely ever to be met with. 

These incontrovertible historic facts explain the reasons why a 
war, which cost Britain eighteen millions, laying the foundation 
of her national debt, and which lasted half as long as the great 
Peninsular campaigns, having been only brought to a conclusion 
by granting the Irish their own terms, has, hitherto, been represented 
as a glorious contest, in which a handful of English and Anglo-Irish, 
by a continued series of the most heroic achievements, signally de- 
feated an immense number of Irish and French troops, most liberally 
paid, and furnished with every necessary, by Louis XIV.f 


* This writer, in the preface to his work, explains the difficulty he 
experienced in getting it through the press. The printer was afraid to put 
his name to it, and the copies were seized in all directions. With regard 
to the veracity of the Rev. Charles Leslie, Horne, the celebrated biblical 
critic, tells us, that “‘a ——— library should not be without this 
author's theological works. e is said to have brought more persons from 
other persuasions into the Church of England than any man did.” Doctor 
Johnson observed, ‘‘ Leslie was a reasoner, and a reasoner who was not 
to be reasoned against.” 

Dr. William King, Leslie's opponent, was appointed by letters patent 
Bishop of Derry, in 1691; and further presented in 1702 to the See 
of Dublin. George Story, author of the ‘* Jmpartial History” of the Irish 
Wars, obtained the Deanery of Limerick; and Walter Harris, the third of 
these historians, received a pension from the government of the day. 

t A general historical error prevails, that the French troops performed the 
ana part in these Irish campaigns. It is time to correct this mistake. 

ye have the best authority, that ‘all the succours which came from France 
were but in exchange for the like number of the best Irish troops sent over 
under Lord Mountcashel. The arms the French Minister gave were so 
bad that they did little service; and the cloaths he sent so scanty, and so 
coarse, that many of the lrish regiments preferred their old ragged ones 
before them.” These Frenchmen were present at the Boyne; but took no 
part in that affair, hitherto so much misrepresented. After that event, they 
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Such statements are, however, completely disproved by the ori- 
ginal documents, which show that, throughout those campaigns, the 
Irish army was, in every instance, numerically inferior to that of their 
opponents, which consisted of the flower of the troops of the twelve 
most warlike European nations, commanded by the renowned 
masters of the military science, lavishly paid, and abundantly sup- 
plied with all the materiel for war; while the Irish were raw and 
undisciplined, badly clothed, badly armed, almost without artillery, 
and the exchequer of King James was only able to afford the pay of 
one penny a day to his private soldiers.* Owing to the enmity 


marched to Limerick, which, before the first seige, they quitted for Galway, 
whence they returned home, without having performed any service. It is 
true that the Irish were commanded at Aughrim by a French general— 
St. Ruth; but he brought neither men nor money with him. Owing to the 
League of yaa se as stated at page 457, the Irish, during these 
campaigns, had to contend stngle bekdéd against troops from all the nations 
of Europe, except those of France, whose assistance, we have shown, 
was useless; and accordingly, throughout this war, the Jacobite documents 
always speak of the Irish as hetng opposed to the forces of ‘‘ the Allies.” 
From an official document, given by the editor from the State Paper 
Office, drawn up in 1690, and setting forth the respective complement of 
soldiers, with the names of regiments, &c., for England, Scotland, Flanders, 
the West Indies, and Ireland, we find that the proportion for England is 
3% as 11,343 men; for Scotland, 5,878 men; sa against Louis 

IV.’ army there, 11,444 men ; for the West Indies, 960 men ; for Ireland, 

35,289 men! Therefore, out of a total of 64,614 Williamite soldiers, it was 
calculated that, while but 29,325 were to be stationed in England, Scotland, 
Flanders, and the West Indies altogether, /reland alone should have 35,289 
men, besides 25,000 Militia! And opposite this large amount in the 
original document, the following memorandum is added :—* For which 
4,000 recruits of foot, at least, will be necessary, besides those to be made 
in Ireland!" But this amount of 35,289 soldiers for Ireland was found to 
be insufficient: for the number of privates belonging to the infantry, 
horse, and dragoon regiments, of the army of William IIL, for Ireland 
in 1691, are in the official list set down at not less than 40,000 men! And 
to these an addition of several thousands must be made for officers, and men 
and officers, connected with the great train of Williamite artillery, which, 
as far as we can learn, amounted, with cannon and mortars, to a total from 
9 to 100 pieces. Such was the overwhelming force against which the 
small Irish army so long, and so bravely, contended; and in the words of 
their gallant countryman, the Chevalier Charles Wogan, they may be truly 
said “ to have buried the synagogue with honor.” 

* “ The Irish soldiers during whole winters had existed without any pay, 
at times on horse flesh, at other times on half a pound of bread _ 
day ; had been clothed in rags, bare-headed, and bare-footed ; qu in 
huts inundated with water, with scarce any covering but the canopy of 
heaven, benumbed by the cold, diseased by the moisture of a wet climate, 
and without fuel to preserve animal heat. They had made those sacrifices 
to their king and country; and when their officers and great men were 
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of the French Minister Louvois, the supplies and assistance received 
from France were contemptible. The Irish had thus to stand 
alone against an overwhelming army, composed of the finest soldiers 


in the world. We may farther observe, for the information of per- 


sons who have been taught to consider these campaigns as disgrace- 
ful to the memories of the adherents of King James, that some of 
the best regiments, and even the private guards, of the Prince of 
Orange, consisted, in great part, of Roman Catholics. 

The history of Ireland, at this period, had been so ingeniously 
falsified, in the published contemporary works, that our most labo- 
rious literary antiquaries, who had not hesitated to undertake the 
illustration of the early and most obscure portion of our annals, 
refrained from entering on the examination of authorities which, to 
them, appeared indisputable. 

Mr. O'Callaghan, however, conceiving it improbable that the sol- 
diers, whose bravery had won the admiration of Europe, at Cremona, 
Luzzara, Ramillies, and Almanza, should have behaved so inglo- 
riously, as had been represented, at home, when they were in arms 
for their country and their king, commenced his researches among 
the Continental and British manuscript repositories; and a portion 
of the results of his labors appears in the notes to this edition* 
of the “ Destruction of Cyprus.” 


deserting, true to their colours, and faithful to their engagements, had 
never swerved from the fidelity they had sworn to; and following the 
fortunes of their king, they submitted to the sacrifices he required, 
in exile and adversity. Noble and generous men, taken from the hum- 
blest life, you want but an historian to rescue your fame from the 
calumnies of your conquerors, and to elevate you to a level with the 
soldiers of the republics of antiquity !"—Military History of the Irish 
Nation. 8vo. 1845. 

* The ‘* Camden Society,” in 1841, published an edition of the ‘* Destruc- 
tion of Cyprus,” in which the notes, by the editor, Mr. T. Crofton Croker, 
did not exceed thirty pages; while those of Mr. O'Callaghan, in the edition 
anaes by the Irish Archwological Society, occupy upwards of three 

ndred and fifty pages, in type nearly as small as that used in the present 
notes. We would gladly have seen him give more copious illustrations, 
as the value of the critical examination of so minute an investigator 
can only be appreciated by those students who are conversant with the 
accounts hitherto received of the same events. Mr. Croker's annotations 
consist almost entirely of extracts from the notoriously false “ Londen 
Gazette,” and other government documents equally mendacious. This 
demonstrates clearly, that Lrish history can only be written and produced 
properly in Ireland. The day has happily passed when one-sided accounts 
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We there find the most minute and important information on all 
the controverted points, derived from the unquestionable authority of 
muster rolls, original government documents, and official despatches ; 
coupled with a critical investigation and profound analyzation of 
the printed contemporary publications, unincumbered with super- 
flaous comment, and all set forth in a calm and truth-seeking spirit of 
historical research. The Editor has thus perfectly succeeded in re- 
moving from the Irish the stigma of having “ always fought badly at 
home,” and has identified his name with the military history of our 
country.* In accomplishing this arduous task he must have felt, with 
Sismondi, that he “ should have to beat down many an idol which men 
have delighted to worship; that he should have to dispel many favorite 
illusions, neither consulting feelings, nor sparing prejudices. Full 
well did he know that he should be rarely praised; but an historian 
has a sterner duty to fulfil than that of pleasing his readers—a far 
more noble object than success.” 

The Society’s edition of the “ Destruction of Cyprus’’ must not, 
however, be regarded as a history solely of the campaigns of 
1689-91. In the “notes and illustrations” will be found profound 
and lucid essays on the most important portions of our annals;f and 


were eagerly received. The spirit of inquiry is abroad, and no historical 
document will now be accepted with confidence, which does not fairly give 
the authorities on both sides. Mr. Croker is an elegant poet, and a charm- 
ing illustrator of ‘* Fairy Legends ;” but his edition of Colonel O' Kelly's 
work has shown that he is totally incompetent for the task of an historical 
investigator. 

* It is perfectly evident, that the editor of the Archwological Society's 
edition of the * Destruction of Cyprus” has before him the materials for 
illustrating the affairs of Ireland during the times of James II. The bare 
collection and examination of such a mass of documents must necessarily have 
been the labor of many years on the Continent, and in Great Britain and 
Ireland. We therefore trust that Mr. J. C. O'Callaghan will give us a history 
of that period, in a narrative form, copiously illustrated with original docu- 
ments on both sides of the question. Such a work, on the last great national 
and legitimate war in this country, would at once assume a standard posi- 
tion in the Irish historical library, and moreover, form a necessary introduc- 
tion to the ‘** History of the Irish Brigades in the Service of France,” 
on which, we understand, he is at present engaged. 

_ t There are many hitherto controverted historical questions finally settled 
in this edition of the ‘ Destruction of Cyprus.” Notes 62, 63, 64, 67, 
and the Appendix, demonstrate that the Irish hierarchy's formal transfer of 
the Kingdom of Ireland to Henry II. of England, in the Synod of Cashel, 
A.D. 1172, was the result of a previous correspondence of the native 
clergy with the See of Rome. Even at a time, when, according to the 
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there are few, even the most erudite, who will not find satisfaction 
in consulting this valuable compendium of Irish learning, thay 
clearly demonstrates the necessity of placing our history on an ea- 
tirely new basis, which, to be lasting, must be founded on calm and 
lengthened investigation, and a thorough examination of original 
documents. 

The appearance of this edition of the ‘* Destruction of Cyprus” 
was extremely opportune, at a time when the history of the period 
of which it treats was about to be brought before the public, ia 
the brilliant and fascinating pages of Macaulay, whio, if he desire to 
attain to the character of a faithful historian, must carefully stady 
Mr. O’Callaghan’s elaborate production. This, for his own sake, we 
trust he will do; and laying aside all prejudices, treat the Irish with 
as much impartiality and historic justice as our gallant and honest 
countryman, Colonel Napier, has exhibited towards the French. 

John De Colton,* an ecclesiastic of importance in his day, was 
successively Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, Lord Chancellor, Justice, 
and finally, in 1382, Primate of all Ireland. An excellent illus- 
tration of the sacerdotal character of those ages, we find him, at 


one time enacting stringent ordinances for the regulation of his 
clergy; and at another period, he is to be seen in arms, at the head 
of a band of knights, raised at his own expense, defending the 
limited territories of the Anglo-Normans against the vigorous as- 
saults of the native clans. In 1374, the King, in consideration of 


Italian historians, the Frangipani and other factious Roman nobles were 
chaining the Popes in dungeons, or murdering them at the altar and 
in the pulpit. he authenticity is here clearly proved of the English 
Pope's Bu \, which the late Rev. Dr. Lanigan erroneously stated the editors 
of the collection of Papal official documents were ashamed to print. Re- 
deric O'Conor, King of Ireland, and the native princes, who, contrary t 
all former precedents, were excluded from the Synod at Cashel, did not 
recognise the attempt there made by the Irish clergy to place their country 
in the hands of the King of England. We learn from the letter of the 
chiefs of Ireland to Pope John XXIL, that the old Irish never allowed the 
clergy to interfere in temporal affairs. 

* Acts of Archhishop Colton in his Betreolion Visitation of the Diocese of 
Derry, A.D. MCCCXCVI/. ; with a lof the See Estates at that 
time. Edited, from the Original Roll, preserved in the Archiepiscopal Record 
Closet of Armagh, with an Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. William 
Reeves, D.D., M.R.1.A.; Bachelor in Medicine of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin ; Ourate of Kilconriola, in the Diocese of Connor, Dublin: 
for the Lrish Archwological Society. 1850. 
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thé losses he had sustained during his military expeditions, granted 
him the sum of forty pounds sterling. Not too large a remuneration, 
even taking into account the high value of money at that period, 
when we recollect that on many occasions he remained in the field 
for several days. And when Newcastle, in the County of Wicklow, 
was taken, and burned by the Clan of O’Byrne, although there was 
no money in the Treasury, De Colton pawned his own goods, and 
and with the cash thereby obtained, he, and Nicholas Sergeaunt, a 
citizen of Dublin, together with thirty-five of their associates, held 
the castle for five days, maintaining themselves at their own cost, 
there being no person at that time who could be prevailed upon to 
take charge of the fortress. For all which, and because, when 
he retired from this latter place, he had lost a horse worth twenty 
marks, which was killed by the enemy, the king commanded that he 
should receive the gratuity we have mentioned. 

Nor were his talents limited to military affairs; for so high an 
opinion had Richard II. of his diplomatic powers, that he selected 
him to act as Ambassador to the Court of Rome. After his return 
he resigned his See, and died in the year 1404, leaving behind 
him two works on the distracted state of the Church in his own 
time. His biographers represent him as a man of the most sweet 
and affable temper, and bestow lavish praise on his unbounded gene- 
rosity and hospitality. 

An original record of the proceedings of Primate De Colton, on 
the occasion of his visitation of the diocese of Derry in 1397, was 
some time since discovered among the archives of the See of Armagh 
by the Rev. William Reeves. Appreciating the value of this 
manuscript, in illustrating the state of the Irish Church, in the 
fourteenth century, and, with a munificence worthy of the Prelate, 
whose acts it chronicles, he printed the document at his own expense, 
and presented it to the Members of the Society for the year 1850. 

The highest encomium we can pass on the manner in which this 
book has been edited by the Rev. Dr. Reeves, is to say, that it 
is worthy to be classed with his profound work on “ Down, Connor, 
and Dromore ;”’* the most valuable contribution yet made to the 


* 4to. Dublin ; 1848, 
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history of the ecclesiastical antiquities of Ireland. And we trust that 
our learned ecclesiologist will follow up his labours by the publica- 
tion of his promised edition of the great work on the Ecclesiastiea] 
Taxation of Ireland, A.D. 1306, from the original Exchequer Rolls, 
preserved in the Carlton Ryde Record Office. The value of such 
documents is not confined to their use in Church history. The recent 
works on similar subjects, printed by the Scotch Societies, demon- 
strate the vast amount of important information to be derived from 
them for illustrating the progress of civilization, and the various 
manners and modes in life of former ages. 

We have thus essayed to give an account of the works published 
by the Irish Archeological Society; but, as we before stated, the 
limits of this paper can only be expected to furnish a brief and 
compendious view of their invaluable contents. It may, however, 
serve to indicate where precise and accurate information is to 
be found on particular portions of Irish history; and if we suc- 
ceed in awakening a desire for the study of their country’s lite- 
rature amongst those who have hitherto been strangers to it, our 
object will be fully attained, Still, it must be recollected that the So- 
ciety’s books are not intended to be “ popular,” in the general accep- 
tation of that term; such an idea is incompatible with the production 
of historic materials. These volumes form the foundation on which the 
future writer will rear the superstructure of a great national history; 
and we hope henceforth to see our countrymen contributing to the 
production of such a work, by assisting in the preservation of the monu- 
ments left by their fathers, instead of seconding the efforts of ephe- 
meral and delusive political projectors. Far, however, be it from us to 
advocate the study of this branch of self-knowledge to the exclusion of 
any other. But, we would have Irishmen to remember that it was 
not by the cultivation of the histories and antiquities of distant coun- 
tries, that the author of ‘“* Waverley” raised “ Caledonia stern 
and wild,” into the land of tourists, and the favorite resort of 
Royalty. Nor was it by the study of foreign literature that the 
thoughtfulsouled Goethe, and the manygifted Schiller, have made 
their German fatherland workdfamous and illustrious, The moun- 
tain hamlet of Arqua, in Lombardy, is not now visited as the 
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resting place of the Latin epic poet, but as the shrine which contains 
the relics of the Petrarca, 


‘* Whos rethorike swete 


Enlumined all Itaille of poetrie.”* 


It was fortunate for the fame of the great Florentine, that the 
good monks of the monastery, founded by the Irish St. Columbanus, 
at Bobbio, persuaded him to compose his ‘ Divina Commedia,” 
in the “lingua volgare” of his own country—a decision which in- 
fluenced the fate of Italian literature, and rendered the lover of 
Beatrice Portinari immortal and revered as one 

———‘** Who, in times 


Dark and untaught, began with charming verse, 
To tame the rudeness of his native land.”’t 


The most unprejudiced critics have expressed their conviction, 
that the Irish melodies of “the sweetest lyrist of our saddest 
wrongs” will outlive his more elaborate works on distant countries ; 
although the latter are replete with all the graces of the most exqui- 
site poetry, and all the fascinating splendours of Oriental romance. 

If we feel a proud satisfaction in contemplating the goodly 
volumes issued by the Irish Archeological Society, and which must 
be regarded as so many “ charte periture,” rescued from almost in- 
evitable decay and oblivion, let the honor be given to those disin- 
terested and enlightened men,{ who, “ unactuated by antiquarian 
pedantry, and solely instigated by a sincere desire to do their duty in 
a cause of national interest and importance,” have organized and car- 
ried out their noble design of creating and fostering a native Irish 
literature, despite almost insurmountable obstacles. Even at a time 


* Chaucer ; Prologue to the ‘‘ Clerkes Tale.” 
t Akenside. 
_t In addition to those mentioned in the text and at page 418, as having 
uded the great national literary cause, the following demand notice :— 
George Petrie, V.P.R.1.A., LL.D., a name beyond all praise. George 
Alexander Hamilton, M.P. for the U niversity of Dublin, to whose zeal for 
the promotion of learning and education Irish literature is under numerous 
obligations. Major Thomas A. Larcom, of the Royal Engineers. His 
edition of Sir William Petty’s proceedings relative to the first English sur- 
vey of Ireland will soon be ready for presentation to the members of the 
Irish Archwological Society. ‘Aquilla Smith, M.D., Treasurer of the 
same Society, our most learned Irish numismatist, and author of several 
valuable essays published by the Royal Irish Academy. Evelyn P. Shirley, 
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when our country was nearly reduced to the fearful state in which 
it was when the historian of Elizabeth tells us, that, by the evil p0- 
licy of bad ministers, “little was left in Ireland for Her Majesty to 
reign over but ashes and carcasses,” and when “the southern province 
seemed totally depopulated, and, except within the cities, exhibited 
a hideous scene of famine and desolation.” 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the good which, in a country 
circumstanced like Ireland, is to be derived from historical research. 
Truth, we know, is powerful at all times, whilst its perversion is 
ever attended with the most disastrous consequences. The falsifi- 
cation of history has hitherto been, perhaps, the most formidable 


M.P., M.R.I.A., one of the Knights of the Shire for the County of 
Monaghan, author of the excellent work, on the history of his patri- 
mony, entitled ‘*Some Account of the Territory or Dominion of Farney, 
in the Province and Earldom of Ulster,” 4to, 1845. He has also 
published, in the present year, a volume of ‘ Original Letters, illustrative’ 
of the State of the Church of Ireland during the time of Edward VL,” 
from the MS. at Lambeth. William E. Shor tig M.R.I.A., member 
of the Councils of the Archeological and Celtic Societies, and author 
of the critical analysis of the orthography of the early Irish scribes, ap- 
pended to the ‘* Book of Rights.” This gentleman's munificence to the 
Celtic Society (whose publications we noticed in No. II. of the [nis 
QUARTERLY eesane ), is fully acknowledged in the last annual Report 
of that body. Samuel Ferguson, M.R.I.A., author of some valuable 
papers among the Academy's ‘‘ Transactions,” and of many admirable 
rish ballads and historical essays, which we hope to see published in a 
collected form. Frederick W. Burton, our most eminent Dublin artist, 
and member of the ‘‘Committee of Antiquities.” A classical group from 
his pencil, representing Archbishop Ussher, Luke Wadding, and Roderick 
Flaherty, om the illustrated title-page of the vehonite volumes pub- 
lished by the Celtic Society, and is the eet and most exquisite woodcut 
ever executed in Ireland by a native engraver. Joseph H. Smith, M.R.LA., 
who has published several essays on Irish historical subjects, among the Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy, and is at present engaged in editing, from the 
University Manuscripts, the interesting account of the Progresses of the 
Lords Lieutenant of Ireland. Edward Clibborn, Esq., Curator of the Aca 
demy's Museum, which owes many of its principal ornaments to his exertions. 
Before his connection with the Institution its most valuable antiquities and 
manuscripts were huddled together in an obscure and inaccessible reposi- 
tory; they are now, owing to his assiduity, classed and arranged in a style 
not to be excelled by any Reueeen Collection. 

In closing our notice of this ‘* dotta compagnia,” whose names will not be 
forgotten by the future historian of the revival of Irish learning, we feel 
bound to state, that their efforts have been ever seconded by Messrs. Hodges 
and Smith, Booksellers to the University. A glance at the catalogue of 
their publications will show how much they have done for the pro 
motion of national literature. The valuable series of Irish manuscripts 
brought together by them, some years ago, and still known as “ Hodges and 
Smith's Collection,” is now one of the chief glories of the Academy's brary 
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weapon in the armoury of the political demagogue. The publica- 
tion of our true annals will totally deprive the mob-orator and the 
factions journalist of their most powerful hold on the passions of an 
irascible and imaginative race, easily excited by exaggerated and 
one-sided representations of former events. Irishmen will learn, from 
their own history, that they have been too much the victims of mis- 
guiding speculators and trading politicians; and they will find that 
education and industry are the only true and lasting sources of 
national prosperity and greatness. The foundation of the Irish 
Archeological Society marks an era in our literature. From the pe- 
riod of its formation, we can distinctly trace the onward progress 
which has been made in the cultivation of national historical research ; 
and the many valuable works which have, since that time, issued from 
the Dublin press, fully attest the beneficial effects of the Society’s 
influence. An ample field still lies before our Archeologists; num- 
bers of the most important manuscripts still remain unpublished ;* 


* We trust that the Council of the Society will see the necessity of un- 
dertaking the publication of the larger and more comprehensive manuscript 
works, which serve to illustrate various historical eras. Of these, one of the 
most important is the ‘* Coghadh Gaoidheal le Gallaibh,” or ‘* Wars of the 
Irish with the Danes,” a complete copy of which has been lately discovered 
in the Bibliothéque des Ducs de Burgogne, at Brussels. This document 
contains ample information on the great struggle which terminated so 
gloriously for Ireland; and the means exist of illustrating it minutely, from 
contemporary Irish productions. We understand that the Danish govern- 
ment have signified their desire to contribute to the expense of the publica- 
tion of this important work, A late report of the Society of Northern 
Antiquarians, at Copenhagen, demonstrates the interest with which Mr. 
Worsaae’s communications relative to the old Irish manuscript accounts of 
the wars of the Danes in our country, were received. Mr Guvey's inves- 
tigations prove that this History of the Danish Wars was written at a com- 
paratively short period after the battle of Clontarf, which is further at- 
tested by a fragmentary document preserved in the ‘* Book of Leinster,” 
4 manuscript of the twelfth century, compiled by the tutor of Dermod 
Mac Murchad, and containing a pathetic note, written on the very day of 
that prince’s expulsion from Ireland—an event which was attended with such 
important consequences. Mr, Curry's researches among our ancient Irish 
—— demonstrate that the accounts hitherto received of the circum- 
stances which led to the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland are totally false 
and inaccurate, The ‘‘Borama,” or History of the “‘ Boromean Tribute,” is a 
work of great value in illustrating the aaa yortion of our annals, and treats 
ofa subject on which we possess no published information. The History of 
the Fir Bolgs, or early Belgic colonies in Ireland, also relates to an era on 
Which we have as yet but imperfect accounts. The hagiographical treatises, 

and lives of the native Irish Saints, also well deserve publication, as no 
documents contain more curious and valuable accounts of the manners and 
customs of the early inhabitants of Ireland. It must be apparent, that the 
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and let us trust that the more enlightened of our countrymen will, fol- 
lowing the example set by neighbouring nations, no longer allow the 
ancient records of the piety and learning of their ancestors to lie 
on the shelves of our collections, unknown and unappreciated, save 
by a few of the master-minds of our own and foreign lands, 
** Science and literature,” says an eminent living scholar,* “ haye 
many departments, not one of which is undeserving of our regard, 
so long as it is cultivated in a liberal and philosophic spirit; but the 
history of our own country, and of its language, has especial claims on 
our consideration, unless we choose to renounce the name of Irish- 
men. It is no morbid sentiment which leads us to turn, with a long- 
ing and affectionate interest, to the ancient history and literature of 
our own country. It is no fond national conceit, which inspires us 
with the desire to gather and to preserve those of its scattered r- 
cords, which have escaped the tooth of time, the ravages of barbar- 
ism, and the persecuting rigor of a miscalculating policy. It is, in- 
deed, wise in us to soar as high as we may, seeking a wide and clear 
view of the entire horizon of human knowledge and science; but, 
even to those elevated regions let us carry with us a loving remem- 
brance of the spot of earth from whence we took our flight, of our 
birth-place, and the home, which is the sanctuary of the purest and 
strongest of our earthly affections.” 


documents in the ancient Irish language, styled by the learned Pictet, 
**les curieux débris de la primitive Europe,”’ are those which should be first 
printed ; and we have enhineiel to demonstrate the necessity of under- 
taking their publication during the lifetime of the Hiberno-Celtic scholars, 
before referred to. A Committee, we may add, has been recently ap- 
pointed by Parliament to examine and report relative to the publication, by 
the Imperial Government, of the ancient Irish or Brehon Laws, noticed at 
page 4153. 

* Rev. Charles Graves, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Dublin. Address delivered in the 
Royal Irish Academy, on the completion of the subscription for the pur- 
chase of the Betham Manuscripts, 22nd April, 1851. 
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Ant. IV.—MR. MONTAGUE DEMPSEY’S EXPERIENCES 
OF THE LANDED INTEREST. 


CHAPTER V. 


MY IRISH PROPERTY——HOW I ENJOYED IT. 


Wirencrart had gone out, and the electric telegraph had not yet 
come into fashion, at least in the west, so the only agency to which 
I could attribute the wonderful celerity with which my arrival became 
known, was that of the indefatigable Mrs. Fogarty. The next 
morning, in addition to the announcement (through the keyhole) 
that it was eight o’clock, and time to get up, she informed me 
that “a few of the tenants was outside waitin’ to see me;”’ and, on 
going to the window, I perceived from twenty to thirty persons, of 
apparently limited wardrobes, scattered over the space before the door 
in picturesque groups, and passing away the time by various devices. 
Some were diverting themselves with pipes (of the tobacco, not the 
bag, species); others were playing an exciting game with small 
pebbles, which I afterwards found was called ‘jackstones;” one 
or two were stretched at full length in the lawn, chewing grass, 
with an avidity worthy of Nebuchadnezzar, while, seated on the 
door-steps, was a noisy party, gesticulating fiercely over a dingy pack 
of cards. When I went down stairs to breakfast, I found the lower 
part of each window occupied by a row of faces peering intently 
into the room, their proximity to the glass causing a depression and 
whiteness of nose very ghastly to behold. Remarkable country 
this! thought I: eating appears an unusual process among the natives. 
Last night, Mrs. Fogarty hung over me at supper, as if I was about 
some operation in alchymy, and now a considerable portion of the 
population seems to have turned out to witness my breakfast. 

As Mrs. Fogarty was disappearing with the breakfast things, she 
abruptly asked me, ‘“ Would I like to see Myles?” Having an idea 
that Myles might be one of the lions of the neighbourhoood usually 
shown to strangers, I assented, and at the same time desired an ex- 


planation as to what Myles might be. 
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b 


“Myles? sure its Myles the driver,” was the answer; “tis him 


that does be drivin’ the tinants.”, 

“Driving tenants!” I exclaimed. “ My goodness, what barbarit yl” 

‘* Thrue for you,” said she, “but sure it’s not his faut, the craythur; 
it’s little rints you'd get, ’m thinkin, if you had’nt some one to drive 
for them. Here he is: come in, Mick;” and impelling into the room 
with a vigorous push the gentleman in question, she closed the door 
and left us alone. 

Mr. Myles immediately commenced a pas seul and an oration, the 
former consisting in scrapes on the floor with each foot alternately, 
the latter, of expressions of welcome to the country, and of the 
pride he took in seeing me looking so mighty well entirely. At the 
conclusion of the performance, which was of course, like an address 
to Her Majesty, graciously received, and as I had gathered enough 
from Mrs. Fogarty’s introductory remarks to understand that there 
was some mysterious connection subsisting between Myles and the 
tenants, I entered into conversation with him forthwith on the sub- 
ject of rents, tenancies, holdings, and similar light and entertaining 
topics. [ran through the small stock of technicalities connected 
with the landlord and tenant law, which I had picked up in Mr. 
Seizem’s office, and spoke of ejectments and notices to quit in famt- 
liar terms, but without producing the impression I had anticipated, 
for to judge of the intense stolidity with which Myles regarded me, 
it seemed that he rather undervalued my acquirements; in fact, he 
rave it as his opinion, that these elaborate contrivances for faci- 
litating the management of landed property were needless in the 
west, and that the exigencies of any case were fully met by the 
simple process, “driving,” in which art he professed himself an adept. 
‘But it’s not much of that same,” said he, in a tone of regret, ‘that 
I done this year back. I was fairly bet by your uncle, the Heavens 
be his bed, whatever it was kem over him, but lattherly he tuck to 
lisnin’ to their long stories, an’ I could’nt drive as much as an ould 
goat, but he’d orthur me to give it back to the man that owned it, 
no mathur if he owed two years rint. Now, sir,” said he, appealing 
to me indignantly, “sure no property could stand that thraytment, 
and signs on it, it was’nt much of the last May rint he got; but | 
hope your honor ‘Il show them you wont have sich humbuggin’ thrans- 
actions, and that you'll put a new rule on thim.” 
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He then suggested that a personal inspection of the lands by me 
would be for our mutual benefit, and hinted that unless I was other- 
wise engaged, there was no time like the present. 

To this proposition I at once agreed; not that I anticipated any 
enjoyment from the excursion; in fact, I felt rather nervous at the 
very idea; but knowing that it must take place, sooner or later, 1 
expressed a desire to set out without delay, on the same principle 
that a child makes an eager gulp at an inevitable spoonful of Gre- 
gory’s powder, or other nauseous compound, in order to get it over 
as soon as possible. But the sight of the congregation before the 
windows nearly banished my small stock of resolution, and I timidly 
inquired what we were to do with those people. 

“ Do with them, is it? why, spake to them, to be sure,” promptly 
replied Myles. ‘‘ Spake up bould and stout, and tell them you wont 
have any of their morodin thricks.” 

Assisted by these concise instructions, I hastily framed in my 
mind a few neat and appropriate observations, and, taking my hat, 
meekly followed Myles out on the steps. My appearance was the 
signal for a rush of the whole assembly towards me; and before I 
could get beyond the preliminary, ‘‘ My friends, my feelings upon 
the present occasion”—my auditors were performing a sort of war- 
dance round me, and, led on by an ill-looking little old man, were 
jostling, pushing, and abusing each other in a very lively manner. 
That this characteristic rite was intended to be a demonstration of 
good will, and even of welcome, I conjectured from the remarks I 
heard during its performance. ‘Its aisy seen there’s good luck in 
store for us,” said one; ‘*We’ve a kind masther now, anyhow,” said 
another; ‘* Blessin’s on his goodnathured faythers,” exclaimed a 
third, adding, ‘there's a smile of tintherness.” A stray kick which 
Thad just received on the shin, caused the grin of anguish that eli- 
cited the latter remark. It is impossible to say to what length the 
ceremony might have been protracted, had not Myles rushed to the 
rescue, and interposed between me and the little old man, who 
seemed to be the chief performer, and had been bobbing up and down 
before me with the vivacity of a parched pea in a frying-pan, 
“ Ar’nt you ashamed of yerself, Pether,” said Myles; “ you ought to 
know betther than to go rampaging about his honor, an’ it the fust 
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time he sot fut among ye. Come along, sir,” continued he, « jt's 
little beither than Roosians or born savages they are.” 

Glad to escape any further demonstration of an attachment which, 
though flattering in itself, was expressed in a manner too violent for 
my sensitive and retiring nature, I gave myself up to the guidance of 
Myles, and crossing the lawn, took to the open country in front of 
the house. 

An animated steeple-chase ensued; for, finding that my devoted 
retainers were bent on enjoying my company, I strained every nerve 
to keep ahead of them, and scrambled over walls, through morasses, 
and into drains, with a vigour that makes it wonderful how I escaped 
bursting a blood-vessel. Just as 1 was begiming to calculate how 
much longer I could hold out, Myles opportunely called a halt, and 
pulling me out of a quagmire, for about the twentieth time, directed 
me to look round, and added, as an indacement, that the secluded 
region we had come to was known as the townland of Carranahug- 
gaunbawn, and that the collection of dwellings before me was the 
village of the same name. But for the latter piece of information, | 
doubt if, on mature deliberation, I should have felt myself justified in 
terming ita village. It was undoubtedly a cluster of edifices, many 
of which possessed some of the attributes of houses; two or three had 
wicker-work structures, obviously intended for chimneys; and such 
as were not graced with these appendages had holes in their roofs, 
which, very probably, answered the purpose just as well. There 
were doors, and even windows, though the existence of glass seemed 
to be anknown to the inhabitants, the medium used for transmitting 
light being generally a bundle of straw, or in some cases an old hat; 
still there was something about the whole place that did not coincide 
with my preconceived notions of a village. The first house we 
entered proved to be, on subsequent comparison, a fair sample, as to 
its internal arrangements. Its moveable furniture consisted of an 
iron pot, a pig, and two children; the fixtures, of a pot-hook em- 
bedded in the chimney, and an old woman (apparently, at least) em- 
bedded in the floor beside the fire. The children, at our approach, 
took refuge behind this venerable individual, who continued to smoke 
& pipe with a limited stem, stoically indifferent to our entrance; con- 
sequently, to the pig was left the duty of doing the honors of the es- 
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tablishment, in fulfilment of which he compelled me to take a seat, 
by promptly charging between my legs. In whatever other respect 
the interiors I subsequently visited may have differed, they all agreed 
in possessing a redundancy of scantily-clad children ; in fact, children 
in a state of semi-nudity seemed to be the staple commodity of the 
village. The common thistle appeared to be the chief agricultural 
production of this retired district; it flourished in the neighbouring 
fields with a luxuriance that evinced careful cultivation; indeed, most 
of our British weeds seemed to have been paid a fair share of atten- 
tion, though I was informed they were expected to make way for 
other crops some time in the ensuing spring. During our progress, 
the tenants, with engaging simplicity, sought, on one or two occasions, 
to draw my attention to some facts connected with the tenure of their 
land, and to inveigle me into promises of abatements in their rent, 
leave to cut turf, and other little favours, all which attempts were 
frustrated by the prudence of Myles, who told them there would be 
plenty of time for looking into those matters as soon as I had got 
used to the country. The several other townlands and “ villages” I 
inspected did not present any strikingly new features; in one house | 
thought I detected the rudiments of a table, and in another, the ab- 
sence of the pig caused a marked hiatus in the family circle. This, 
however, I learned was only temporary, and was to be attributed to 
a predatory excursion into a neighbouring field, where some potatoes 
still remained undug. But Myles, like a skilful and astute showman, 
was reserving the grand spectacle for the last. 

* Now, sir,” said he, “I’m goin’ to show you a rayal sthrong 
tinant, and that’s Pat Connolly; he lives over there, beyant;” and 
he indicated a sort of island, rising out of a morass, which ex- 
tended almost as far as the eye could reach, and was by a euphe- 
mism called the Coolnamuck Bog. Nothing but excited curiosity 
could ever have induced me to attempt the passage to the spot 
where the strong tenant dwelt in lonely grandeur. It seemed as if 
the powers of earth and water had been unable to arrive at a com- 
promise with regard to the intervening space, and were still con- 
tending for possession of it. To call it neutral ground would have 
been false; it might have been neutral mud, or neutral slime, but 


certainly not ground. Too soft to walk upon, yet approaching 
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so nearly to solidity as to render a boat useless, the passage of it 
was only to be accomplished by wading, and was naturally attended 
by inconveniences, among which I may mention the temporary loss 
of a shoe on my part, the exhuming of which caused some delay 
after our arrival on the opposite shore. 

“Ts your grandfather at home, Patsey?? Myles inquired of a 
youth in a fur cap, who, with the exception of two goats, appeared 
to be the only living thing on the island. 

Patsey answered, “that he was within in the house.” A lively 
imagination might not have found much difficulty in applying the 
title of house to some of the structures I had been looking at; 
but save a partially developed door, there was nothing in the pile of 
sods I saw here that the most vivid fancy could have tortured 
into a resemblance to any known style of architecture. The outside, 
however, furnished but a slight clue to the appearance of the 
interior; it seemed a sort of domestic Noah’s ark, to which those 
animals alone, who minister to the necessities of man, were allowed 
to send representatives. Almost every domesticated species of the 
brute creation had contributed a specimen; a venerable goat, proba- 
bly a remote ancestor of the pair outside, lay across the doorway; 
beyond him were a couple of calves, and a donkey, who was gazing 
at nothing in particular, with that stolid expression of countenance 
for which his race are proverbial. A cow was tethered in the 
corner, her back forming an asylum for some supernumerary fowls, 
who were unable to find accommodation among the rafters; the pig, 
in the other establishments doomed to a life of celibacy and thieving, 
was here a respectable animal, with a consort, and the cares inct- 
dental to a promising family of piglings. In vain I looked round for 
the herculean proprietor of the menagerie. The only object in human 
shape I could see was a decrepid old man sitting cowering over the 
fire. What was my astonishment to find that this was the veritable 
** strong tenant.” 

“ Arrah, Pat,” said Myles, tapping him on the shoulder; “ Pat! 
look up, here’s the new masther come to see you.” 

** Masther!” said the old man, without stirring or even removing 
his gaze from the fire; “I seen three of thim in my day, and it’s 
little good it did me. What do I want with another?” 
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« Never heed him, sir,’ said Myles to me in a deprecatory whis- 
per, “he’s a little wrong in the head.” 

On the way home I discovered that the epithet “strong” was 
used in a figurative sense, and referred not to Mr. Connolly’s phy- 
sical capabilities, but to his possessions, which were considered very 
great in the cattle line. 

Although the tenants appeared in general perfectly satisfied with 
the state of their houses and lands, and, laying aside sundry objec- 
tions to the amount of rent they paid, and in some instances to 
paying rent at all, quite content with their lot, I was far from partici- 
pating in that feeling. Superficial as was my knowledge of rural 
life, I could not help perceiving that a chimney, affording a free 
passage to convey every thing but smoke, and a roof that filtered 
the rain on your head, were not likely to be conducive to comfort; 
that the absence of cleanliness, and the presence of a pig, were 
not indispensable to domestic happiness; and that, though a boarded 
floor might be unattainable, it was not necessary that an earthen one 
should be a series of hillocks and quagmires. On consulting the 
“Handbook of Farming,” I found that the style of agriculture 
in vogue among the natives was frightfully unorthodox ; that thistles 
and dockweeds, although in themselves pleasing objects to behold, 
were considered by the latest authorities an unprofitable crop, and 
quite out of place on any well regulated farm; and that there was no 
precedent to justify old Connolly’s turning his domicile into a cow- 
shed. The natural consequence of these reflections and this course 
of study was, an ardent thirst for reform, which soon became with 
me aruling passion. Many and wild were the schemes I planned. 
One time I proposed to myself to level every house on the property ; 
at another to level merely the fences. I thought of enforcing, by 
stringent laws, the application of whitewash to the dwellings, and 
soap and water to the persons of my tenants, and of banishing the 
pig under heavy penalties. I made several attempts to become ac- 
quainted with the state of the property in a pecuniary point of view, 
and to collect the rents in person, when they became due; but find- 
ing that this was an art in itself, and that my previous knowledge 
of accounts did not avail me in the slightest, I was compelled to call 
in the assistance of Myles, and content myself with hoping that a 
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little experience would enable me to perform the duty unaided. Tp 
a short time, the whole of the financial department was in Mvles’s 
hands, and I never interfered, except to check him in the indulgence 
of his favourite diversion, “ driving,” at which he used to complain 
that I was “ takin’ afther my uncle, so I was.”’ One little incident, 
in particular, served to show me how much I had to learn, before | 
conki consider mvself versed even in the provincialisms of the 
country. Observing that it was not till the beginning of summer 
that the tenants evinced any intentions of paying the rent which had 
become dae the preceding autumn, | hinted, in the mildest manner 
possible, to a number of them who had come up to the house, osten- 
sibly to pay what they owed, but, in reality, to avoid doing so, if 
they could with safety manage it, that it would gratify me if they 
could make arrangements to liquidate each gale shortly after it be- 
came due, and assigned, as a reason, the business-like appearance 
such regularity would give the books. The proposition was received 
with a groan of horror, and the indignant inquiry, “ Would I be afther 
makin’ English tinants of thim?” I replied, that it was not merely 
my wish but my intention to make them, if not English tenants, at 
least as good imitations of English tenants as circumstances would 
permit. “ The Lord forbid!” piously ejaculated the whole assembly. 
I afterwards discovered, that in the phraseology of the country, an 
English, as contradistingnished from an Irish tenant, was one 
who paid his rent according as it became duo, the national predilec- 
tions being in favour of tardy payments and arrears. _ I confess this 
evidence of an attachment on the part of the peasantry to time- 
honored usages somewhat damped my ardour for reform; yet I che- 
rished the hope of at length succeeding in awakening them to a sense 
of their condition, and indacing them to second my efforts in amelio- 
rating it. 

Many were the magnificent visions of reform that I conjured up. 
I saw myself surrounded by a peasantry, in a state of prosperity 
and happiness so complete as to be quite unnatural. _I transformed 
(by thorough-draining, | suppose, or some such process) the whole 
of the Coolnamack bog into a fertile sheepwalk, and ruthlessly de- 
imolished the peaceful hamlet of Carranahnggaunbawn, to rebuild it as 
the loveliest village of that plain, with all the accessories of maypoles, 
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diamond-shaped panes, shining-faced children, blue smoke curling 
calmly upwards, and porches with honeysuekles creeping without, 
and matrons knitting within. ‘There was old Connolly, with his at- 
tenuated shanks rising out of the top-boots that tradition has repre- 
sented to be essential to the character of the English grazier; and 
the youthful Patsey tending sheep, in a straw hat and crook, and 
eschewing the popular dudeen for the rustic pipe. Although T was 
perfectly aware that a road through Carranahuggaunbawn would 
lead to nowhere in particular, and therefore would be an undertaking 
not likely to be thought of by anyone, except, perhaps, a member of 
the Board of Works, yet such was the fertility of my imagination, 
that a wayside inn (the Dempsey Arms, of course) and groups of jo- 
vial travellers, always formed a part of the picture I painted on the 
retina of that wonderful optic, the mind’s eye. ‘The only points on 
which I could never come to any satisfactory decision were, simply 
how I was to begin, or where the capital necessary for carrying out 
some of my schemes was to come from. —_As to the latter, I fancied, 
with many another sanguine Irish landed proprietor, that example 
and precept would, ina great measure, supply its place; and thus, 
like a true builder of castles in the air, while I worked out elaborate 
pinnacles and turrets, was content with a very slender foundation 
and meagre ground-plan for my edifice. 

While my reform fever was raging with unabated violence, an 
event occurred which I have good reason to remember, Shortly 
after my arrival, on coming home one evening, I found lying on my 
table, the card of “ Howlan, of Castle Howlan”—(he was never, 
under any circumstances, mentioned but in connection with his dwel- 
ling; one might have almost fancied them as inseparable as the snail 
and his shell). On returning his visit, I formed the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Dempsey and her danghters, and of course, “as a matter of 
feeling” (to quote Mr. Seizem’s expression), cultivated that aequaint- 
ance, from the same motive I paid her jointure and her daughters’ 
interest, with great punctuality, though, by so doing, I put myself 
t9 some inconvenience; but then, a ‘‘ matter of feeling,” being a 
luxury, must be paid for as such; and our intimacy, which T had 
considered quite strong enough for all practical purposes, was won- 
derfally augmented by a dinner-party which Howlan of Castle How- 
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lan gave, in honor of Mr. Tiftbury, an Englishman, who had come to 
the country ostensibly for sporting purposes, bringing with him ap- 
paratus for the destruction of game of such magnificence and extent, 
that he filled the simple minds of the natives with awe and astonish- 
ment. ‘There was a belief very prevalent in the neighbourhood to 
the effect that the Miss Dempseys were “ fine girls,” their claims to 
the character being supported, in a great measure, by their height; 
for in that particular they would have been very eligible recruits for 
an Amazonian grenadier company; but what gained them a large 
circle of admirers was the knowledge they displayed, and the ease 
with which they conversed on topics dear to the minds of the sur- 
rounding gentry. They were always accurate as to the current price 
of oats; they knew the days of all the fairs in the neighbourhood; 
they had some strong ideas on the subject of Swedish turnips; and 
even speculated a little in cattle, being possessed of two or three 
calves and a couple of sheep, of which they used to speak in scien- 
tific terms. Nor was their acquaintance with sporting matters less 
extensive than their agricultural knowledge; they could tell to a day 
how long the grouse shooting lasted, and were quite aware of the 
superiority of detonators over flints; they were versed in all the ills 
horseflesh is heir to; indeed, in one instance, Miss Henrietta Demp- 
sey was related to have detected a spavin which escaped the notice 
of several gentlemen of profound veterinary skill. Each used in her 
turn follow the Ballykillgarry harriers as far as the first impracti- 
cable fence, on an animal they owned in common, and which they 
always mentioned as ‘‘ the mare.” They entertained a feeling al- 
most amounting to contempt for the ordinary acquirements of young 
ladies of weak minds and delicate frames; and I have no doubt that 
a good deal of their popularity was to be attributed to the fact, that 
all their accomplishments were of a nature quite within the range of 
the faculties of their admirers, their indoor pursuits being chiefly the 
eternal practising of a dreary duett, which the two younger sisters 
used to play on festive occasions; while Miss Dempsey used to oc- 
cupy herself with a mysterious eroup of vividly-coloured flowers in 
worsted, a piece of tapestry that had engaged her attention for up- 
wards of two years, and was still, to all appearances, far from com- 
pletion. I was for some time unable to account for the mysterious 
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influence that chained me to the side of Miss Dempsey, on the oceca- 
sion of that memorable dinner-party; I was convinced my own choice 
had nothing to do with it, for though in a perfect fever of bashful- 
ness, had I been a free agent, I should have preferred the company 
of either of her younger sisters. I would wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I do not, in the slightest, allude to her shoulders, 
which certainly were angular and high-coloured, or to her being con- 
siderably older than her sisters; on the latter point I am quite open 
to conviction, that her own version was to be preferred to that of the 
parish register. It was I who led her down to dinner—I who trod 
on the skirt of her dress and tore it—I who replied to her volubility 
during dinner in incoherent and monosyllabic murmurs—I who upset 
the glass of wine into her lap, and finally knocked over two chairs, 
in my haste to get out of her way, when the Masonic signal for with- 
drawal had passed between the senior ladies. On regaining the 
drawing-room, after a small sermon from Mr. Tiftbury, on the sloven- 
liness and general filth of the Irish, I attempted to seek refuge in a 
retired corner; and then it was that I discovered, in the person of 
Mrs. Dempsey, the genie who, unseen, had directed all my move- 
ments. I was led from my obscure asylum, to hear a summary of the 
love-inspiring qualities of Maria, and found myself once more seated 
beside that quintessence of amiability. I made one gallant effort to 
escape to where the piano was groaning forth the duet, but before 
I had listened to two bars of that dispiriting melody, I was brought 
back a passive victim; and painfully conscious that the general im- 
pression through the room was, that it was all my own doing, and 
that I was flirting immensely; while my captor stationed herself at 
a convenient distance behind the sofa where I was in bondage, and, 
with her gloomy black turban, overawed any further attempt at 
defection. 

In my simplicity, I fancied that the breaking up of that party 
would restore me to liberty; but I soon found that my captivity was 
destined to be of longer duration. Pic-nics were planned, and put 
into execution, at each of which I invariably found myself seated 
alone with Maria, at an uncomfortable distance from the rest of the 
company. At Maria’s suggestion, I was compelled to discard the 
old grey shooting-jacket, which I had used as an office-coat in Lon- 
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don, and which I still looked on as a tried and valuable friend, and 
forced to adopt, for general wear, a green cut-away, with gilt but- 
tons; at Maria’s suggestion, I became the purchaser of an ill-favored 
steed, called Lanty Farrell, after its original proprietor, on and from 
the back of which I used to perform sundry curious involuntary eyo- 
lutions, whilst acting as her escort, much to the detriment of my 
coat and other apparel. Day after day were my peaceful occupa- 
tions and benevolent projects interrupted by the arrival of Maria on 
“the mare,” to which her sisters seemed to have resigned all claim 
for a time, in order to enable her to carry on the war with vigour. 
Day after day was I forced to join her in an exciting equestrian 
amusement, which she termed “ schooling,” from which I generally 
returned muddy and dispirited—the latter from the state of subjec- 
tion in which I found myself, the former from an objection Lanty 
Farrell had to anything like coercion; for although a well-disposed 
animal when allowed to have his own way, he resented any attempt 
to alter his intentions in a very forcible manner, and, to use the ex- 
pression of his late owner, “ hysed* and squealed like murder.” 
Quite vain were all my attempts to escape these inflictions, by being 
out of the way when my fair cousin would arrive; I was invariably 
sent for, found, and brought back. On one occasion, hearing “ the 
mare’s” footsteps on the avenue, I took refuge in the oat-bin; but I 
was ignominiously dragged from that asylum, and compelled to do 
heavy penance onthe back of Lanty Farrell. In vain did the faith- 
ful Myles raise his warning voice, and bid me take care of the 
women. ‘ There’s no bein’ up to thim, sir,” said he. ‘ There’s 
the widow Howlaghan, and, may I never, but she’d bother a rookery 
when she begins to talk; and throth, sir, I’m thinkin’ Miss Maria 
is’nt bad at that same either. But, begorra, it’s more nor her tongue 
she uses, sometimes; myself seen her, the other day, layin’ her whip 
middlin’ lively across Tim Fogarty’s shoulthers, for not op’nin’ the 
gate smart. Oh! faix, masthur, if you don’t get shut of her” 
and the doleful and significant whistle with which he filled up the 
blank was enongh to excite, in a more courageous heart than mine, 
the liveliest apprehensions. I had all along, a confused idea of im- 





* Hyse is the Anglo-Irish for hoist. 
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pending danger. I could not help seeing, that my lovely and perse- 
vering cousin, in appointing me her cavalier, had some other object 
in view besides that of listening to my conversation; though, I dare 
say, my observations on the weather were sagacious, and old Parker’s 
office stories and veteran jokes were not a whit the less amusing for 
being retailed second-hand to her. But, by degrees, the frightful 
conviction seized my mind, that my present captivity was only the 
prelude to another, of such a duration and nature that the very 
thought of it made me shudder, and my ears glow with a heat so 
fervent, that it was almost a miracle how my hair escaped singeing. 
Any foubts I might have had were dispelled by the ominous manner 
in which Myles began to mention the prospect of my being “ ruined 
intirely, if 1 didn’t mind myself.” It was characteristic of the man, 
that the only way of avoiding such a fate, that suggested itself to 
him, was stratagem. He proposed that I should sprain an ancle, or 
feign abroken arm; adding, that ‘ bedad, if I did’nt, ’'d be afther 
comin’ home some day wid my neck broke; and maybe I wouldn’t 
like that so much.” Mrs. Fogarty, on the other hand, said, like 
Sempronius, that her voice was for war; nothing short of open revolt 
would satisfy that intrepid woman. She’d give Miss Maria a bit of 
her mind, so she would. And a bit of her mind she would, undoubt- 
edly, have parted with in my defence, had it not been for an unfore- 
seen stroke of Fortune, who now and then befriends a victim, from 
the same motives of humanity that a mischievous boy lifts a kitten 
out of a well, to throw it in again. 

With a grin on her (Mrs. Fogarty’s, not Fortune’s) amiable 
countenance, she brought me one morning the exhilirating news that 
Lanty Farrell was dead lame, owing to too liberal a use of his hind 
legs against the manger while he was being saddled, and that conse- 
quently the ride over to Castle Howlan, to which I had been gen- 
tenced the day before, should be now postponed sine die. Various 
metaphors and similes have been, from time to time, used to express 
the joy felt by liberated captives and returned convicts; supposing all 
or any of these to have been pressed into service, in the present 
instance, it is enough for me to say that I felt quite relieved and 
comfortable as I took off my green cut-away, for which I entertained 
about the same amount of affection as an auto-da-fe victim might be 
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supposed to feel for the flame-coloured robe, or a votive ox for 
the garland by which he is led to sacrifice, apd then wrote and 
despatched a note regretting “the provoking accident that had 
deprived me of so much pleasure.” Monster of mendacity! I care- 
fully avoided the stable, fearing I should discover that the accident 
was a fiction. I wished that I could watch from some place, where 
I should have been safe from capture, the respective countenances of 
Maria and her mother, as they read my apology. That the storm 
was terrific I have no doubt, for on my return that evening I 
learned that the former gentle creature had ridden over to Bal- 
linahaskin in a highly excited state, to inquire personally int® the 
matter, and that it was only by occular demonstration she could 
be convinced that my matchless steed was really unfit to travel. I 
trembled when I thought what the consequences would have been 
had the accident proved to be merely a creature of Myles’ or Mrs. 
Fogarty’s imagination, or had I not been at the time of her visit 
over the hills and far away, making liberal offers to old Connolly of 
building him a cow-house, which, by the way, he steadily rejected, on 
the grounds that a house that was good enough for him and his 
grandson was good enough for any cow in the barony; indeed, that 
patriarch clung in every instance with a limpet-like tenacity to time- 
honored usage, and seemed to pride himself on obstructiveness to 
every thing in the way of improvement. Not that my success with 
his neighbours was particularly encouraging, it bore about the 
same proportion to the magnificent visions with which I had been 
amusing myself, as Alnaxhar’s basket of crockery did to his match 
with the vizier’s daughter. As I was not a landlord of sufficiently 
long standing to be thoroughly imbued with the trans-Shannonite 
doctrine, that a dirty tenant is just as good as a clean one, provided 
only he pays his rent (a theory which is doubtless taken from 
Juvenal, and therefore ought to be respected), it was natural that my 
unpractised eyes should magnify the popular contempt of cleanliness 
into an obstacle between me and the goal I had, or fancied I had, 
in view. This I conceived to be the first foe to be overcome—the 
first of the many giants to be slain by me in my capacity of champion 
to the captive genius of reform; and never did a knight-errant go 
forth more valiantly to do battle with the grim warder of some 
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imprisoned and languishing princess, or receive more “shrewd 
knocks” in the encounter than I did, during the period of Lanty’s 
indisposition. Whole villages rose like one man to defend their 
vested rights in domestic filth, grey-haired men of unimpeachable 
veracity utterly ignored the sanitory qualities of whitewash, and 
respectable matrons pleaded hard in favor of small swamps before 
their doors, alleging that they were necessary for the health and 
comfort of their ducks. 

While I was enduring these rebuffs in the cause of reform, 
another of its enemies was being briskly besieged by a cohort of 
courageous amazons, banded together under the imposing style and 
title of ‘*The Clonbrock Ladies’ Fancy Work and Education So- 
ciety,” who had some months before, at the instance of the Rey. Mr. 
Sweeny, the curate, opened a campaign against the giant Igno- 
rance, and were now undermining that fell tyrant’s stronghold by 
disseminating spelling and satin-stitch. When the meek but zealous 
Mr. Sweeny stated in his modest prospectus, that the object of 
the association was to furnish employment in coarse needlework , 
to the industrious poor, and went round from house to house 
soliciting subscriptions and patronage, he little anticipated the over- 
whelming success that was to attend his efforts, or that his humble 
scheme was to be laid aside for more soaring projects; but, like St. 
Kevin, he had but a limited knowledge of what the sex can do. 
‘At first,’ to use the words of his own simple confession, 
“they seemed, as it were, to fight shy of it; but after a little, 
as if by common consent, they took to it very kindly.” So kindly, 
in fact, that from that time forth Mr. Sweeny led an active life. 
It is not to be supposed from this that he was entrusted with 
any very important post in the Society—dquite the contrary; it 
was wonderful the relish the ladies, when once fairly embarked 
in the concern, took in entering upon all sorts of onerous duties. 
Steady-going mothers of families canvassed for presidencies, vice- 
presidencies, and chairwomanships, with keen rivalry. Young ladies 
of proverbial gaicty formed themselves into committees, passed reso- 
lutions, and moved amendments, with an energy truly astonishing; 
indeed, one would have fancied that every lady in the country had 
at some period of her life served on a feminine vestry, or had been a 
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common councilwoman, so thoroughly business-like a form did the 
mania take. What the suffering Mr. Sweeny went through is be- 
yond mortal ken. ‘To have been, under any circumstances, the only 
male present at a convocation, which strongly resembled something 
between a harem and a board of poor-law guardians, was undoubt- 
edly a trying position. But besides having, in his capacity of secre- 
tary, to commit to writing minutes of all the proceedings—in itself 
no light task, as the ladies seemed to consider a number of amend- 
ments to every resolution as necessary as a plurality of posteripts to 
a letter—he had many miscellaneous and thankless duties to per- 
form; he had to cast up difficult rule-of-three sums for the treasurer, 
and solve knotty points in her accounts, and explain the same 
to the satisfaction of the auditor; he had to reconcile the opposing 
views of the president and vice ditto, the former proposing that 
the funds of the Society should be devoted to establishing a manu- 
facture of tapestry, on the plan of the Gobelins; the latter (a 
woman of vigorous intellect), being in favor of a system by which 
children might be taught to read without learning their letters. 
Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Sweeny, after four months of meek endurance, tendered his resigna- 
tion, which was accepted, though only at the instance of the honorary 
secretary, Miss Dempsey. 

It was two days after this event that I received the following 
letter: — 

* Clonbrock Ladies’ Education and Fancy-Work Society, 
‘* Friday, the 18th. 

‘Str—I am requested by the president and the committee of the 
C.L.E. and F.S. to inform you, that we have appointed you to 
be assistant-secretary to the C. L. E. and F. S., which place is now 
vacant, owing to the retirement of Mr. Sweeny, A.B., and which he 
was totally unable to fill. 

‘Sir, I have the honor to be 
‘Yours very truly, 
“Mania Dempsey, 
‘« Honorary Secretary.” 


As I was reading the above document, or rather gazing vacantly 
at it for some time before my mind could thoroughly understand the 
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frightful communication in all its bearings, something fell from the 
envelope; it proved to be a note in the same handwriting, and 
was to the following effect :— 

“Dear Montacue—We have, as you see, selected you to be our 
assistant-secretary. I am sure you will make a better one than 
that odious Mr. Sweeny, who gave us so much trouble you cannot 
think. The president—that is, mamma—joins with me in sending 
her best regards. “Your attached cousin, 

“rn.” 

“ P.S.—I forgot to say that we have settled to meet next board- 
day in your dining-room, as it is the most central position we could 
get. I told them I was sure you would be happy to accommodate 
us; so please have it ready, with ink bottles and chairs.” 

“P.P.S.—I forgot to say that Monday ts board-day. You need 
not mind pens, as we will bring our own.” 





Art. V.—GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


1, Return of the Number and Names of Persons appointed to any 
Judicial or other Legal Office, in the East Indies and British 
Colonies, since the 1st of January, 1832. 10th July, 1848— 
Mr. Kroau. 

2. Lurther Return, in continuation of former. 18th July, 1848— 
Mr. Kroau. 

3. Return of Number and Names of Persons appointed to any 
Judicial or other Legal Office, in the East Indies, &c., since 10th 
July, 1848. 10th July, 1850—Mr. SaDvetr. 

4. Motion relative to A ppointments in India. 16th April, 1850— 
Mr. Sap.err. 


Tue distribution of Government patronage is not a very inviting sub- 
ject for discussion. We are aware of the disagreeableness of the 
task, and can well anticipate the very plausible, if not substantial ob- 
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jections, which may be urged against mooting, in the pages of the 
(QUARTERLY, a matter very erroneously supposed by many to be of 
exclusive parliamentary cognizance. The countless tribe of « hungry 
expectants,” from the sleek ambitious aspirant to the “lawn and 
purple,” down to the self-important village postmaster, or the pert 
country gauger in prospective—the motley ‘ waiters on Providence,” 
from the nearest to the most distant kith, kin, and kindred of the 
mighty man in power—all the toadies and worshippers of the great, 
that namby-pamby, dawdling, do-nothing class, ‘who live, and 
move, and have their being” in fashionable frivolity, who spurn the 
honest means of industrious existence, in the hope, too often realized, 
of being snugly quartered on the public purse, through the sinister 
influence of some titled patron—all these and many others “ of that 
ilk,” are likely to be up in arms against us, and to exclaim, with 
brazen throats and leathern lungs, against the “ high crime and mis- 
demeanor” of our venturing to touch on so sacred a subject. We 
need hardly, however, observe, that we should treat the objections 
and objurgations of all these worthies as merely “full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing;” we, nevertheless, frankly admit, that we 
have, from time to time, met with persons of independent character 
and position, whose opinions are very justly entitled to considerable 
weight, and to whose greater experience and sounder judgment we, 
in most cases, unhesitatingly defer, who have questioned the pro- 
priety—we should, perhaps, rather say the expediency—of agitating, 
without the precincts of parliament, this very important subject. 
“The public have no right,” say they, ‘save through their repre- 
sentatives, and in the proper place—the House—to call any servant 
of Her Majesty to account for the manner in which he may have be- 
stowed the patronage in his gift. If you once encourage the public 
to examine and criticize, out-of-doors, the conduct of the Minister in 
that regard, you must necessarily hamper his discretion in conferring 
promotion, and thereby interfere with the discharge of his duty, in 
one of its most delicate functions.’ Now, with every, the sincerest, 
respect for these estimable individuals, we must dissent, toto calo, 
from this doctrine of theirs. Our short and simple answer to all 
their doubts and fears is, that we cannot perceive the slightest ima- 
cinable difference between the patronage of the Crown and any other 
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matter of general public interest, as regards the right of every member 
of the community, in any and every way he may legitimately please, 
to institute the most searching inquiry, and to canvass, when and 
where he will, the doings of responsible functionaries, in reference 
thereto; that we do not understand why the exercise of that right, 
in the instance in question, any more than in any other instance, 
should be confined to members of parliament, or restricted to the 
“precincts of the House;” and that we do not, by any means, com- 
prehend how its full and free exercise “ out-of-doors” could hamper 
the proper, or rightful, or statesmanlike discretion of the Minister in 
his appointments, or at all interfere with the discharge of his duty, 
save, perhaps, in acting as a very salutary check in preventing the 
mischievous abuse of his discretion. If an appointment be unex- 
ceptionable, surely, no possible harm can result from canvassing and 
commenting on it ever so generally; and, on the other hand, if it be 
really and truly objectionable, we should like to know the method 
half so efficacious, either to bring the Minister to his penitentials, or 
to prevent a recurrence of the mischief, as the strong and emphatic 
reprebension of public opinion. Let the voice of public opinion 
loudly and lustily denounce ‘the job,’ and then, but not till then, 
some “ troublesome customer” or other will surely bring the matter 
before the House, and will, at all events, elicit some explanation, 
or, mayhap, obtain a promise of future better behaviour from 
‘Her Majesty’s responsible adviser’—though how such a promise is 
likely to be kept we may, perhaps, hereafter see. But seriously, to 
expect that “ the House,” or even the busiest member thereof, should, 
ec mero mutu suo, and in the absence of some “ gentle pressure from 
without,”’ be eternally overhauling and exposing cases of unwise or 
improper dispensation of patronage, would be to expect a degree of 
vigilance and virtue in our representatives which, we much fear, very 
few indeed will give them the credit of possessing. 

It may be true, we admit, that in earlier and primitive times, 
when patronage, as we are told, was carefully and cautiously be- 
stowed according to, and as the well-earned reward of, merit—when 
the now exploded qualifications of intelligence, ability, and zeal, were 
usually regarded as the principal, if not sole, recommendations of can- 
didates for ministerial favor—when men were generally selected for 
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office with an absurd view to the efficient performance of the public 
service—it may be true, we say, that, in those old-fashioned and se- 
verely virtuous times, there was rarely any very glaring abuse of 
the patronage of the Crown, by an indefensibly bad appointment; or 
if the discretion of the Minister was occasionally at fault in the ob- 
ject of his selection, it may be that parliament, in its pristine purity, 
was sufficiently wakeful and sufficiently willing to recall him to his 
senses, and to prevent a similar indiscretion on his part thereafter. 
But these times of political puritanism— if, indeed, they ever existed 
—have long since passed away; we now, fortunately, live in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, with its more enlarged and liberal- 
izing civilization; parliament has, of course, felt the gentle influences 
of that civilization, and is not, in consequence, the rigid moralist or 
censor morum it was wont to be. ‘ Places” are not now given 
solely to and for meritorious conduct, in the antiquated fashion of 
our ancestors: an affinity, ever so circuitous or remote, to “‘ Mr. Secre- 
tary This,” or ‘‘my Lord Treasurer That,” will, in these enlightened 
days, be very naturally a much more sure and certain passport to 
official countenance and support, than all the intelligence, ability, 
and zeal of a very Crichton, without the fortunate and fortuitous ac- 
cident of official relationship. Promotions are now most properly 
made, not according to what men are, but by strict reference to who 
men are—not foolishly (as formerly) according to what they may be 
as regards their talents and accomplishments for public employment, 
but, very judiciously, by a due regard to what they are in point of 
aristocratic family and connexion. Now, all these benificent relaxa- 
tior.s from the rigorous prudery of the past—all these happy and 
most humanizing ‘‘ modern improvements,” have taken place, be it 
remembered, under the very nose and eyes of a Reformed Parlia- 
ment. Patronage, it must now be allowed, has been most wisely 
diverted from its original and obsolete purpose, to the much more 


praiseworthy object of making provision for the scions of our no- 
bility. ‘* These convenient little arrangements” are as well known—~ 
we will say no more—to our legislators, as are the most ordinary 
concerns of their everyday life; nay, so desirably notorious has this 
most amiable system of ‘ family endowment”? become, that it is now 
quite a matter of lottery speculation on “the lobby” and in the 
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clubs. You can, in the language of “the corner,” “lay on to any 
amount,” “give or take the long odds if you will,” as to which of 
the great favorite houses in the patronage ring will carry off the next 
“good thing” in the field. In fact, the whole tendency of the age, 
the whole policy of parliament—gquoad patronage at all events—is, 
and for some time has been, the very quintessence of private philan- 
thropy and benevolence; and in the face of all this, are we to be se- 
riously told, that the House, in reversal of its generous policy, 
should be perpetually ‘‘ calling men over the coals,” for acting pre- 
cisely in accordance with its good-natured wishes ? Why, the thing 
is monstrous—preposterous in the extreme. We know there are 
some silly people, so very, very unreasonable as to require this 
stultifying course of proceeding, from “the wisdom of parliament.” 
For our parts, had we the power so to do, we should forthwith con- 
sign such people to the tender mercies of the Sergeant-at-Arms, as 
for a constructive breach of privilege, or commit them to a lunatic 
asylum, as dangerous and confirmed madmen. But we have not, 
however, that very salutary power. So leaving these “ perverse 
unfortunates” at large, to go on exacting, if they will, an utterly 
impossible inconsistency, and with profound commiseration for their 
invincible wrongheadedness, we proceed, in parliamentary parlance, 
“to the order of the day,” and beg to address ourselves in the 
following pages to our right-minded friends and acquaintances. 
With these we are quite willing to admit that, generally speaking, 
a minister of the crown performs his duty to his sovereign and the 
country, as regards his dispensation of patronage, if the objects of 
his selection be duly qualified and perfectly competent individuals. 
But though this may be true as a general rule, we think it must be 
conceded, that in very many cases something more than mere personal 
qualification and competency for public employment should be taken 
into account, and that considerations of locality, or the claims of 
each and every distinct portion of the United Kingdom to its 
fair share of the “ loaves and fishes” of the state, should have some, 
and no inconsiderable weight in ministerial appointments. We 
advance this truism, we candidly confess, principally, if not solely, 
in reference to Ireland. But if the proposition hold at all with 
respect to other divisions of the United Kingdom, how much more 
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forcibly, how conclusively, does it apply to the case of Ireland, 
The inherent claims of this country—as an integral part of the 
empire—to a due participation in the honors and emoluments of the 
public service, have over and over again, for a long series of years, 
been recognized and acknowledged—verbally, of course, we mean— 
by every successive leader of the great contending English parties, 
There has scarcely been a single administration for the last half 
century that has not, in its day of difficulty or danger, come 
out with the strongest assurance, the most unequivocal pledge, 
to respect these claims, and give them every practical effect; and 
there has not been a single administration during all that period, 
when it chanced to weather the storm, that has not, in its 
hour of security and success, flatly given the lie to that assurance, 
and perfidiously violated that pledge. They have been, each and 
all, like Macbeth’s witches, 
‘** That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope,” 

as regards their requital of Irish services, though ever so oppor- 
tunely rendered. We have for ages, owing to our too credulous 
confidence in plausible professions, been the poor and pitiful sport of 
every English faction in turn, which has used us to and for its own 
selfish purposes, when, and where, and as it happened to require our 
aid, and then gratefully treated us in return with the grossest injus- 
tice, or the most galling contempt. That ruthless spirit of British 
domination, which for centuries of our early and mournful history 
marked its devastating progress through our island, in wholesale 
and undiscriminating confiscation, is still busily, though  insi- 
diously, at work in the piecemeal spoliation of our few remaining 
institutions, and in the stern and studied exclusion of Irishmen from 
the service of the Sovereign. The Hibernian Celt, who has the 
manly honesty to avow his country, and to assert in her name 
his right to official promotion, is coldly and superciliously told “to 
stand by;” the ban of the Milesian brogue is upon him; the door of 
office is peremptorily closed in his face; whilst the more fortu- 
nate denizen of any other favorite section of the empire can easily 
obtain from British generosity (?) admission within its portals. Is 
this the idle language of mere individual disappointment? Is this the 
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bitter recrimination of mere individual discontent? Are any of 
our readers sceptical on this point? Are any of them unbelievers in 
the perpetration of this crying and cruel injustice to their coun- 
trymen? Do any of them think we are drawing on our ima- 
gination for facts, or indulging in mere fanciful extravagance of ex- 
pression, when we speak of the “ stern and studied exclusion of Irish- 
men from the service of the Sovereign?” Well, then, if any such there 
be, let them but look at the ‘happy family” composition of our pre- 
sent precious cabinet; let them take a survey of all the government 
departments in London and throughout Great Britain; let them note 
down our magnificent embassies to the leading European courts, 
with their countless corps of secretaries, attachés, and other name- 
less subordinates; let them run through the long list of British con- 
suls at foreign ports; let them reflect on our flourishing colonies 
in every quarter of the habitable globe, with their formidable civil 
and military establishments; let them examine the few, the very 
few, surviving public boards in our own beautiful metropolis; let them 
study the weekly announcements of “appointments” in the govern- 
ment gazette; let them, in one word, jot down all the various high 
and honorable situations of public trust, and public emolument, at 
home and abroad, and then count up (with us) the maximum frac- 
tion of fortunate Irishmen to be possibly discovered therein; and, 
having done so, we much err indeed if they will not avouch our 
expressions on this painful subject to be the sad and sorrowful lan- 
guage of plain unvarnished truth. Yes, we deeply grieve to aver 
our deliberate conviction to be, that the invidious and iniquitous dis | 
couragement of every body and every thing Irish, was not with the 
most narrow-minded British statesman of by-gone times a more strin- 
gent and inflexible rule of state policy, than it is with the so-called 
“enlightened” British statesmen of modern days. Why this is or 
should be so, we cannot even remotely conjecture. For in our 
humble judgment the plainest considerations of political expediency 
would point to the very opposite course of proceeding—would suggest 
to any and to every ministry the imperative duty of doing us simple 
justice, and thereby to foster kindly relations between the sister coun- 
tries; to do us simple justice—we ask no more—and in so doing 
to allay that bitter discontent, to remove that degrading sense of 
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insult and wrong, which every [rishman does and must intensely feel, 
in reflecting on the position of humiliating inferiority in which 
he now unquestionably stands, as a candidate for public employment, 
in comparison with his English fellow-subjects. 

But if any one class in the country have more reasonable ground 
than another to complain of the one-sided exclusiveness which cha- 
racterizes the prevailing system of government promotions, or to 
denounce the breach of ministerial faith in reference thereto, that 
class is, undoubtedly, the Irish bar, as regards the distribution of our 
colonial legal patronage, but more especially as regards the appoint- 
ments to the Indian bench. A brief account of the exercise of that 
patronage, and a summary of these appointments for the last sixteen 
or eighteen years, founded not on mere speculation or surmise, but 
taken from the very important returns prefixed to the commence- 
ment of this paper, and which cannot err, will incontestably prove 
the truth of this proposition; and we venture to affirm that no 
documents of the kind have issued from or under the authority 
of parliament for the last half century, which could more forcibly 
picture, than do these invaluable returns, the step-dame feelings 
of England towards this unfortunate country, as regards her grudg- 
ing, grinding jealously of Irish talent and Irish acquirements. They 
demonstrate, that in the race for professional honors and emoluments 
“abroad,” Englishmen are to be the sole, or all but the sole, competi- 
tors—that they are to have a clear stage and all favor—and that they 
must, ex vi patrie, triumphantly bear away all the fairest and richest 
prizes. A proscribed Irishman, to be sure, may ambitiously dream 
of, or wistfully pine for, the ‘“opima spolia” of the Indian bench, 
but then he must not seriously aspire to the proud distinction of an 
Oriental judgeship. Qh, no, no! ‘The established course of prac- 
tice’ forbids any such presumptuous Celtic pretension. There must 
be no mere Hirish interlopers in that quarter. For prescription 
and precedent have now clearly established an exclusive vested right 
to the Indian bench—which must be maintained—in their Saxon bet- 
ters. Mr. Keogh’s pithy return of the 10th of July 1848, indisputably 
proves that—or rather it too accurately corroborates, the truthful and 
telling language of the honorable member for Carlow, on a very recent 
occasion in the honse—language uncontradicted to this day—“ That 
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in the distribution of the patronage of the Indian empire, it was 
systematically the practice to set aside every man, whether Catholic, 
Protestant, or Presbyterian, who happened to be so unfortunate as 
to claim Ireland for his native land.” Yes, gentle reader, “ read, 
mark, and inwardly digest” these most strange, yet most authentic 
returns; they will well and amply repay your most careful study. 
These revelations will, one and all, disclose to you the unmistakeable 
fact—a fact which we would deeply impress on you, as illustrating 
the uniform amiable weakness of all English parties towards this coun- 
try—namely, that be the differences and dissensions between English 
Whigs and English Tories, between English Protectionists and English 
Free-Traders, what they may—no matter which of them be in power, 
or which in opposition, and let them fight, and squabble, and 
wrangle amongst themselves in other respects as bitterly as they 
may—yet will they all, the ‘ ins as well as the outs,” always cordially 
and cheerfully unite on the one common generous ground of denying 
to an Irish barrister his admitted right—whilst the spirited debate 
on Mr. Sadleir’s motion of April, 1850, and of which more anon, 
will teach you the instructive lesson that there is no degree of 
shirking or of shuffling too despicable—no evasion too pettifogging, 
nor subterfuge too paltry, for a British minister to resort to in 
trying to quibble out of the direct and damning charge of the 
invariable denial of that right. 

The first of these parliamentary ‘ tell-tales,”—obtained on the 
motion of the very able member for Athlone, and relating exclu- 
sively to the East Indies—was printed, be it remembered, on the 
10th of July, 1848, and, commencing with the year 1832, comes 
down to nearly the middle of 1848. The second—also procured at 
the instance of that active and efficient representative, being in fact 
a continuation in reference to the British Colonies of the first—was 
printed on the 18th of July, 1848, and begins and ends at much about 
the same periods respectively, in the years 1832 and 1848, as does its 
predecessor; whilst the third—worked out by the honorable member 
for Carlow—was printed on the 10th July, 1850, and taking up the 
two former, brings us on to the commencement of the last-men- 
tioned year; and now, bearing in mind these several dates, let 
us calmly and coolly—if we can—take a passing glance at British 
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generosity and British justice towards unfortunate Ireland, as evi- 
denced by these unimpeachable authorities. As being the first in 
importance, as well as the highest in rank and pay, we shall 
begin with the “ judicial or other legal offices in the East Indies”— 
as comprised in return number one—and shall see how Irishmen have 
fared with respect to these. We must, however, premise, that such 
return does not of course apply to, or contain, the various judicial and 
legal appointments in India, held by the civil servants of the East 
India Company—tut, tut, by no means—why, if it contained these . 
innumerable appoiniments, ’twould play the ve.y mischief indeed— 
would, in sooth, show up British monopoly in such gigantic enor- 
mity, in such glaring offensiveness, that nought but itself could 
be its parallel. No, no; it embraces only the judicial appointments 
held in “ Her Majesty’s Court of Judicature in the East Indies.” This 
premonition may, perhaps, have been unnecessary, still, for caution 
sake, "twas just as well to give it. Be that as it may, however, now 
to proceed. There are, as most people already know, in the East 
Indies, three several Presidencies, or local governments—those of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay—each of which has its own separate 
and distinct supreme judicial establishment. (We are, of course, 
now speaking of the judicial establishments of her Majesty in India.) 
Bengal being the most extensive and populous of the three, has the 
largest and most lucrative judicial establishment. It consists of a 
Chief Justice, at a salary of £8,000 per annum, and two Puisné 
Judges, at a yearly salary of £6,000 each: the number and respec- 
tive salaries of the supreme Judges in the other two Presidencies are 
similar, each having a Chief Justice, at a salary of £5,625, and 
one Puisné Justice, at a salary of £4,687 per annum. The whole 
number then of “Her Majesty’s Courts of Judicature in the East 
Indies”—for we wish to be most particular in this business—is 
three; the judges thereof amount to seven, and the salaries of these 
seven “eminent personages,” reach in the aggregate the trifling 
sum of £40,624 per annum, being a few thousands under the 
yearly pay of all our own twelve judges. We shall have something 
by-and-bye to say of a mongrel nondescript office in one of the 
East India Company settlements, now held by Sir William Jeff- 
cott, called the Recordership of Penang, the income of which is 
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£3,750; and perhaps we may also have a word or two to say in refer- 
ence to a law officer practising in “ Her Majesty’s Courts of Judica- 
ture aforesaid,” called Advocate-General to the East India Company, 
at a salary of £3,375; but for the present we shall pass over both 
of these, as we wish just now to confine ourselves altogether to the 
information afforded by the return immediately before us with 
regard to the Indian Bench, about which it is, as before observed, 
solely conversant. Well, then, it tells us, that from the 14th of 
January, 1832, to the 19th of June, 1848, both dates inclusive, 
there were no less than TWENTY-ONE appointments made to that 
bench; of these three were Chief Justiceships of Bengal, two were 
Chief Justiceships of Madras, and five were Chief Justiceships 
of Bombay, making altogether ten Chief Justiceships, and eleven 
Paisné Justiceships, during the period comprised within these two 
dates—that is to say, during an interval of little more than 
seventeen years the Board of Control had in its gift twenty-one 
«judicial offices in the East Indies,” at salaries varying from £8,000 
the highest, to £4,687 the lowest, per annum—a very tolerable 
number of vacancies, and a very respectable gradation of salary, 
it must, we think, be owned. Should any person wish from mere 
curiosity to follow out the financial consideration of the subject 
farther than we have just now leisure to accompany him, let him 
“tot up” the aggregate amount of the salaries of these twenty-one 
snug: judgeships, and we rather suspect the result will astonish him not 
a little. Now, be it distinctly, clearly understood, that to these very 
enviable and very eminent situations members of the Irish bar were 
by statute expressly declared to be eligible, equally and indiscrimi- 
nately with English barristers. Let this be steadily and constantly 
kept in view. Well, gentle reader, of these twenty-one splendid 
appointments, with their magnificent salaries, how many think you 
have been or are filled by members of the “ eligible” Irish bar? 
Perhaps you will say, one-third, or if not one-third, you may in all 
probability guess the number to six, or to five, or at the very lowest 
calculation, to four. Well, then, if so, you would still be at fault; 
for our veritable little “ parliamentary paper” will plainly show you 
that there has not been one single solitary member of that “ eligible” 
bar on the Indian bench for the last seventeen and a-half years— 
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not one—not even one. Oh, no; there must be no Irish poaching on 
this valuable English preserve—that would never answer—“ that 
cock would never fight.” Well, but let us go a few, say eight 
or nine, years further back, and see what this further retrospect will 
furnish us; let us ascertain what the experience of the last quarter 
of a centary will teach us. Why just the same agreeable story, just 
the same flattering result. 

For five and twenty years and more, not one, not even one solitary 
promotion from the “eligible” Irish bar to an Indian judgeship! 
What noble generosity—-what exemplary justice on the part of our 
prosperous neighbours! Surely we cannot feel too enamoured of the 
one, or too gratefully hymn the praises of the other. Oh how can we 
ever sufficiently appreciate the precious blessings of the Union in 
thus practically placing us (in reality as well as in name) on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality with our fellow-subjects across the channel. 
You discontented drudges of juniors, who are constantly carping 
and cavilling at the seemingly partial distribution of Colonial pa- 
tronage, study well, if you please, the actual judicial history of India 
for the last five and twenty years; and if, after having done so, you 
still include the Board of Control in your captious censure, we tell you 
fairly and frankly we must set you down as the most stupid, or 
the most prejudiced of educated dunderpates. For the present, 
however, and until you shall have had an opportunity of studying 
that history in detail, after your own fashion, we beg to present 
you, as a kind of preparatory introduction thereto, with a few 
extracts from the temperate and very judicious speech of the honor- 
able member for Carlow, upon the occasion of his bringing forward 
his important motion of the 16th of April, 1850. He has certainly 
therein handled the question of these Indian judicial appointments 
in a very masterly manner; and, aided by the searching ability 
of the talented member for Athlone, has exposed far more for- 
cibly and effectively than we could do, the blessed system of 
our rulers in relation thereto. We, therefore, earnestly recommend 
your careful perusal of every word of that useful speech when- 
ever you chance to light on it. We have not, strange to say, met 
with a full report of it in any of the Irish journals, and must, there- 
fore, have recourse to our old friend Hansard (the universal referee 
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upon all matters of parliamentary debate) for the material passages 

_ of which we now mean to avail ourselves. 

Mr. Sadleir begins then by observing, that “it was necessary 
to state to the house that by several statutes passed during the reign 
of Geo. III., certain Courts of Justice were authorised to be estab- 
lished in the Presidencies of the Indian empire, and to which judges 
should be appointed, selected from members of at least five years 
standing at either the English or Irish bar. It was worthy of 
remark, that at the period of the Union, and when the Act of 
Union was publicly discussed both in England and the sister coun- 
try, one of the leading arguments urged in favor of the measure was, 
that up to that period, although members of the Irish bar had 
under that statute a co-ordinate right, with English barristers, to 
a direct share in the judicial patronage of the Indian empire, they 
were nevertheless excluded from any participation in that patronage. 
It had also been urged that one of the direct results of the Union 
would be to bring forward the just claims of the Irish bar to a share 
of that patronage; and that no doubt after the Union was carried, it 
would be found that members of the Irish bar would be chosen from 
time to time, in a fair proportion to English barristers, to fill the 
office of judge in the various Presidencies in India. The result being 
to unite England more closely with Ireland by a common bond of 
common interest and identity.” He then goes on to state, what we 
have already mentioned, that since 1826 no appointment had been 
made to the Indian bench from the Irish bar; and having added 
the pleasing fact, ‘that the Indian bench had during the last 
twenty-five years been three times renewed, but always from the 
English bar,” he touches on the case of Baron Richards, and the offer 
of an Indian judgeship to him, “ at the solicitation,” if not ‘ demand,” 
of the then Viceroy (of which more anon), and then proceeds 

to remark—‘‘ The gentlemen appointed had not been remarkable for 

their large practice, or for many years standing at the bar; they had 
seldom been of a standing at the bar beyond the period required by 
the statute. In answer to a question put by him last session, the 

President of the Board of Control informed him, that in any future 

vacancy which might occur on the Indian bench the claims of the 

Irish bar should not be overlooked. That promise, however, had 

not been fulfilled, for the Recordership of Penang had been the only 
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post which had been conferred upon a member of the Irish bar, that 
vacancy having been caused by the elevation of the previous Recorder 
to the Indian bench.” We shall stop here; and certainly these 
allegations, thus plainly and intelligibly put forward in the house, 
are somewhat startling it must be owned. They do involve rather 
serious charges, and if unexplained or uncontradicted, do indisputa- 
bly, and independently of our first return, establish a very gross 
Case of partizanship against the Board of Control, and its responsible 
head. We shall presently see how some of these very grave state- 
ments were met, or rather most lamely attempted to be met, whilst 
others of them got the ‘* go-by” completely, without contradiction, 
or even the semblance of contradiction or explanation, from the par- 
ties whom they affected. We must, however, in the mean time direct 
the particular attention of our readers to, and request of them to 
bear steadily in mind, the circumstance, that Mr. Sadleir palpably 
and pointedly distinguishes the Recordership of Penang from the 
‘Indian bench.” He, in fact, goes so far as to accuse the President 
of the Board of Control of a breach of his former promise, in having 
in 1849 appointed “ only” to the Recordership, and not to that 
bench, an Irish barrister, Mr. Jeffcott, thereby expressly treating 
the Recordership as not of the Indian bench, which it most assuredly 
is not. The necessity for holding this distinction clearly in view will 
become quite apparent by-and-bye. 

And now for the would-be Ministerial answer, or defence—call it 
which we will—to Mr. Sadleir’s very awkward and very ugly broad- 
side. We beg pardon, by the way—*“ Parliamentary explanation” 
is the appropriate phrase by which to designate the happy ministerial 
effort; for we chalienge any man to produce to us a more perfect 
specimen of “ Parliamentary Explanation,” in all the usual ingre- 
dients of incongruity, absurdity, mystification, and moonshine, than 
is this self-same most exquisite effusion. °*Tis quite a gem in its 
way—the very beau ideal of official elucidation. All the world, of 
course, knows that the noble president of the Board of Control is 
Lord Broughton—quondam Sir John Cam Hobhouse; but all the 
world may have ceased to recollect, that this “exalted personage,” 
in early life, was the intimate associate, the familiar friend, of one of 
the great, if not the greatest, poets of the age. We beg, then, to rescue 
this interesting fact from oblivion, as affording a charitable, though, 
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perhaps, not conclusive reason, for the “poetic fictions” in which, as 
we shall presently see, his lordship rather frequently loves to disport. 
We do not, be it understood, by any means allude to what he said, 
but to what he is ‘‘ reported” to have said, in briefly replying to the 
honorable member for Carlow; we trust we shall always be cautiously 
technical, very guardedly precise, in observing this philosophical dis- 
tinction; for ‘ privilege,”’ time-honored privilege, one of the glories 
of’our constitution, approves and exacts it; we must, therefore, 
again have recourse to the services of our oracular friend, Hansard. 
And now let us see what of pith or moment he reports the noble 
President to have stated on the occasion in question. We may pass 
over the exordium, for it is nothing more than a pompous flourish as 
to the constitutional right of a minister of the Crown to evade—or 
avoid altogether, if he will—giving any answer whatsoever to a 
difficult or embarrassing question; and, proceeding at once in medias 
res, we come to “the explanation” or mystification about the Re- 
cordership of Penang. This the noble Jord is made to describe, 
first, as a seat on the Indian Bench, “‘ which,” as he adds, ‘‘the 
honorable gentleman, under a great misconception, had intimated 
was not a seat on the Indian Bench.” And then, by way of further 
information, he tells us—‘ It (Penang) was a settlement under the 
jurisdiction of the East India Company, and the appointment to the 
Recordership was considered to give a good chance of a seat on the 
Indian Bench. As evidence of the estimation in which the Re- 
cordership was held, he had recommended two for seats on the 
Indian Bench.” Now, we pause here for a second, and beg very 
respectfully to ask my Lord Broughton, by which of these two 
utterly irreconcileable statements (as reported) does he mean to 
abide?——which of them does he adopt as correct? for both cannot 
possibly be accurate. Is the Recordership a seat on the Indian 
Bench? or, if not, does it give a good chance of a seat thereon? 
Which, my Lord, do you insist on? utrum horum mavis accipe; 
for we very confidently opine that both are unquestionably erroneous. 
The Recordership, in our humble judgment, never was nor is under- 
stood to be a seat on the Indian Bench. It certainly cannot for a 
moment be contended that it is a seat on the Bench of any one of 
the courts authorized by the aforesaid statutes of G. 3., “to be 
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established in the various Presidencies of India,” the judges of which 
courts (in the contemplation of these statutes, and of every rational 
individual) alone compose the Indian Bench—that would be going a 
little too far; well, it is certainly no portion of the judicial patronage 
of the Indian empire, as alluded to by Mr. Sadlier, for his speech, 
throughout, emphatically points (as every person who reads it must 
perceive) “to the office of judge in the various Presidencies,” as 
solely and exclusively constituting that patronage. But the above 
observations of the noble President himself (as reported) sets the 
matter at rest, “ that it is not a seat on the Indian Bench ;” though 
we may by-and-by understand the “ dodge” of insisting on the af- 
firmative, if it was at all likely to go down with his hearers. So 
much, then, for the correctness of the first proposition; and now for 
the second. We take the liberty, then, of asserting that the said 

tecordership neither does give, nor is considered to give, a good, or 
any chance whatsoever, of Indian judicial promotion, but quite the 
very reverse. We admit that his Lordship has advanced two quondam 
Recorders to the Bench in India, but the circumstances of his having 
done so is just about as conclusive of the accuracy of the second 
proposition, as the accident of two, and only two, of our own twelve 
Judges having formerly been Assistant-Barristers, is indisputable to 
establish that the office of Chairman, in this country, gives a good 
or any chance of a seat on the Irish Bench, when the very contrary 
is the fact. Surely, every body knows that, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, once a Chairman, as well as once Recorder of 
Penang, there you stick for the rest and remainder of your profes- 
sional life. But what do our returns say on the subject? Why, 
that from the year 1832 to 1849, and out of twenty-three ap- 
pointments to the Indian Bench during that interval, the odd three 
only (no more) were promotions from this sweet Paradise of Penang. 
But will it, in addition to all this, be believed, that the very appoint- 
ment to this inestimable Recordership is accompanied with the ex- 
press and explicit official intimation, that the fortunate appointee is not 
to entertain the slightest hope or imaginable expectancy of an Indian 
step. No no; Penang, and Penang solely, is to be the ultima thule of 
his ambitious aspirings. If you doubt us, reader, ask the question in 
the “ proper quarter,” but not of the noble President of the Board of 
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Control, for of course he is ignorant of the existence of any such 
practice; and if the answer be not “ yea,” we'll give you leave to 
wish us at Penang as expeditiously as you please. Quitting, then, 
this branch of the case, the next material passage of ‘‘ the explanation” 
in Mr. Hansard runs thus:—‘‘ With respect to the charge of neglect- 
ing Irish barristers, he was satisfied that he had offered either four or 
five places on the Indian Bench to members of the Irish Bar, and he 
had the dissatisfaction of receiving a refusal to accept the appointment 
in each case. On two occasions the office had been accepted—one was 
by Baron Richards—and afterwards declined.” Well, when we first 
met this very direct and positive statement, we confess it staggered 
us not a litthke—it took us quite by surprise; for, if borne out in 
point of fact, it not only furnished a triumphant answer to Lord 
Broughton, but it in a great measure removed any reasonable ground 
of censure which such grievance-mongers as ourselves might be dis- 
posed to urge against the partizanship of the Board of Control. 
Mark, the assertion is rather confidently put forward; that there may 
be no mistake, we again give the ¢psissima verba:—“ With respect 
to the charge of neglecting Irish barristers, he was satisfied that he 
had offered either four or five places on the Indian Bench to mem- 
bers of the Irish Bar, and he had the dissatisfaction of receiving a 
refusal to accept the appointment in each case.” Now, we could not, 
if we would, treat a matter thus authoritatively put forward either 
lightly or hastily; for these words, if they mean anything, import 
that the contemptible caprice of some members of the Irish Bar, 
and not the uniform favouritism of the Board of Control, was the real 
cause of that Bar having been overlooked in the manner complained of. 
Accordingly, we cautiously and most carefully inquired of the facts 
of the case, in quarters almost sure to be correctly informed on the 
subject; and the result of very patient and very pains-taking enqui- 
ries warrants us in stating, that the noble President, to borrow a 
phrase from his own vocabulary, “labours under a delusion,” in 
saying he offered “‘ four or five seats on the Indian Bench to mem- 
bers of the Irish Bar;” for, with the exception of Baron Richards— 
of whom, by-and-bye—we defy him to name even one Irish barrister 
to whom he ever made such an offer. He certainly offered the Re- 
cordership of Penang, on three several occasions, to three members 
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of the Irish Bar, including the present holder of that office; and 
these offers may, perhaps, have been running in his mind when he 
used the language in question; and we shall not, we think, be strain- 
ing a point if we say, that the recollection of these three offers may 
possibly have suggested ‘“ the dodge” of his originally describing the 
Recordership as a seat on the Indian Bench. But, be that as it 
may, we deliberately reiterate, and advisedly, that the President of 
the Board of Control “labours under a delusion” in supposing he 
made the offers he alleges; we must have heard of them, had they 
been realities. And now for the case of Baron Richards. In the 
year 1835, Baron (then Mr.) Richards, K.C., was, unquestionably, 
amongst the ablest of the very able men then in the Hall. He, and 
one or two more equally eminent practitioners, had the Rolls all to 
themselves, whilst his general business in the other courts was very 
considerable. Few, if any, at that period, realized a larger income at 
the Bar than did he; and his eventual promotion to the highest honors 
of the profession in this country—which so soon afterwards took 
place—was regarded as a matter of course, if he chose to remain at 
home. He fancied, however, to go to India; and, at the “ solicitation,” 
if not ‘* demand,”’ of the Viceroy of the day, the Chief-Justiceship of 
Madras was offered to, and accepted by him, in that year. He had, 
however, scarecly accepted it, when he was required to throw it up, 
in order that he might fill the office of Solicitor-General in Ireland. 
The why and wherefore of this sudden change, at whose particular 
instance it took place, and * the delicate reasons of state” which in- 
duced certain parties to prevail on Mr. Richards “ to decline” the 
Chief-Justiceship, and to remain amongst us in the subordinate ca- 
pacity of an Irish law oflicer, no one knows, or at least ought to 
know, better than my Lord Broughton. What, then, he can pos- 
sibly mean by his “ dissatisfaction” at receiving that gentleman's 
‘refusal,’ we candidly confess we are at a loss to comprehend. 
Well, at all events, Mr. Richards did stop at home as Solicitor- 
General, and his subsequent rapidly successful career is familiar to 
us all, But let it be borne in mind, that this sudden change, this 
‘most satisfactory arrangement,” left the aforesaid Chief-Justiceship 
of Madras, with its £5625 per annum, again vacant. The Board of 
Control had done much—far more than could have been legitimately 
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expected from them—in very reluctantly yielding, on one occasion, 
to the ‘‘ solicitation,” if not “‘ demand,” of the Lord Lieutenant. But 
now they were again free—the Viceregal pressure was now with- 
drawn—once was surely quite enough for them to have succumbed; 
and they, accordingly, resolutely determined, if it were again applied, 
never to submit to it. Lord Clarendon, if he would, could corrobo- 
rate us here; for all his exertions hitherto—and we believe them to 
have been active, zealous, and persevering—on behalf of the Irish 
Bar, in this obstinate quarter, have as yet been utterly fruitless, 
When “ their mighty honors” did condescend to listen to the urgency 
of an Irish Lord Lieutenant, ’twas only in the case of an Irish K.C., 
a gentleman of the highest professional repute, a Solicitor-General all 
but in esse at the time; no one of less eminence, if you please, would 
have come up to their hypercritical standard of Hibernian qualifica- 
tions. Well, but that gentleman was, as we have seen, otherwise 
disposed of; and what then became of the Indian Chief-Justiceship 
so disagreeably ‘‘ declined by him?” Why, in simple truth, there 
was no other person of sufficient ability, of suflicient experience, of 
sufficient respectability, of sufficient legal acquirements, of sufficient 
discretion, of suflicient competency in a word, in this “ benighted 
country,” to be entrusted with that dignified and important office, and 
it was, in consequence, necessarily given to an English barrister of 
just the requisite statutable standing. Oh! but then, he was an 
English barrister, and that made all the difference in the world; for 
every body must admit, that an English barrister, of five or six years’ 
standing, though his name have never figured in a Report—though 
he have never even gone through the solemn mockery of ‘opening an 
auswer,” nor otherwise have been alarmed at the musical echo of his 
own sweet voice in court—though he know as much about the prac- 
tical conduct of a cause as we do of the working of a war-steamer-— 
nevertheless, either by a species of intuition, or by the force of innate 
professional ideas, or by the inspiration of the “ Jaw-laden”’ atmosphere 
of his own lone chambers in Chancery-lane, or by a peculiar idiosin- 
crasy or legal organization of mind, or by the combined operation of 
all these causes together, he will instanter, and upon the emergency, 
be more experienced, more accomplished, more erudite, more ready, 
more versatile, more everything a lawyer ought to be, than the very 
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best and ablest old plodders in our Irish Courts. That is the first, 
grand, leading, essential, characteristic distinction, between the Saxon 
and Celtic professions. Why, have we not under our own very eyes, the 
most striking proof that such a “juvenile prodigy” is, in every respect, 
far, far superior to, immeasurably beyond all our own senior “ crack 
chaps ;” “by reason whereof” he now most meetly lords it over them 
all, as Junior Judge in an Irish court, beside one of the Celtic Barons 
of the Irish Court of Exchequer. Yes, when Mr. Richards, K.C.— 
to the consternation and dismay of the President of the Board 
of Control—declined the Chief-Justiceship aforesaid, there was no 
other Irish barrister, ‘‘ silk or stuff,” to be found at all fitted for the 
situation: and the noble lord was, therefore, constrained and com- 
pelled to give it to one of those English ‘‘ gentlemen” so graphically 
described by Mr. Sadleir as constituting the Indian Bench; and which 
gentleman of “just the statutable standing,” being, nevertheless, an 
English barrister, was, as such, more than the equal of Solicitor- 
General Richards, and transcendantly above the best picked man of 
the Irish Bar, at least, in the estimation of my Lord Broughton. 
Well, the tide of judicial patronage in India, after this momentary 
Irish diversion, was thus most happily brought back to its pristine 
British course. Since then, the stream has constantly and uninter- 
ruptedly flowed on, in its proper old channel. We cannot perceive 
the slightest imaginable probability or possibility, under existing cir- 
cumstances, of altering the current; so we must only make up our 
minds to see it glide on, in its usual and accustomed way. 
‘* Durum! sed levius fit patientia, 
Quidquid corrigere est nefas.” 

For the present we must, however, make our congeé to the Indian Bench, 
and also bid adieu to our kind, sweet friends of the Board of Control. 
There are, to be sure, one or two other passages in my Lord Brough- 
ton’s “ explanation” which we should like, had we leisure so to do, to 
explain in our own very intelligible method; but we have not, in 
sooth, the leisure; we, therefore, hope he will excuse us, and console 
himself with our promise of referring to them on a future occasion. 
He may rest assured we shall not forget him or them. 

And now we come to our other two precious returns, which, how- 


ever, we shall dismiss rather summarily; for almost every syllable we 
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have written of the Board of Control, with respect to the Indian Judge- 
ships and the first of Mr. Keogh’s returns, would, mutatis mutandis, 
equally apply to the Colonial Office, as regards the remaining returns 
now before us, and the disposal of the legal patronage of the British 
colonies, as detailed therein. We find, then, by No. 2, that from Janu- 
ary, 1832, to July, 1848—an interval of little more than sixteen years 
—there were no less than 217 legal appointments made in the colonies, 
at annual salaries ranging downward from £3,750, the highest. We 
further find that the aggregate yearly amount of all these appointments 
reached the enormous sum of £175,916. Of these 217 “ judicial or 
other legal offices,” sustT 13—NOT ONE MORE; AYE 13, THE 
“BAKER'S DOZEN,” NO MORE AND NO LESS, AT ANNUAL SALARIES 
IN THE WHOLE, OF £12,689—WERE MAGNANIMOUSLY CON- 
FERRED ON MEMBERS OF THE [RIsH BAR. Thirteen out of 217 ap- 
pointments!!! the yearly sum of £11,689 out of £175,916 per 
annum!!! Could any proportion be more fair, more just, more 
generous? Oh! most kind-hearted, most high-minded, most im- 
partial, most goodnatured Lord Grey; what deep, everlasting obliga- 
tions of gratefulness are we, poor Irish, placed under to “ yourself 
and fellows?”? How can we ever requite you for your innumerable 
favours? It is utterly hopeless, impossible, to think even of doing so. 

We have gone through “ the list” for each of the seventeen years, 
and here follows the result, as regards the number of appointments, 
and on whom—English or Irish—conferred, during each:— 


Years. Appointments. English. Irish. 
a S TH ceneee 0 
1833 os... re a 0 
1834... Be... connec AD - censee 0 
de BP ccceee DF cosine 0 
ee ae BWP)! eétows l 
) reer 10 l 
1838 oe csanes W  cecece 2 
1839... Cavers || rere ] 
i BG... coneas ee 0 
a BD ccvees IS cceces 2 
1842 ___...... ae 0 
1843... © . sssees D cece l 
1844  eecess ( ar 2 
ere BO. ccveee 12 2 
1846... Ee. sevens 1D cevers 0 
WONT” ceotse BG)” cence a 
SOED:. -.cwees 1G severe 16 sees 0 

217 204 IST!!! 
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‘Two hundred and four English to thirteen Irish appointments!!! 
Oh! let not these numbers be forgotten; they should be posted up on 
every pillar in the Hall; they should be “familiar in our mouths as 
household words.” Will you look through these lists, courteous 
reader, and you will perceive that, during eight several years of the 
seventeen, not one single appointment was given to an Irish barrister. 
Eight years, in the period from *32 to ’48, and not one single ju- 
dicial or other legal office in the colonies doled out to an Irishman! 
We really shall not trust ourselves to comment on this most iniqui- 
tous, this most nefarious system. 

And now for a few, a very few words anent our third and last 
*‘ little tell-tale,” and we shall gladly quit, for the present at least, this 
most mortifying subject. The period, then, this return embraces is 
very short—a little more than a year and a half—but its details, 
nevertheless, are not less significant than are those of its predecessors, 
as to the practical meaning of that most hacknied and most lying of 
all modern phrases, ‘“ British iair play.” The number of appointments 
it gives us—exclusive of 2] in Canada, with which we have now 
nothing to do—is 33 (a very tolerable sprinkling for the brief interval 
over which it extends), the aggregate salaries of which amount to 
£35,818 6s. 8d. per annum. Of those 33 “ offices,” “ British 
fair play” graciously condescended to bestow—or perhaps we are 


nearer the mark in saying most sulkily and sullenly, and after no 


ordinary amount of angry remonstrance, submitted to bestow, three 
—aye, no less than three!!!—on members of the odious Irish Bar. 
Three Celts to thirty Saxons, in little more than eighteen months!! 
Could any proportion be more reasonable or more just? Impossible! 
The three obnoxious individuals were, Mr. (now Sir) William Jeft- 
cott, who, in 1849, obtained the Recordership of Penang, which our 
friend Lord Broughton has already so pleasingly and poetically de- 
scribed; Mr. James Michael O’Neill, who, in January, 1850, was 
sent to “the white man’s grave,” as Queen’s Advocate; and Mr. 
George John Crawford, who, in February, 1850, was promoted to a 
Judgeship in South Australia. These are the only three Irish bar- 
risters whose names figure in this last return before us. And hav- 
ing thus rapidly—too rapidly, we fear—run through these returns, 
we would here, if time allowed us, suggest a few of the remedies 
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which occur to us for redressing the flagrant and flagitious injustice 
they so palpably disclose. We must, however, stop here just now, 
for we have (quite unconsciously) extended our observations to far 
greater length than we had originally purposed. The means of 
redress—as appearing to us—we shall, at a future day, freely and 
unreservedly communicate to our readers. For the present, how- 
ever, we would simply and sorrowfully ask them, have we overcharged 
or overstated one iota?—have we, in the slightest particular, “ set 
down aught in malice” in establishing—which we think we have 
done—our proposition—that the spirit of British domination over 
this hapless country is now as busily at work as ever, in THE STERN 
AND STUDIED EXCLUSION OF IRISHMEN FROM THE SERVICE OF THE 
SOVEREIGN. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The Whigs—Free Trade—Emigration—Decimation— Scully's 
Land Tenure—The League-—The Tablet v. The Irish Bar. 


THERE is at this moment growing in Ireland a most luxuriant and 
plentiful harvest. Newspaper after newspaper is filled with ac- 
counts of wonderful ears of wheat, and the health of the general 
crops is cheering in the extreme. We have seen old gentlemen 
of agricultural connections, and bucolic tendencies, and distinguished 
by a talent for perspiration, grow ruddy in expatiating on the pros- 
pects of Ireland. But, alas! if the harvest should exceed all that 
the most sanguine can hope for, how much will it raise the condition 
of the Irish farmer? The demon, Free-Trade, has been suffered to 
overpower him; the wealth of nature is spread in glorious profusion 
around him; God has lavished upon this land of Ireland his chiefest 
gifts; but man has marred it all. We may toil, and work, and till, 
with close energy, with indomitable will; with hope that lives in 
a region of despair, yet doubts not, our poor people have labored, but 
can scarcely find subsistence; they are swamped by the foreigner. 
In our own land the Turk, the Greek, the Frenchman, can undersell 
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us. Notwithstanding the fertility of his native land, the Irish farmer's 
life is a struggle with beggary; riches are around him, but poverty is 
beside him. In the great game of life he is, for the most part 
a loser; comfort is often within his reach, but never in his grasp; 
his condition is like that of the Ancient Mariner, who saw 


‘« Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink, ’ 





We have not written this for the purpose of showing the poverty 
of Ireland. We do not believe that Ireland is poor owing to any 
fault of her own people, but owing to the foul fault of English 
statesmen, and political Charlatans. We know she is a pauper, 
a bankrupt, a spectacle of misery, to the congregated world. There 
is not a slave, with gashed and bleeding body, amongst the cotton 
fields of Alabama—there is not a serf, toiling deep in the mines 
of Russia, whose life is not of more consequence to his master, than 
the interests of the mere Irish seem to be in the minds of the 
present ministry. We care not upon which of our Irish questions 
the reader may fix. It matters not whether he selects that of 
the Galway Packet Station, or of Public Works, or of the Poor- 
Law, or of the Dublin Hospitals, or of Landlord and Tenant Law, 
or, above and before all, of Free-Trade. The honest and calm con- 
sideration of any of these questions will prove how shamefully Irish 
interests are neglected, or how ignorantly they are treated. 

The Whigs, as every body knows, should be the friends of 
Ireland; and yet, until the last disastrous era of the Peel Go- 
vernment, the Tory administrations were generally the best for 
the Irish people. Peel, it is true, was only a bastard Tory, or 
a Tory who had gone to seed, and become, what slangy people call, 
a “ Conservative.” He passed all kinds of measures to meet the 
pressing exigencies of the hour; and played at one time the partizan 
to the Northern Orangemen; at another, the serf of O’Connell; at a 
third, the finnkey to Cobden, Bright, and Co. But why should 
Lord John Russell follow in the steps of Peel? Why ruin Ireland 
that Manchester might fatten? Why, when our trade has vanished, 
and our resources are almost exhausted, destroy our only remaining 
hope—agriculture, and swamp us by continued Free-Trade, when 
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moderate Protection would ensure our prosperity, at least that pros- 
perity which we may expect under Whig rule—sufficient food to 
support the industrious, though poor, Irishman. Lord John Russell 
was not called upon to support Peel’s measures in their integrity, or 
in another sense—their open and destructive policy; and yet the 
tail-piece to the repeal of the Corn Laws was the plundering Incum- 
cumbered Estates’ Act. We do not wish to write in harsh terms 
of the late Sir Robert Peel; but we believe him to have been for the 
kingdom—for Ireland in particular—the most destructive minister 
that ever ruled the nation. It is quite true that the Times, the 
Daily News, and the hacks of any party, or any cabinet, who may 
buy them, write and re-write, that the country is progressing; but 
how? Like the crab—backwards. See, they cry, the increase in 
our shipping since the repeal of the Navigation Laws. What is 
the increase? For the two years, ending the 5th of January, 1851, 
nd increase whatever; but there has been a decrease of 311,831 
tons per annum in the shipping of the kingdom, whilst the foreigner 
has, each year, increased nearly 330,000 tons.* 

But great as is the glorification which prevailed in Manchester on 
the increase of the exports and imports, let us consider these exports 
for a moment, and we shall find no occasion for any glorification 
whatever. We give the returns for nine years, and during these 
nine years, it must be borne in mind, France, and Europe in 
general, have been convulsed by revolutions, and California has 
been discovered. Thus the old world has been for a time unable 
to supply itself with even its own ordinary home-made goods, and 
the new world has opened a field of commerce fresh and craving. 
These two circumstances have, no doubt, served to increase the 
exports; but even with these extraordinary aids to development, as 
Mr. Newman would say, the exports have not increased more within 
the past five years than during any other five years since 1820. 
In our minds the following table proves the case clearly :— 


* For the year ending August 13th, 1851, there had been an increase of 
20,000 tons, foreign, in the port of Bristol. 
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Year. Exports— Imports— | Year. 


, i Exports— Imports — 
Declared Value. | Declared Value. | 


Declared Value. | Declared Value. 








1841 | £51,634,623 | £64,377,962 | 1846| £58,786,876| £75,953,875 
































1842} 47,381,023 | 65,204,729 1847) 58,842,377| 90,921,866 
1843} 52,279,709 | 70,093,353 | 1848; 52,849,445) 93,547,134 
1844| 58,584,292 | 85,441,555 | 1849) —63,596,025| 105,874,607 
1845| 60,111,082 | 85,281,958 || 1850) 65,756,032} 103,000,000 
£269,990,929 |£370,399,357 | }£200,880,745 |£409, 197,482 

| | 





Thus it will be seen, that for five years before Free-Trade, 
the exports were £269,000,000; after Free-Trade they rose to 
£299,000,000, making an increase of just £30,000,000 in five 
years, exactly the increase which might have been looked for under 





ordinary circumstances, and protective duties, and without Conti- 
nental revolutions, which drove Europe to buy from England. 

And then as to the import; these foreign ships bore to the shores 
of this kingdom of Ireland the very species of freight which is 
the destruction of Ireland’s only hope, For the month ending the 
. 5th of July, in four years last past, we give the imports of bread- 
if stuffs from the London Gazette:— 
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} Month Month Month Month 
At ending ending - ending ending 
od al 5th July, 5th July, 5th July, 5th July, 

1 el 1851. 1850. 1849. 1848. 

3 hi - a Bch omer eee 

¢ ; | 

Tail PD condi edise stvwni qrs. | 451,010 | 397,098 | 264,110 | 132,376 
‘| Barley, ome 95,092 | 118,404 96,307 | 112,347 
qf "ag alibi — | 149,018 | 106,609 | 94,575 | 99,368 
' ) Rye, oa 2,291 24,362 26,035 858 
| RP am | . 31725 18,472 13,040 8,155 
H TL, ceuagiesnseseesesd. ane 24,647 31,181 53,905 68,693 
| Bedien Coed, esoieiss) ae 316,495 | 171,111 180,763 | 118,822 
i Wheat Flour, ......... cwts.| 463,632 | 232,685 | 213,285 | 48,460 
| | NN Sa _ 213 1,137 8, 605 48 
4 Indian Corn Meal,... — 60 226 6,232 11,691 

















Let the reader consider, if he be an Irishman, the effect of 
this foreign importation upon his country. 


What says the miller 
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to the 463,632 cwts. of flour? What thinks the farmer of the 
451,010 qrs. of wheat? Thus it is, that the shipping interest has 
increased by the repeal of the Navigation Laws, and emigration, too, 
has helped to swell the shipping list. And why should it not do 
so? Land is worth little now in Ireland. Our people fly to all 
points of the globe from famine or the poorhouse; and the tourist in 
Ireland sees by the way-side the tenantless peasant hut, and learns 
that the progress of misgovernment is marked by these ruins, as 
was the march of the eastern tyrant through the desert by the 
pyramids of skulls. Oh! the horrors of the Irish emigration! Read, 
if you are one with a mind to think, and a heart to feel, the 
following melancholy table :— 











| Year. Emigrants. | Year. Emigrants. 
vintapiaaliiaa 

1840 90,743 | 1846 129,851 
1841 118,592 | 1847 258,270 
1842 128,344 | 1848 248,089 
1843 57,212 | 1849 299,498 
1844 70,686 || 1850 280,896 
1845 93,501 | 

















And then the folly, the madness, of continuing Peel’s measures 
until, and during, and since the famine. The landlords have been 
beggared, the poor have been slaughtered, the country has been, in 
one place a lazaretto, in another a vast poorhouse. Look at Castle- 
bar, at Kilrush, at Scariff, at Skibbereen; and what is the result of 
all? That in ten years our population has decreased 2,059,340. 
In all our counties there has been an awful falling off, as the follow- 
ing table will show; it suggests a sad, sad history of want, of pain, 
of disease, of woe, of inexorable death, of damning misgovernment. 
Read, and remember, that it is the history of your country’s decline 
and degradation, brought about, too, not by the fault of the Irish 
people, but through the blunders of the legislature. Well may we 
say, 


‘* Notre mal s’empoisonne 
Du secours qu’on lui donne.” 
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Number of Persons. 
1841. 1851. 
RR i sive can coctarel 276,188 250,353 
a 202,033 180,170 
EE Re es 361,446 317,778 
Londonderry,.......+++++ 222,174 191,744 
Dame WAh ss 000 o00000 vee c0rees 296,448 244,288 
BNE encvesevescok- on 114,488 96,627 
RITE, 0000 cess vesvevens 232,393 196,420 
OS EEE TORS 111,979 91,045 
D¥YTOMG, 000 cccescececeee oes 312,956 251,865 
NN inline oth epniieiincegin 293,880 238,241 
Carlow, 86,228 68,157 
ees oe 126,143 99,287 
TES 172,971 135,836 
PEPE suis ccs cqese cases 183,349 139,934 
BR  scettnn cindes ant 146,857 112,875 
Westmeath, ......... 0.00. 141,300 106,510 
PES, didasbuliter the codees 183,828 139,706 
Cys ee 435,553 323,829 
Fermanagh,..........0. 0+ 156,481 115,978 
SB Me bbb bsdces Nak bcd coins 286,394 212,720 
A Monaghan, .............++. 200,402 143,410 
BE RI nts iinandvensas coannn 243,158 174,303 
7 i I Ta 551,152 
Bt i iterate cecncsanssnnceaes 281,638 201,619 
Hl Longford, ......... slides 115,491 83,198 
: igi LL eae eee 153,930 109,747 
iEh | lela agai 155,279 111,808 
ini st RS 180,886 128,769 
ey ici stilt cael 422,923 219, 129 
i | _ 388,887 274,716 
BH | Roscommon,.............. 253,591 173,798 
; \ In ten years, Cork County lost 222,000; Galway, 124,000; 
| Mayo, 114,000; Tipperary, 111,000; Limerick, 80,000; Ros- 
| common, 79,000; and yet, whilst there is this decrease in the 
| | county population, there is an unnatural increase in that of the 
4 towns, as the next table will show; and we quote it with sorrow 
| and humiliation. There is no table in that record of Irish woe— 
{ the census of 1851—so piteous and ominous in all its parts. The 
; misgovernment of England is in no particular more clearly shown— 
it cries to heaven for vengeance; but 
| ‘* Deus patiens quia eternus.” 
2 H 
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Number of Persons. 
Places. 1841. 1851. 
|| iy Ne ae 232,726 254,850 
ES ihe scectesenccges 75,308 99,660 
CHEN ened niccodocnecee ods 80,720 85,485 
Fi a ne 48,391 55,268 
Waterford, ..........000 23,216 26, 667 
Galway, ....0cccccecocccee 17,275 24,697 
Drogheda, diectanigoedant 16,261 16,876 
Carrickfergus, .......+.. 8,488 9,379 

















But why has there been so great an increase in these places? 
Simply because there is no means left of supporting life in the 
country, for the great body of the poor, and, therefore, they hurry 
to the towns. The farmers will give no voluntary charity; the 
poor-rate collector has dried up all the springs of feeling in the 
hearts of the once liberal people; and the Irish peasant, so hospi- 
table by nature, has become, from circumstances, like to that 
boor, who 

‘* Against the houseless stranger shuts the door.” 


Thus our population has fallen off; and we are at present 6,515,787 
in number, being 286,043 less than in 1821. And this decrease is 
the result of bad government, of misrule, of Manchester and Brum- 
magem quackery; it has gone on in spite of all the money squandered 
on Public Works, and wasted in carrying out the Utopian projects 
of dilettanteish legislators. The people of Ireland cannot hope to 
live in common comfort, if the present wild policy is continued. We 
are purely and entirely an agricultural country; by agriculture we 
must live, if we live at all; and the moment agriculture fails to re- 
pay the farmer, that moment he will, of course, abandon it, and his 
country too, if he be able; if incapable of emigrating, he will 
rush to the town. And to this frightful condition the country is fast 
falling. By Captain Larcom’s tables of agricultural returns we find 


that there were under corn crops, in 
ACRES, 


1847 eee ove ove ww» 3,313,579 
1849 oes aoe oes w+ 3,174,424 
1850 _ oes oe ww. =3,149,556 
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If we compare the amount of crops in 1847 with those of 1850, we 

find a decrease, in the latter year, of 139,004 acres in wheat, of 
58,274 acres in oats, of 20,237 acres in barley; the entire falling- 

off being, for the three items, 217,515 acres. From these same 

most useful tables it farther appears, that upon farms of and under 

fifteen acres, as between the years 1847 and 1850, there is a fall- 

ing off in the value of live stock of 13 per cent. But there is 

nothing ia the tables to excite surprise. We are, as we have written, 

solely an agricultural nation; our exports of manufactures, such and 

miserable as they are, amount to something about £230,000 per 
annum in value; and, with wheat at 38s. a quarter, we read that 
ten, and sometimes twenty, vessels enter our ports in a single 
day, laden with foreign corn; and although in 1845 we exported to 
England 3,250,000 quarters of grain, yet in 1849 we sent but 
1,426,000 quarters; whilst in 1850 England imported from the 
stranger 1,500,000 quarters. Thus the reader can understand the 
position to which Free-Trade has reduced this country; he can also 
appreciate the statesmanlike qualities which distinguish the present 
cabinet. We don’t mean to call Sir Charles Wood a statesman, far 
from it—we have no intention of nicknaming him; but he must 
be a happy man indeed, when he can glorify himself on his budget, 
whilst there is a decrease upon the year of £210,739; and upon the 
last quarter of £95,354. Oh, glorious statesmen! Sir Charles 
withdraws the duty on windows, and places a tax on houses. Lord 
John pledges himself to support the emancipation of the Jews, and 
passes the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Happy Sir Charles; thrice 
happy Lord John, fortunate in a World’s Fair, blessed with a Papal 
aggression. However, let the Whigs be statesmen or fools, they 
have, as far as in them lay, tried to carry out those measures of de- 
struction to Ireland, concocted by the “ late illustrious and lamented 
statesman, Sir Robert Peel,” who recommended Ireland to the 
public as a good field for investment of capital, but placed a 
special clause in his will that none of his own cash should, after 
his death, be expended on the Irish soil. Truly he was right who 
said human nature is composed of half dirt, half deity. It seems to 
us that some men, being carlessly mixed, are three quarters the 


former, 
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From Mr. Sharman Crawford, to that long-suffering and pri- 
son-breaking patriot, Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy,* with the “domey 
brow,” as D’Arcy Magee used to say, every one is, or says 
he is, anxious to right the tenant, ‘‘whilst preserving to the 
landlord his just rights.’ Mr. Vincent Scully has accordingly 
“come out strong,” as the slang is, upon the question; but we 
regret to say, that however we may applaud his good intentions 
we cannot give our support to his plans of amelioration. If his 
bookf were the production of one of the hangers-on of the Nation 
or the Zablet, we could pass it by, and think it worthless, as 
the speeches made at the after-dinner meetings of the Tenant 
League, when the orators are, like Washington Irving’s hero, 
“brimful of wrath and cabbage;” but Mr. Scully is a gentleman, 
a landed proprietor, and a Queen’s Counsel. When a man in this 
position writes upon the law of landlord and tenant, and suggests 
improvements in the code, it is quite natural that the thinking 
portion of the country should read his opinions upon the subject 
with anxious attention. We object to Mr. Scully’s system, because 
it is calculated to render the land question still more confused than 
at present. We object to it as in part impracticable. We object to 
it because it has a tendency to introduce the system of peasant pro- 
prietary, or, at least, thé metayer, or half profit system, for neither 
of which this country is in our minds calculated or prepared. We 
object to it because his system, if carried out, would amount to 
a confiscation of the landlord’s property; and we object to it because 
it assumes and requires a so frequent intervention of government, 
that in the end the legal management of land in Ireland would 
become one vast chain of vile jobbing, and slavish bureauism. Mr. 
Scully, we are quite sure, means well; but has he read late works 
upon political economy? Has he observed the vast attention paid 
by great minds to the theory of rents? In our opinion a man of his 


* We are, perhaps, wrong to couple names in this way; but we follow a 
great example, no less than that of ‘‘ glorious John,” as witness—‘* From 
Spenser to Flecknoe—that is, from the top to the bottom of all poetry.” — 
Dryden's Dedication of Juvenal. 

+ The Land Question, with Practical Plans for an Improved Land 
Tenure and New Land System, by Vincent Scully, Esq., Q.C. Dublin : 
Hodges and Smith. 1851. 
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position should not commit his work to the press without fully 
understanding these things, and being intimately acquainted with 
the working of the small proprietary system on the Continent. 
We will not assume that Mr. Scully has written his book in igno- 
rance of the primary rules of economic science. He must remember 
the ironical compliment, paid by Socrates to one of the sophists, 
in the ‘Platonic Dialogues,” ‘‘ You are fortunate, Callicles, to 
have been initiated at the great mysteries, without proceeding 
through the lesser;” and yet, with all his reading, Mr. Scully 
has started theories, and proposed projects wilder and more de- 
structive than those of the most rampant Leaguer —projects which 


make thinking men look grave, 
** While Folly claps her hands, and Wisdom stares.” 


We regret this, from our heart we regret it, because we consider 
all the good, and there is much of it, in the book before us, is 
rendered useless, by the impracticable ground-work upon which 
Mr. Scully means to rear the edifice of protection to landlord and 
tenant. He tells us that the condition of the tenant in Ireland 
is in a position, destructive to national advancement, injurious to 


him and to the landlord. 
Nobody denies the truth of this statement; but the question is, 


how can we remedy the evil? And Mr. Scully suggests a new system, 


‘* As simple as may be consistent with its possessing such peculiar ad- 
vantages as will effectually induce its speedy adoption, and tend to carry 
out its leading objects, of uniting the ownership with the occupation of the 
land, and of increasing its value by facilitating its future transfer. To 
effect these objects, the state should enforce and continue, as appurtenant to 
the land, the several incidents to become attached to it by the voluntary 
adoption of the improved tenure. For this purpose, it will be necessary that 
a land tribunal shall be constituted, in order to represent, in each case, the 
interest of the state, in sanctioning an adoption of the improved tenure, as 
well as in superintending its original creation and future continuance,” 


This is what may be called slashing legislation, and is only sur- 
passed in eccentricity of suggestion, by the exposition of the manner 
in which the “land tribunal” shall discover and fix the fair letting 
value, or the net annual rent, which a solvent tenant can afford to 
pay, above all rates, taxes, and public charges, including the entire 
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poor rates, quit rent, and tithe rent-charge,” and the tenant will then 
“have a perpetual interest so long as he may continue to pay the 
rent agreed upon, and fixed at its fair letting value.” But Mr. 
Scully is not satisfied with this arrangement: he will enable the tenant, 
if the latter be so inclined, to purchase his holding by paying instal- 
ments of its value, he may borrow money on debentures, or the 
government may lend it to him. We are sure our author has not 
read Mr. John Stuart Mill’s book, on “ The Elements of Political 
Economy.” The latter gentleman is the pet of Cobden and the 
beloved of Bright—he would tie up the landlords in all points, and 
suffer the Manchester white slave drivers to wear out the lives of 
their people by over toil; but, absurd as Mr. Mill’s theory of rent 
undoubtedly often is, his book would have shown Mr. Scully the 
necessity of caution and attention in treating a very important subject. 
Mr. Scully wants a fixity of tenure, so does Mr. Mill; the reader has 
before him Mr. Scully’s plan, now for Mr Mill’s opinion of the only 
method in which fixity of tenure can be fairly carried out :— 


“Let us, then, examine what means are afforded by the economical 
circumstances of Ireland for carrying this change into effect on a sufficiently 
large scale to accomplish the complete abolition of cottier tenancy. 
The mode which first suggests itself is the obvious and direct one of doing 
the thing outright by act of parliament; making the whole land of Ireland 
the property of the tenants, subject to the rent now really paid (not the no- 
minal rents) as a fixed rent-charge. This, under the name of ‘ fixity of 
tenure,’ was one of the demands of the Repeal Association, during the most 
successful period of their agitation; and was better expressed by Mr. 
Conner, its earliest, most enthusiastic, and most indefatigable apostle, by 
the words, ‘a valuation and a perpetuity.’ In this measure there would not, 
strictly speaking, be any injustice, provided the landlords were compen- 
sated for the present value of the chances of increase which they would be 
prospectively required to forego.” And he continues, at page 405—** But 
though this measure is not beyond the competence of a just legislation, and 
would be no infringement of property, if the landlords had the option al- 
lowed them of giving up their lands at the full value, reckoned at the ordi- 
nary number of years’ purchase, it is only fit to be adopted if the nature of 
the case admitted of no milder remedy. In the first place, it isa complete 
expropriation of the higher classes of Ireland, which, if there is any truth 
in the principles we have laid down, would be perfectly warrantable, but 
only if it were the sole means of effecting a greater public good."* 


* See article entitled the ‘ Tenant League v. Common Sense,” Inisn 
Quanterty Review, No. IL, p. 256. 
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We are not attempting to prove that all the suggestions in the 
book before us are bad, or useless, but we really think that those 
suggestions assume an amount of honesty and highmindedness, and 
at the same time a species of hopeless helplessness, amongst our 
people, very pitiable indeed. It has lately become the fashion 
amongst a certain set of politicians, to angelize the Irish peasant 
and to varnish his moral qualities in a very suspicious manner. 
When treated fairly and looked after sharply, he pays his rent with 
very becoming regularity; when, on the other hand, he is used un- 
justly or harshly, he will not pay, because he is unable to do so; 
and if the injustice be accompanied by oppression, he will, if possible, 
shoot his landlord, or failing in this, will make him suffer vicariously 
by assassinating the agent. Mr. Scully is a Tipperary man, and a 
North Riding landlord, he is also a member of the Leinster Bar, he 
has therefore every opportunity of knowing the people and their 
ways. He cannot be ignorant that bad management and misrule, 
and poverty and want of employment, and accursed Free Trade, 
have all conspired to make the tenant class careless and demoralized ; 
and yet at this very time, with the peasantry in this condition, he 
comes forward to urge the adoption of his pet theory, a theory which, 
if all the tenant farmers in Ireland were cherubs in corduroy breeches, 
with the ten commandments in their hearts, and the bible in their 
pockets, would go far towards reducing them to their present dishonest 
state of anti-pay-rentativeness. If Mr. Scully were a man of humour, 
and not a grave equity lawyer, we could, in fact we should, imagine 
that his book was meant as a pleasant satire upon the Tenant League, 
worthy of our old friend Rabelais, or wise Sydney Smith. Our chief 
regret is, that Mr. Scully has not read, or at least attended to, 
M‘Culloch’s edition of ‘The Wealth of Nations.” If he had read 
the editor’s notes carefully, and referred to the paper by Lafitte, 
“Sur La Reduction de la Rente,” in the Dictionnaire d’Agricul- 
ture, he would have rendered his book valuable, and would not have 
written the chapter which we have so much reprobated. He would 
have paused before he gave the weight of his authority and position 
to the proprietary system, whilst, at the same time, recommending a 
continued pottering governmental intervention; he would, in a word, 
have remembered the doctrine of Mr. Mill upon state interference, 
‘laisser faire, in short, should be the general practice; every de- 
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parture from it, unless required by some great public good, is a certain 
evil.” Strike off the restrictions upon leasing which lurk in old 
settlements and wills, give to native agricultural industry a moderate 
protection, assure to the honest tenant the full value of his outlay, 
enable the landholder to borrow money in some such way as Mr. Scully 
very properly and very judiciously points out, but save us from the 
inflictions of jobbing valuations and vexatious government “ land 
tribunals.” 

The Tenant League, as every body is aware, never had a settled 
plan of action; it never knew what its objects really were. It began 
by demanding the Ulster Tenant Right; it then, incited by Duffy 
and Lucas, resolved to adopt the theory advanced by the Nation in 
1848, “* That the sole and only title which can be pleaded to any 
right of private property in the substance of the soil, is nearly or 
altogether conventional,” and raised the cry for a valuation and a 
permanent possession in the land; and now, after twelve months’ 
shouting and slander, it has rushed to support Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford, and has taken for its charter the bill introduced to the House 
of Commons in June, 1850, which was little more than an exten- 
sion of the Tenant Right of Ulster to the Irish farmers generally. 

We admit that Mr. Crawford is a very excellent gentleman, but 
we consider that he is wrong in his theory of perpetuity. He is, he 
says, unwilling to injure the landlord in any way. We are quite 
sure he is sincere in this statement, but he should remember that he 
is about to league himself with men who have ever tried to excite 
the people against the class to which he belongs—the landlords of 
Ireland. He should bear in mind, too, that Mr. Smith O’Brien was 
as honest and as disinterested as he can assume to be; and yet, 
through the flattery of some of Mr. Crawford’s present associates, he 
was lured to rebellion and destruction, and deserted by a base fac- 
tion, in the hour of danger. Mr. Crawford may, perhaps, remember 
this when Mr. Duffy shall compare him to Lafayette.” 


* Has Mr. Crawford ever considered the following case ?—A. leases to B, 
100 acres, for 31 years. The 31 years elapse, and A. is anxious to resume 
possession of the lend for the purpose of setting up his son as a farmer. 
Although the lease has expired, ix se A. may be quite willing to pay B. 
for his improvements, yet B., having paid his rent, being able to pay future 
rents, is entitled to continue in possession, according to the Tenant League 
Fixity of Tenure dodge. A. wants the ground—it is his beyond a doubt, B,’s 
term having expired—but the latter fales his stand upon the Magna Charta 
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There is just one other subject to which, in this Postscript, we 
must refer. Our readers are aware that, on the 19th of August, an 
agyregate meeting of the Catholics of Ireland was held at the Ro- 
tundo, for the purpose of protesting against the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill. With this meeting or its objects we have nothing whatever to 
concern ourselves; but, edited and supported, as the Irish QuarTERLy 
Review is, by gentlemen who have the high honor of being mem- 
bers of the Irish Bar, we think it right to offer a very few obser- 
vations on an editorial article which appeared in the Tablet news- 
paper of Saturday, August 23rd. The writer, after referring to the 
attendance at the meeting, indulges in a series of most insolent, most 
insulting observations, on the absence of what he calls “ the Catho- 
lic Bar,” who were, he says, represented by Messrs. Vincent Scully 
and W. Keogh. Mr. Scully is a most excellent gentleman, and the 
son of one who fearlessly supported the religion which he believed 
oppressed, at a period when to be an indignant Roman Catholic en- 
tailed some greater inconvenience than a fit of dispepsia, induced by 
over-feeding at public dinners. Mr. Keogh is an eloquent and able 
Irishman, and to support the freedom of his faith, he comes with all 
the freshness and vigor which should distinguish the neophyte ; 
but it is not with either of these gentlemen we have to do. 

We object, we protest against any man, or any body of men, 
using the phrase “ Catholic bar.” There is no such thing as a 
Catholic bar, or a Protestant bar, or a Presbyterian bar, in this 
country. There are Catholic members, Protestant members, Pres- 
byterian members of the bar; but, God forbid, that our noble pro- 
fession, whilst our English rulers permit it to remain unswamped by 
centralization, should ever become sectarian, or acknowledge any 
title save that glorious one—the Irish Bar. When Lord John 
Russell asserted that the Irish people were not opposed to the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, all the Roman Catholic members of the 
Irish bar assembled, with two exceptions, and protested against the 
measure, lest their silence might be construed as assent. At this 
meeting Mr, Sergeant Howley presided, and we know, from the surest 


of the League, and inquires of the bewildered owner of the soil, ‘‘ Don’ 
you wisn you MAY Getir?” Does Mr. Crawford—do the Catholic and 
Presbyterian clergymen of the body, consider this a just case? It is only 
one of many in which the Fixity plan would be a foul wrong, a deep in- 


justice to the landlord. 
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sources, that the phrase ‘‘ Catholic bar’ having been unintentionally 
used, the speaker was reminded that no such thing was known. The 
same Catholic members of the bar attended the first Rotundo meet- 
ing, held to protest against the bill; lawyers were then the chief 
speakers; and having thus fairly discharged a duty, which they 
considered due to the’ free exercise of their faith, they retired 
from the bustle of the platform, where, having borne them- 
selves as gentlemen, having taken precautions that the usual slang- 
whangers should for once restrain their tongues, no man of another 
faith was outraged by reading abuse of his creed in the next day’s 
Freeman. The Roman Catholic members of the Irish bar recol- 
lected they were but a section of the great body of their profession. 

But this man, Lucas, not contented with endeavouring to excite 
disunion in our profession, has the audacity to accuse its Roman 
Catholic members of a dastard meanness, of a self-seeking craving 
spirit, which, he alleges, kept them from joining in the movement 
of Tuesday, the 19th of August. Does he forget the facts above 
stated? Does he remember that at the bar meeting men attended 
who have much to lose by crossing the government in its purpose? 
Does he know that the Irish bar is now, as it ever has been, the 
ally of nationality and freedom—the unrelenting foe of base and 
factious demagogueism? Who, upon the 28th of February, 1782, 
resolved to ‘support their representative, if necessary, with their 
lives and fortunes?” The Lawyers’ Corps of Volunteers. Who upon 
the 27th of May, 1782, when the Irish people had resolved to wrest 
their just rights from the king of England, when College-green was 
filled by the armed men of Ireland, and with excited hearts, and 
earnest eyes, the populace thronged around the House of Parliament, 
when the wild shouts of an indignant nation swelled upon the vice- 
roy’s ear, fierce and terrible, 


“ Like the roar of a burning forest, 
When the strong north wind blows,” 


who then held the post of danger and honor? who that day 
formed the vanguard? The Lawyers’ Corps of Volunteers. When 
rebellion was crushed—when the rebel was before the judge—when 
terror was in men’s hearts, and suspicion in every mind—when the 
pitch-cap, and the triangle, and the gallows, were ready for the 
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victim, from what body came the dauntless advocate of the prisoner ? 
From the Irish bar. Whence, in our own time, came the bril- 
liant advocates of the Ballingarry maniacs? From the Irish bar. 
With true hearts, and stout arms, at one period—with honest, 
earnest purpose, with bright, glorious, and heroic courage, at ano- 
ther—with an undying, unchanging love of Ireland in all—the Irish 
bar has ever stood forth the foremost of the first in all national 
struggles; yet this is the profession slandered by a political huxter— 
a newspaper Bobadil—a Saxon flunkey of St. Jarlath’s. We 
know that slander is his stock in trade; he slandered Doctor 
O’Donnell, Roman Catholic Bishop of Galway; he slandered Arch- 
bishop Murray; he insulted Archbishop Whateley; and he now 
slanders the Irish bar. We might, it is true, have passed him by, 
as did those gentlemen, and as did Sir Robert Kane. We might 
have followed the high example set us, and cried, 

‘* Pardon is for men, 

And not for reptiles—we have none for Steno, 

And no resentment ; things like him must sting, 

And higher beings suffer ; ‘tis the charter 

Of life. The man who dies by the adder’s fangs 

May have the crawler crush’d, but feels no anger : 

Twas the worm’'s nature; and some men are worms 

In soul, more than the living things of tombs.” 

We might have suffered him to lie unchecked; but we are not 
willing that he should attempt unopposed to sectarianize our 
profession—to defame or slander that last remaining remnant of our 
country’s glorious days—tue Irish Bar. We think there are 
limits beyond which no literary Swiss can be suffered to proceed, 
even though he were of that class described by Macaulay, as 
**venal and licentious scribblers, with just sufficient talent to clothe 
the thoughts of a pander in the style of a bellman;” even in such a 
case, low as the “ scribbler” may be, he is still capable of mischief, 
if his efforts to destroy be too long despised. 


August 26th, 1851. 
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